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PREFACE. 



To redeem from oblivion some of our local inci* 
dents was my reason for writing " Ned M'Cool.'* 
My characters are not all imaginary, though 
many of them are hidden. To weave my true 
characters and true incidents into a connected 
tale necessitated a little fiction, and only a little 
is given. 



To the critias I would say, be merciful, and 
to my readers, be many. 



SAMOTH. 



Castlefin, November, 1871. 
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Craptbb I. 

Jit) Alv'^RiiMr)«oiiU 'AMnqptHJlD fniw tOaifri ton jsunoi^thft^gnftft 
Hffflflniiis Jii0&iii> oC »eaii3P,«tt^ htiamti iiilUiis^ii^dbld'iiBotbnter 

9 1^ W«Mi«K«Mh'>fiu «9iiKU|rimM^^ bgr-^kw^i tfti4> ttnt of 
* iilMMy.|oitiift.iiBllMMi)tifHlune (Uii "ffidtoigpi > Fi«oi ^Niittttd to 
..>JNfl(Mlift.taiiiiiirMiftuo his iM«r kete^ovsttdor teiloNilbMBd by 
/r,ilmnf«Aw.fftiflo»fi<m# MdaM Idm^ JDra««ii>«ii'Lov«; yet love 
.^Hi^diMiiiib yJi0f<A paHtett, .M«^ iftnt^, lo?^ <if ivvenga, 

>lio^rlte)pnHiptkl|pi'«l*k<'i^^ tMmpUib ttt vierely 

' ifOrldlil^iietiffiui tr iM kokki^fi* H ii wittli y oBUnv <iMi -act loTe 

rff 0o4vl9V«-«lrsoo^']Mrar#f. nrtee^tknrf of JwUgNttt'Or^ihm- 

,« lliiopio hm, fofonftilroftdiBi ini tilipi(3At.of ^dor gloM f - 'Whftt 

i WUMiii liigk^MMii T«i0ii <to'leftYtt> fhik lattierV icftsttM «lid the 

t wMbmom thegp^indftheffci, to HMder wnong thvpoorlkdkii, the 

IgnonHnl. Malftvtti ei the ittflMUi OUMfe? WlMt^ bot'dharity. 

.:4ndwhfl[|/w«hMilv4lwtlDtoofoaod'«B^ ourseigiUbOiii.- And 

///thii,]ql(iei9ib|e,i!i}#fftiq^ ihaiMl^ 

r^ fttiililMI» M jW <i el![» i »it ilift<yifti Jeei»3An,lMll4Aikhe» him, 
j»t|fe»l hip yiiilitoie *t iMtitiMfr.wiMf Miiilw nhwHrtewn 
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or nigbi neoesBitiilet nfety or rapoee? What, bat charity. 
Whether an Alexander or a Cnear, a Hannibal or a Napoleon ; 
a Xaner, a Colnmbns, a Mahomet, a Cromwell, a Tamerlane, an 
0*ConneIl, or an Ignatias ; all are inflaenced by this sympa- 
thelio, this omnipotent impidee, knowp at Ioyo* 

For what was the ambition of an Alexander but loTe of power, 
or oonqnest, or fame? What is anger bat lore of reyenge, as 
with Gain? Patriotism, bat love of ooantry, as with Tell, 
WaOaee, or Washington? Charity, bat lore of 6k>d and onr 
neighbonr, as with a Sales or an Aagostine ? And so on. 

Whethtor it wen any saoh feeling that caased the incidents 
this stozy of mine, dear reader, records, will be better known and 
believed when we shall haye read the ohapters that compose my 
tale. 

The lunily of the Darcoses had dwelt from time immemorial 
in iheb fine old residence of Heather Ha&, ^ich was sitoated 
in one of thp Irish north-western ooonties. At the baie of 
Croghry Hill, round which wound the pretty meandering Avon- 
bnoy, by whose banks dwelt a claas of peaeefol (ionun, tenants 
ol the I^awosee, sat Hea|her Hall, sweetly emboeoosed bry elm, 
oak, and the less tall bat more beantifol rfaododendroa. The 
word " sat" is here need instead of the more osaal term *' stood," 
as it oonTeys a troer idea of the long, broad, low s^e of baild- 
ings that composed Heather.HalL The present proprietor. Sir 
James Daicos, had often intended to raise his reeidenee into the 
castle order, that it might orershadow the sarronnding habita- 
Hona, even as he himself wished to OTorawe the inhabitants by 
his nneqnaUed importance and prestige. There was one joy of 
his heart onfnlfilled; and nntO tint boon wen gained. Heather 
Hall shonld remain as he receiyed it fnm his worthy father. 
Sir Jftmes was in loye. Start not, reader mine. Wonder not, 
bat read on. I repeat it. Sir James was inlove. Loteof what? 
Ay ** then's the r^" Love of MissPorsepnmd f Ton missed 
it. Loreof La^FkNra PrideofUnf lHased it again. What 
waaitthen? Whit was the olijectof Sir Jameir'a fimoy'thai, 
UMuiBMlL WMid Heathv HaU to rMHin 'tub ^**!*ff - fl iMiiMr hit 
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owaarahip la its present pesitvon? We. shall seo ts the story 
pioeiBeds. 

Wealthy, haughty, and vain, as Sir James was, it needs searcely 
be said that he was no ikTOiirite, either among the peasantry or 
anstooraoy ; for, from the former his selfishness hrooiked no 
negket, and with the letter hii yaoity unwillingly permitted an 
egn&lity. living greatly . seohided from social interoonrse by 
the Tery natnre of his disposition, he devoted himself to the im- 
proyement of his large estates, which he liad brought to an nn- 
oommonly high state of onltiTation, biit which were let at enor- 
monsly high rents. As he personally saperintended the tenants* 
tffli^e, and neyer perpetrated what he denominated the '* mad 
fooHshness" of granting leases, he was able to veto what he 
cEislifced; andever gave the option to any refractory tenant, of 
yielding obedfenoe to his wishes or an instant renioral from his 
property. ** The world is wide ; yoa can find a farm some other 
where" — snch was his invariable reply to the few who dared 
argne against his commands. He was even Inown to proceed to 
the extreme of oompelUng the potatoes in a newly-planted plot of 
ground to be lifted, that the land might remain in lea, in accor- 
dance ivtith the fiat ha had issaed^* 

It may now be imagined how little the tenants on the Darcus 
estates dare aspire to a level with their landlord, and with what 
flcarifjriiig CQnteaptnoasness they were met did they attempt 
such a dangerous asoent. 

Yet there was an exception to this condition of things, and 
one, too, which. Sir James, haughty and exdnsiye as he was, 
ooald neither trammel nor remove. 

Teaniercentaries before, a tenant named Santley had saved 
the life of one of Sir James's, ancestors, Sir Joshua Darcus ; and 
the gtalnfni Baronet rewarded the saviour of his life by giving 
him a deed for ever of the farm he then held at only a few 
shillings » year. The farm was a good one ; the Santley s were 
good farmera; and file resait was, that in Sir James's time they 
wevs reputed to be .as wealthy almost as the Baronet himself. 

: ■ ..' • . . 

— ■ • --■■■,■, ^ _ J J.L - 1 ■ LJI 

"AlMt. 
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Be thk tm it maj, koiravw^ eiiltiii il ifr thai yoni^ttdMri 
Santley rode as &ie hones anddroreasfine a iealEaiflfa^Jl|Ble■; 
and many a time when the latter thoBghi lliai tlM|^riaft was all 
his own, Hmbert mrald glide past Mm, be in at the : deaths and 
seize the priae seoeilrlyin his^nsp. Oftsn didtharJtarsnet 
feel itehing to infliet eorporal pmiishmeMb on fi«hsrt% lihiSBlden 
for so daring him, bat Howtetfiing In the young man's eye foailed 
him, and he ahnays postponed the tetaUation till a vsMre fitting 
, opportauty wenldptesent itseif* WhmthaltNMild edhvithtiii^, 
how he would revel in the en|oymettt, bat meantime- hesnnat 
onrb his feelings as best he might* 

Andf here, again, Sir Jameswaa In to? e "le ve af ggnwigsi 

Our wealthy Baronet wasnotalwayB>a» tiaMNW ahd a a rc f o ; 
the time was ^ when his geiiial di^pesitMm and>aaeiallJinhitB en- 
deared him toaU wh9 assoeJatad with Mm» andilnadirMum also 
loved and adnifaed by those, whose pbSitiaM were tokifsrior to 
his. This unpleasant ehange was caiued by. the -dtath'el his 
wife, a lady in' every sense of the< word. Sis dams, Ukamany 
another, wished tox a son and heir. Dissppointed in hls' first 
child, whioh was « daogiiter, he yet hoped tO' have • sonto^njoy 
his estates, snd that objdet he loved. Bot whenl«dyiDaxeas 
was ealled away to another world, leavlttg hev-littla daoghter 
scarcely two years old, herhnsband gfadhiaUy grswhang^tier 
and gloomier, devoting nrash of his tfane and* attenffon #o the 
superintending of his little heiress's ednoatinn, watehfolol her 
progress, prond of her beanty, and a gratified sUveto her 
ofaildiflh, wayward oaresses and inelinntions. 

Nor did the littie Annie grew np without some ef her pasent's 
pride and exclusive notions pervading her aotiana;' on the oon- 
trary, she was more wayward, more oneertain, • psoodsr in her 
girlish way; bnt move, infinitely more, eharitaUevklndir, home- 
lier, than her parent had ever been. 

There was one pomt on wUsh her fatber and riia diffisMd; but 
it was one in whioh not all his persnaiinns, nor even his ioinno- 
tions, ooqUL prevent her having her own way^ It was ssaanisting 
with Hubert Snotley* Sir James had wroiq^t npon family prids, 
and riches, and title, and position, to win bar from the habit she 
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htd €f ining wi^ itq]^, but in Tain, firadly would she torn 
vn h«r ItUii lips, and ask )um : ** Are yon afraid, papa, I ahall 
■ak him io be my hiuiDana T* Her pap* waa aeyere, there is no 
doobl iol iitBft ; Imi he was wiae enongh to know that eompnlsion 
with » gbi lika hia ^anght^r would .only rivet more tightly the 
bondahe willed to break, pr ereste notions be hoped had no 
aariitanee aave ?n hia ^wn f eank 

Ai4 10 ^am J>ntcaa grew v^ into the treahneaa of young 
iwm>nbiy^,'beantifql wit|i i^ pe^qliar sort of beanfy, and in- 
aato^ l^iroiul WiUi a laudable apedea of hangbtineaa. Her beauty 
ftnriffM more of the expresaion and general appearance that 
ooB^fltQed reapeet, while deepening into admiration as length of 
M^naintanoe opened more aoeiaUy the qualities adorning the 
mind. She'waa one of the few whose countenances gain from 
the t^ia mental reflex ahown thereon. Keen and steady in her 
peraeptiana, hair fiiendahip, much leas her afliBotion, was never 
giTaa to one lAose mind was not imbued with nature's true 
toaamnga. A ¥<9bi of deep satire pervaded her conyersation with 
llioae whioae cgollam, pedantxy, vaiuty, or arrogance excited her 
mirth. Her character, however, will be better known as the 
■koiy proceeds. . 

A beanfifol day in October. The huntsmen had gathered in 
an their atteogth, making the field the iineet of the season. 
Kany ladiea followed the honnda on the oooadon, and none 
among them rode a statelier aeat nor astatelier steed than Annie 
Pareus. Her horae was truly a gallant beast, black as jet, as 
llfliy and y$i aa dodle as a barb. 

The fat #as unMurttied on the brow of Croghry Hill, just a 
little abottf Sir Jamea'a realdenee. Away he gallantly led, and as 
boldlt (oIDfrwid hin puhntan. Away and away, ditdi nor fence 
pfofing aa obatad^ to eunning Beynard or tba well-mounted 

8odd«i^ » ay aduMB thMogh fha ohai4. 

** Tbt rffir 1 The ilvar T* 

Bolt WM. Sba loK waa Man makiag for the Avonbuoy, with 
KlMhfMndfiBfiillaijalhiB tf|l,tha rldara loUowinit down the 
UIL Oailyliioboiaaa attempt the river; lightoing, ridden by 
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Min Duea«, and Reyenge, guided by the steady hand of Hnbect 
Santley. The other riders swerved away to the right towards . 
a bridge that spaoned the river about a mile distant'. As Miss' 
Darens sped across the meadows bordering the water/s edg^, she 
was addressed by her companion. 

*' I trast yonr horse swims well, Miss t)arcns?" 

** I do not know, indeed ; papa has liim these months past, 
bat I believe we have never tried him in the water yet.*' 

▲s the lady replied, the river was reached, and into it plnnged 
the two horses at the same instant that the hoonds emerged from 
it on the other bank. Hubert kept his eye steadily fixed on liitf . 
companion, and soon perceived that her hunter was uneasy. 
The uneasiness increased; and Lightning soon succeeded in 
casting his rider, and immediately afterwards struck for the 
shore he had left. Hubert foresaw the danger, and had made 
preparations to meet it. He had already tunied Revengers heiEMl 
in Miss Darcus's direction, and though the current was here 
pretty strongi but a minute or so elapsed until the now senseless 
lady was on the saddle before him. To gain the bank they were 
seddug occupied bat a few seconds. Hubert was not only a 
thoroughly sensible fellow, but also ready of invention, and soon 
enjoyed the happiness of seeing the lady recovered from her 
insensibility. 

Not more than a huudred perches Irom the bank where Hubert 
and Miss Darcus alighted, were the wine-cellars of a dergyman^s 
mansion, which itself stood convenient on a rising mound over- 
looking the river, and adjoining which was a pretty cottage of 
the gardener, who was also the porter. To this cottage Hubert 
now led his companion, who was already greatly recovered from 
her accident, and beginning to regain her colour and composure. 
A good fire assisted in restoring her to her usual state ; while 
Hubert, meantime, strolled down towards the river for Bevenge. 
Noticing Reynard's tracks, he turned to follow them, and.toonil 
himself conducted towards the dilapidated wine-celligrs. And 
dilapidated they were, their doors lying open and broken ; the 
windows unclosed and unbarred, and the walls and roofs rent and 
torn in many places. Into one of the compartments Hubert 
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tnusked Beynazd ; and there, pantiiig and exbaosted in one of the 
comers, the thievish animal was captured alive by our young 
farmer, just as the hounds, which had partly lost the scent, and 
been partly called after the huntsmen, came on the spot, accom- 
panied close at their heels by the riders. 

Sir James Darcus was actually quivering with suppressed 
passion, at not only losing the fox, but at its being taken alive, 
and particularly by Hubert Santley. A disagreeable recontre 
was evident, but was fortunately prevented by the opportune 
approach of Miss Darcus, whose presence compelled her haughty 
parent to curb his wrath as best he could. He was assisted in 
this by noticing the yet somewhat disordered appearance of his 
daughter. 

" Why, Annie, how is this?'' enquired he, as she came suffi- 
ciently close to him, so that he noticed her unusually pale cheeks 
and ruffled hair. 

" Lightning threw me when crossing the Avonbuoy, papa," 
she answered, ** and bat for Mr. Santley I would now be lying 
in the water ;" and her voice yet quivered as she thought of her 
narrow escape from the fangs ef death ; and her eye gleamed 
with thankfulness as she glanced in heartfelt gratefulness at 
Hubert. Her father turned to her preserver. 

** I thank you, Santley. From my heart and soul I thank 
yon ;'* and fervent and firm was the grasp with which he caught 
Hubert's hand. His heart was touched, for his daughter was 
his most vulnerable part, and his heart prompted the thanks his 
lips uttered. With no less warmth did Hubert retnm the grasp, 
bnt he uttered no reply, knowing in his heart that the baronet's 
gratitude was but a fieeting effasion. 

** Bemember, Sir James," Hubert answered, ** that Miss 
Barcns is still in her wet clothes, and may, in conseqnenoe, 
receive injuries from them, while we are losing time. Would it 
not be well, then, to procure a carriage lor the ride to Heather 
Hall? With your permission, III ride up to the rector's and 
get one of his carriages ; and may I suggest that, in the mean- 
time, Miss Darcus ought to remain near the fire, and get some 
nourishing drink too." 

Al 
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He accompanied this last sentenoe by a honied yet befleeching 
glance towards the lady, and was gratified to see she understood 
him, while, at the same time, he felt she appreciated his inten- 
tions at their proper worth. Without waiting for affirmation or 
negation from Sir James, he leaped on Beyenge, and rode 
swiftly away ; for, though the rector's mansion stood, as has 
been said, only a few perches from the gardener's cottage, in a 
direct line, yet by the road, or the way Hubert would have to 
bring the carriage, it was folly a mile off. 

Hubert's departure seemed to be the signal for others of the 
huntsmen to depart also ; so, after the usual common-place ex- 
pressions of condolence and hope to Miss Darous and her father 
on her late accident, all gradually withdrew until none remained, 
save a neighbouring baronet, Sir Alexander Edwards, and the 
servants. 

If the leading trait in the character of Sir James Darous was 
haughtiness, that of cowardice was predominant in the breast of 
Sir Alexander Edwards. If the former's tyranny towards his 
inferiors resulted from a feeling of fancied superiority or intoler- 
able arrogance, the latter's sprang from a ferocious sense of 
power, or a paltry wish to display authority. If the one was 
hateful for his pride, the other was equally so for his poltroonery. 
Sir James bore with the failing of his brother baronet for some 
reason which had never become pubUc, though the association of 
two so dismmilar characters gave rise to many a surmise of why 
the acquaintance was so lengthened, and it was shrewdly con- 
jectured that Sir Alexander had ulterior purposes in view than 
any easily apparent. 

On more occasions than one, prior to the evening on which 
the fox-hunt occurred, as mentioned above, and which is the first 
of the incidents that compose this tale, the two baronets had had 
many private interviews ; und now, having seen Miss Darous 
comfortably fixed in the gardener's cottage, they went out, and 
were soon arm-in-arm engaged in what was evidently an interest- 
ing and exciting conversation. 

** But I assure you. Sir James," the other was saying, " I 
make no unwarranted assertion. I weold pledge my life that 
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that Smiley is caught by your daughter's ohan&i. I kept my 
eye on him while she was present, and I am certain I am right. 
And then, look at his Tolnnteering to ride away to procure a 
vehicle to conyey her home rather than that she shoold risk 
any harm riding heme in the saddle." 

" And am I to nnderstand, Sir Alexander, that yon can fanlt 
every ene who shows any attentive kindness to my daughter?'* 
asked Sir James, with some asperity in his voice, his choler 
rising. 

** Most nnqaestionably not. But my dear Daroos," continued 
Sir Alexander, perceiving the mistake he had made, and hasten- 
ing to pacify his companion, " do yon not perceive the impro- 
priety of a young man's proffering advice and assistance, when 
yon — ^her father, and I — an old friend of your family, are present. 
To me, such boldness — and from a mere farmer too ! — savours 
of impertinence. Hence my wonder that either you or Miss 
Darcus accepted his offers, if ye are, as I must believe ye to be, 
from your promises at least, favourable to other projects which 
yon and I understand and sanction." 

'* If any other man than Sir Alexander Edwards so aspersed 
my daughter's judgment as to suppose she could look with 
favour on any clod-hopper, as Santley is, I would count him my 
enemy for life ; and that even Sir Alexander could so doubt 
me as to think I could break my pledged word, is a presumption 
founded on no just grounds," burst out Sir James, returning 
from the satisfied mood into which the first part of Sir Alexan- 
der's last sentences had put him, to his more usual irascibility ; 
** and besides," he continued, '* there was no other person, Sir 
Alexander, to show kindness by offering either advice or assis- 
tance at such a necessary moment." 

** Excuse my differing with you. Sir James," interrupted or 
rather responded the other ; ** did you not notice how the young 
man allowed no time for any one else to interfere ? However, I 
am only too happy in the knowledge of your and your daughter's 
dislike to such a mesallianee, to pursue the subject further. I 
would, however, beg you to pay particular attention to this 
Santley's conduct when he returns, and my life on it, but he will 
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offer his seryices to drive Miss Barcns home. But there he 
comes, and his owu horse, too, in the carriage.'* 

The yehide was a sort of covered phaeton to he drawn by one 
horse, and Hubert had yoked Revenge in it, a *' thing he would 
haye done for no living neighbour save for Miss Darcns," as he 
afterwards expressed himself. The rector, it turned out, was 
from home with his carriage horses along with him, and the others 
were on the farm. Hubert alighted as the Baronets approached. 

**I had to put Revenge to the traces, Sir James," said he; 
" and I would add that, save with myself, my horse is none of 
the safest, so that I feel it necessary to suggest that I should 
driye him home myself.*' 

Sir James and Sir Alexander exchanged glances. The hitter's 
countenance wore an expression of victory. Hubert noticed this 
play of features, and it set him thiuldng. To use the common 
expression, he ** smelled a rat," and became watchful. 

**So, gentlemen," he communed with himself; " you have a 
mutual understandiog then ; and you haye been chattiug lately, 
too ; and I and my acts have come in for share of your plans. 
Well, 'tis well to be on one's guard ; bat I'll see the stuff both 
of you are made of before I yield ; nor will the fault be on my side 
if I lose." 

**My friend here, Sir Alexander, Mr. Santley," said Sir James, 
" prides himself upon his skill in managing restive or refractory 
horses — what think you of permitting hitn to drive my daughter 
home, and so give him an opportunity of proving his oft-boasted 
abiUty?" 

** WiUiogly, Sir James, If you desire it, though I warn Sir 
Alexander he may meet his matcli in Revenge. Or better still, 
and surer, let him yoke his hunter into the carriage, and then, 
of course, there need be no fear." 

Hubert knew well Ihut noUher of the Baronets would yoke in his 
horse, but he wished particularly to place Sir Alexander in a 
dilemma. 

** No, no, Mr. Santley ; that would look as if I feared to try 
your hon«. I'll try th« temper of yours first, and if I am beaten 
we may try the other plan then. I have rarely seen the horse 
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I eonld not make entirely tractable in twenty minates or half-an- 
hoar. But now, here is this animal of mine, the most obstinate 
I ever conquered, and I'll - bet you one thousand pounds to one 
hundred he conquers yon before I confess myself beaten by 
yonrs." 

*' I accept the bet. Sir Alexander," answered Hubert; ** but in 
this way. Either you drive a mile or two along the road towards 
Heather Hall, while I remain ready to assist you if necessary ; 
or remain you to give me help should I need you, while I am 
trying the temper and mettle of your horse — say which it shall 
be. But remember, should my horse remain in the carriage till 
the bet be settled, I claim the privilege of driving him home ; 
that is, should you lose." 

** So be it. And I'll drive one mile along the road and pull 
up there. When you see us stopping, you may bring Spitfire 
along our length — if you can ;" and Sir Alexander slowly, sar- 
castically, and emphatically, pronounced the last three words as 
be concluded the sentence. That a horse which had given him 
80 much trouble and taken so many trials to conquer, should 
yield to a few minutes' ruling by a stranger, was a supposition 
he could not by any means bring himself to admit ; and there- 
fore it was that he felt so rejoiced when Hubtirt answered : — 
** Agreed, Sir Alexander; and now get you into the phaeton 
while I inform Miss Darcus that she may proct ed sttfely home- 
wards." 

While Hubert was conducting the lady out, he found time to 
whisper : — " Excuse my abruptness, but for old friendship's sake 
answer me candidly — which would you prefer to drive you home 
this evening, Sir Alexander Edwards or myself?" 

Miss Darcus did not understand, because »1)edid not hear, any 
of the arrangements the gentlemen had been making in Jier 
absence. With true feminine perception, however, she saw there 
was more behind the question, and that the present moment 
permitted no time for explauatiou ; with generous candour, 
therefore, did she reply, whisperingly, by the single monosyllable, 
** Yon." Hubert had barely time to utter, *' Fear not, then," 
when the phaeton was reaohe ! , into which he handed Miis Daroui 
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beside Sir Alexander, who had ahready taken his seat therein. 

The arrangements regarding the trial of the horses, and the 
ynftlnng of the bet, had been heard by one or two of the serrants. 
The report soon spread to the *' big house,** and a crowd had 
gathered, as it alwajs^will gather on snch and similar occasions, 
though no one can ever tell who spreads the news or summons 
the crowd. With the Baronets* servants, who had been in atten- 
dance for the hunt, the gardener's family, and some two score of 
labourers and children, well up to fifty were congregated around 
the place, when Hubert, seeing Miss Darcus comfortably fixed, 
turned towards them and said : " Now, Sir James, be kind 
enough to precede us to the road ; and you, neighbours, will you 
follow him, that you may all see the settling of the bet. as I'll 
have to lead my horse up the lane.** 

A few perches of a lane led from the little open space in front 
of the gardener*s cottage up to the main road, and along this 
BeveDge was led by his owner. On reaching the highway, 
Hubert gave a glance of assurance to Miss Darcus, drew quickly 
to one side of the road, but slightly in advance of his horse*8 
head, so that he was in sight of the animal's eye, and said 
sharply, " Now, Sir Alexander, try your skill, but be cautious.*' 
He then folded his arms across his breast, and coolly began to 
whistle *' Limerick Races." And in the same spot and position 
he remained standing and softly whistling all the time of the 
trial. 

The Baronet tightened the reins, gave a slight chirrup, and 
then addressed Bevenge : " Now, good horse, forward. For- 
ward, Bovenge ; up, man, that's a good horse.*' With these and 
such like expressions he tried to get the horse forward, but not a 
step in the right direction would Bevenge take. He would go 
backwards, sideways, hopping, prancing, neighing, bolting, 
cock his ears, switch his tail, shake his head — anything at all 
but what Sir Alexander wanted him to do — take the straight 
road forward. Then a little touch of the whip was tried, but 
this was worse ; while the evident danger of an upset soon com- 
pelled thn Baronet to desist from that course. Then coaxing 
Again, and patting, and whispering, and whistling, and chirrup- 
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ing were all tried alternately, but all proyed eqoallj useless in 
getting Revenge a single step homeward. For about twenty 
minutes the trial continued, and then Sir Alexander, maddened, 
disappointed, enraged, pulled the animal steady, and confessed 
he had lost the bet; *' but only," said he, "because Miss Dareus is 
in the carriage. Qive me your horse saddled and bridled, Mr. 
Santley, and I'U double the bets that Til tame him and ride to 
Heather Hall or farther." 

" We shall leave that for another time. Sir Alexander, but 
now " 

** Tes, yes, so we must, but let us now see you perform your 
part of the challenge,*' shouted the Baronet, biting his upper lip 
till the blood appeared. 

" Where is your horse, Sir Alexander ? You began your trial 
only on the main road hero, and I claim the same privilege,** 
said Hubert. 

The Baronet's servant had remained inside the lane with his 
master's horse, and from there Sir Alexander ordered Spitfire 
to be brought forward. And meantime, Miss Darcus was 
cautioning and entreating Hubert to be careful, and not expose 
himself unnecessarily to danger. 

'* For your sake. Miss Darcus, and to humiliate Sir Alexander, 
I promise to be doubly careful." 

At this moment the Baronet approached, leading Spitfire by 
the bridle. Hubert moved towards the animal's head; and 
while doing so he succeeded in catching his eye, which he held 
enthralled by his own until he caught the bridle. He continued 
his hold of the horse's eye until he questioned the -Baronet : 

"Do you guarantee, Sir Alexander, the strength and safety of 
Spitfire's harness ?" 

"I pledge my word of honour to its perfect security, Mr. 
Santley, in so far that I risked myself on it to-day during the 
hunt." 

Sir Alexander had scarcely concluded the sentence when 
Hubert, with a single bound, leaped into the saddle, the bridle 
in his hand. 

Spitfire gave a bound, and the trial began. 
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Chapter II. 

Among the regidents in the neighbourhood of Heather Hall 
liyed a family of the name of MoGool, who were half servants, 
half retainers of the Santley's ; and 'whose eldest son, at the 
time to which the opening of this story refers, was known as the 
foster brother of Hubert Santley. 

Edward McCool was as fine a specimen of the stont-limbed, 
hardy, Irish Celt as ever trod Erin's sod or swung the shillelah. 
In many a camun match, and in many a fight at a fair, he bore 
off the palm. Full of fun and frolic, harmless as a lamb when ' 
calm, yet fierce as a lion when angered, this young Hercules 
was the pride and admiration of his own neighbourhood and 
friends, but the envy and dislike of adjoining parishes and fac- 
tions, whom defeat maddened, and whose chiralry — ^for they 
had a chivalry — could hear no conqueror, nor even an* equal, in 
prowess. Many anecdotes of Ned are related by the peasantry 
who knew him, with all the raciness and vividness of admiration 
and delight. The following incident I heard told scores of 
times: 

Owen Slevin was a neighbour of the MoCools, and was one of 
those devil-may-care characters who are never happier than 
when in a frolicHog fi^^lit ; rarely, if ever, from under the ban of 
the law, but whose goed fortune, watchfulness, or carelessness 
it was that always prevented their being taken by the officers, 
for policemen were not then in existence in Ireland, and soldiers 
were scarcer, while open defiance or covert dens were more com- 
mon than now. Owen had the happy knack of getting into 
what would seem insurmountable difficulties to others, but from 
which, by some extraordinary freak of unexpected luck, he was 
sure to get free. At one lime there were no less than thirteen 
warrants issued against him; and, stranger still, they were 
either for party fights or private distillation ; for, though no fiiir 
or other gathering occurred within miles around without Owen's 
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being prasent, and both giving and receiving outs, bruises, and 
knoek-downs, yet sneh oases rarely entered the law courts ; it 
was in the party oases, or where the ganger came in, that the 
power of the law was appealed to, and for these had the warrants 
for his apprehension been so often issued. It seemed, however, 
as if Owen led a charmed life ; for, though after every fight he 
seemed, to a novice in the arts of the shillelah, wounded almost 
to death, lyet the very next quarrel found him fresh and fiery as 
ever ; and though he was often chased and ** set" by the soldiers, 
some fortunate circumstance always turned up to prevent his 
being captured ; nor was the pursuit often the less successful 
that traitors and informers were less numerous then than they 
unfortunately are at the present time, in this year of grace one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-one. 

Matters had gone on in this manner for years with Owen, 
when, to free themselves from a desperate and determined 
enemy, as well as to prevent any further opposition from him, 
his religious opponents collected one evening, resolved to seize 
him by '* hook or by crook," and either punish him themselves 
or hand him over to the authorities. Some were for the former, 
and some were for the latter. The arguments were waxing 
warm, when some one quietly remarked, " Dinna gut your fish 
till ye get them.*' The pertinence of the proverb was instantly 
seen, and a laugh ensued. 

There were several hundreds gathered, all well armed, and 
knowing where Slevin lay hidden, off they started across the 
country to the house he was lying in ; lying, completely laid up 
from the recent effeets of his last great %ht, which had resulted in 
fever. Some masons were at work building a bam a few perches 
from Owen's covert, and chatting and laughing with the work- 
men stood Ned M*Gool, when the shouts and trampling of the 
approaching party were heard. 

** For Owen Slevin, by Heaven 1" shouted one of the masons 
from the high scaffolding on the wall. 

It was evening, almost night. The sun had set, and twilight 
was deepening over the earth, giving that hazy indistinctness to 
If more especially those at a distance, which confuses the 

b2 
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beholder, and makes him nncertain as to the enet nature of an 
object. The peculiarity of the moment assisted in the ruse. 
Ned MeCool quietly took off his ooat, threw it oyer his arm, 
crept a short distance away along the shadowed side of a haw- 
thorn fence, and then rising to his full height of six feet two 
inches, away he sped, right oyer the fences, ditches, and hedges 
of the open coontry, in full view of the nearing crowd ! 

Thoogh there was certainly a great difference between the 
appearance of Ned and Owen, yet the twilight and the distance, 
short as it was, and the rapid flight, were good fair proofs that 
the fogitiye was sorely Owen Slevin, so the crowd, with a fierce 
shout of victory^ and a few rambling shots at the running man, 
scattered and followed in wild pursuit. 

There was no man in the country, howeyer, who could equal, 
much less oyertake, Ned ; so he kept leading them on for nearly 
two miles, at times visible to them, and again invisible to them ; 
but at length he so quickened his speed that they completely 
lost sight of him. When he made certain that he had succeeded 
in doing this, he slackened his speed to a walk, put on his coat 
which he had kept hanging on his arm during his race, leaped on 
to the road towards which he had been gradually directing his 
footsteps, and along which he could now hear his pursuers 
hastening, and coolly turned and met them, seeming like a quiet 
wayfai^er returning from the neighbouring town. The foremost 
of the crowd questioned him if he had met anyone along the 

road as he came along.* 
** There was somebody came running down the fields there a 

little ago," he answered ; " and ran along the road. What's the 

matter?'' 

They all knew Ned, and knew, too, his tendencies, that they 
would be on the side of their enemy, Owen Slevin, so they 
answered him : *' Oh, nothing. We only want to catch the man," 
and away they went with renewed speed, to be certain that they 
would gain the time lost speaking to Ned. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the chase was unsuccessful, 

* A fact. 
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and Owen e^oaped again, thanks to ihe vigflanoe of Ned MeCOoL 
Cnxions, too, U it not ? That Owen's opponents neyer gathered 
on him again after that evening ; and it was many years after 
the eyent, when relisions strife had ceased to be so prevalent as 
then, when they heard that it was Ned MoGool himself they 
ehased on the occasion, and not Owen Slevin. They never re- 
taliated ; and the strong phalanx Ned led astray had decreased 
to a small fraction of their then nnmber, ere his rose beeome 
known. This occvirence is an illustration of Ned's ehaiaeter, 
the leading points of which will be more clearly understood 
aa this story proceeds. Let it be also understood distinctly, 
that Ned McCool isno creature of the imagination ; many, many 
yet living, should this story fall into their hands, will easily 
recognise him, and not him alone, but the greater number of the 
incidents mentioned in these pages. To the direct narration, 
however. 

On the same evening and about the same time that Sir Alex- 
ander Edwards lost the bet in trying Hubert Santley's korse, 
two men were busily engaged in cleaning up a large bam which 
stood in a field about four miles from Heather Hall. The barn 
stood a few score yards, say half-a-dozen, up the field, which 
itself bordered the main road leading past Heather Hall. One 
end of the bam was closely packed with straw, up almost to the 
roof-ridge ; while the other end of the bam bad just been swept 
clean by the two men, the only articles in it being a few chairs 
and a table. On this latter article there were three plates, 
proving pretty plainly that a collection would be made. 

The two men finished the cleansing operation to their satis- 
faction, after which they went out, only hasping the door behind 
them, but were only gone a few minutes, carrying two long 
forms with them when they returned. These they left on the 
bam floor, and again went away. Again they returned with two 
more, and afterwards with two more, and so on until the clean 
end of the bam was well filled with seats, when they again went 
away, this time seemingly to a greater distance than before. 

Scarcely were they out of sight, when two very different per- 
SQDS approii9h«d th9 bam very cantioTwly ; and on seeing the 
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« coast dear,** after a careful reooxiiuntre they opened the door 
and entered. One of these was a tall, straight, athletic negro ; 
and the other seemed a plonghman or general farm servant of 
the neighbonrhood. 

Who this negro was no one seemed to know. He had appeared 
on seyeral occasions lately, and the supposition had consequently 
arisen that he mast be the servant of some of the resident neigh- 
bouring gentry. Hence many enquiries were set on foot, but 
none of them was successful. The only person who had ever 
been seen speaking with him was Hubert Santley, and it was sur- 
mised that he could surely give any necessary satisfaction 
regarding " poor darkey.** Whether he could or not, he never 
let the curious public know, as he always met enquiries on the 
matter in such a way that he rarely, in fact never, was ques- 
tioned twice by the same individual. 

The black, on entering the bam, carried some bundle under 
his coat. Both he and his companion, by rather extraordinary 
exertions, succeeded in gaining the top of the straw heap, where 
they laid themselves flat down on their faces, in such a position 
as to command a good view of the floor below, while they were 
themselves well hidden from any up-turned look, by the straw 
they gathered around their heads. 

They had lain thus ensconced for nearly fifteen minutes with- 
out any disturbance, but at length two persons — a man and a 
woman — entered. They dropped some coins on one of the plates 
on the table, then moved quietly forward to one of the forms, 
sat down, and beg^n chatting in a subdued voice. Immediately 
after, some more persons came in, deposited their mites on the 
plates, and passed on to seats. This went on until the bam be- 
came filled with persons of both sexes — ^filled to sufibcation, 
many having to remain outside the building altogether. 

At length one who seemed to be a leader arose and announced 
that, *' according to previous announcement, the so very cele- 
brated preacher they expected would certainly be present, but 
that he was unavoidably detained some minutes longer than he 
originally intended;** and that, meantime, they would proceed 
with a little devotion until his arrival. 
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This proposition seeming very acceptable to the company, the 
same speaker began a prayer, a ** short one*' he said ; but it 
proved so long that, ere its condnsion, the very celebrated 
preacher arrived. A few minutes were given to collecting him- 
self, to lighting some candles, and to making a short prayer, 
and the great man began his sermon, " which was," he said, 
'* according to the advertisement previonsly published, on the 
Last Judgment.** 

Affectingly, grandly, and beautifully, did he proceed till he 
reached the stage where the angel should sound the trumpet to 
call forth all nations to the final valley of settlement. Here the 
feelings of the audience found vent in groanings, sighings and 
weepings ; and the speaker surpassed himself. 

** Then, dearest brethren,** said he ; '* the angel shall go forth,, 
and in those thunder tones which shall penetrate to the inner- 
most and outermost comers of the broad earth, to the bottom of 
the mighty deep as to the loftiest summits of the loftiest moun- 
tains, to the lonely graves on the lonely hill-side, and to the 
bleached bones on Zahara*s desert breast as well as to the civil- 
ized beauties whose graces and virtues the decorations of modem 
cemeteries attest ; to the sinner and the saint, the godly and the 
ungodly, to all and everywhere and every person, to you, and 
you, and you, and to me, shall those thunder jtones of that last 
dreadful trumpet penetrate, awakening, awing, terrifying, and 
revivifying in piercing alarm for the Great Judgment-—^'* 

A terrible sound and sight at this stage stopped further pro- 
ceedings on the part of the preacher or his eongregation. The 
negro had cautiously slid the bundle from under his coat, showing 
it to be an immense trumpet-horn ; this he protruded over the 
straw-heap, and, inhaling a chest full of air, he blew one loud, 
long, echoing peal, truly and really in " thuader tones 1** 

One upward glance from the meeting, and the black face, 
swollen cheeks, extended eye-balls, and sounding trumpet were 
beheld ! A yell of horror and terror arose ; and with a wild 
sbnat of " Satan I Satan 1'* all rushed pell-mell from the bam 
in hurried, maddened confusion, overturning seats, table, chairs, 
candles and money, in their alarmed haste. No thought was to 
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be giyen to the snbscriptionB on such an occasion; all wean too 
terrified, bow that the last daj, as they fancied, was come^ to 
attend to such dross. Nor were the confusion and haste lessened 
by seeing his Satanic Majesty descend from his lofty throne 
with lightning speed, surrounded by fiaming globes of fire ; the 
fact being that the negro had leaned forward too far and so over- 
balanced himself, coming tumbling to the floor, accompanied by 
his comrade and several bunches of the straw, those latter seem- 
ing, to the already over-astonished eyes of the beholders, so 
many balls of fire ; while the groaning and bellowing of the 
trumpet proceeded more fearfully than at first, lending an addi- 
tional impetus to the excited force of the fleeing crowd !* 

In a few seconds the barn was emptied of every individual 
save the two mischief-makers, who now struck a light, then pro- 
ceeded leisurely to gather up the money, which lay scattered 
over the floor. This done, they departed, laughing heartily, and 
took the direction towards Heather Hall. 

Passing along they came to a lonely, dilapidated house, in 
which there was scarcely a whole pane in the windows, nor a 
handful of thatch on the roof. 

And yet, in that dwelling resided seven of a family, five of 
whom were lying iU of a fever, and all in absolnte destitution ! 
Yes, in the veiy essence of destitution 1 Meat nor money, cloth- 
ing nor furniture was there under the roof ! And the time was, 
nor was it far distant either, when health and plenty were in the 
fullest abandance in that same dwelling. The father was a black- 
smith, the best and busiest in the neighbourhood. Years and 
years he laboured soberly and carefully, while his family were 
happy and healthy. At length he became a slave to the cursed* 
trebly cursed, whiskey ; and his trade dwindled away, because 
unattended to ; his wife exerted herself hard at her wheel to 
support her little children, but when her husband was carried 
home dead to her one night, and when the shock and consequent 
trouble threw her on a bed of sickness, the gnawing fangs of 
hanger grappled on the little ones, fever set Id, and on boards, 

with srjircely f>ufiicient to forin a coveiiDg, lay the poor mother 

— — . 
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and her five children, while crawling about over the cold fioor, 
but too weak to work, crept the eldest child, a little girl. 

In throngh one of the broken windows of this hoose the neigro, 
as he and his companion passed on, jerked in the money they 
had gathered in the bam. 

'* Oh, mamma, mamma, we'll get some meat now, for dada has 
sent as money I" wailed forth the little girl. But when she got 
no answer, and slid up to the bed, and knelt down beside her 
mother, and stooped to kiss the thin worn mouth, and pat her 
two little wan hands over the attenuated cheeks that once bloomed 
fair and fresh, she again wailed oat — ** Oh, mamma, mamma 
dear, yoa are se cold, cold, cold, cold 1 Oh, will you not speak 
to Elly ?" 

Poor little thing, she was an orphan now in reality — ^her 
mother was no more ! No wonder death came strange to her, for 
she had never encountered him or his ghastly labour before, 
never been brought face to face with the stiff, cold dead 1 

Sach a result of intoxicating habits ! 

When in an hour or two after the money was thrown into the 
house, a poor woman, accustomed to call in the evenings, went 
in, she found little Elly lying senseless across her dead mother's 
bosom, while beside them, two of the little babies had also de- 
parted from this world of trouble. Though the money was too 
late to save the lives of the mother and her two little ones, it was 
the means of preserving the remaining members of the family, 
and burying those already dead, without making them a case of 
charity, or a burden on the neighbours. 
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A long winding ayenne, gradually ascending, and well bordered 
by stately trees, was the approach to a rather elegant and solid 
mansion, built in the Moorish style of architecture. Up this 
avenne, abont ten o'clock on the eyening — or rather night — of 
the foz-hnnt, rode three horsemen. Place the mansion on the 
loneliest side of Groghry Hill, imagine some impalpable reports 
about robberies or Bibbonmen to haye annoyed the cowardly, 
who, in this, as in all similar phases, magnified the molehill into 
the mountain, consider the effect which a few extra bumpers of 
wine and brandy would haye, when the ayerage quantity trebled 
the cowardice, and the incident abont to be related regarding Sir 
Alexander Edwards — ^for he and his two seryants were the three 
horsemen referred to aboye — will be the better understood and 
appreciated. The baronet had delayed longer than he would 
haye really wished at Heather Hall, warning Sir James Barcus 
of the danger of permitting Hubert Santley to associate with 
Miss Darcns, and constantly reminding him of some understand- 
ing unknown to all but themselyes. 

Sir Alexander had, in fact, become so exasperated against 
Hubert by the eyents of the eyening that he suddenly resolyed 
to push his brother baronet to the yery extreme, by coaxing or 
compelling him to forbid Hubert the entrance to Heather Hall 
at all. 

How he did rage when he saw Spitfire conquered in the trial ; 
nor was his passionate madness made less by his own preyious 
defeat. It has been said that Hubert leaped on Spitfire's back, 
with his hand still grasping the bridle. 

" No foot Fitz-James in stirrup staid, 
No grasp upon the saddle laid, 
But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lighUy bounded from the plain. 
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Turned on the horse his armed heel, 
And stirred his courage with his steel. 
Bonnded the fiery steed in air, 
The rider sate erect and fair, 
Then like a bolt from steel crossbow, 
Forth launched, along the plain thej go." 

Like Sir Walter's Fitz-James, Hubert ** bounded" on the 
gteed; and like Bayard did the animal bound in air. Then 
away through fields and gardens, over drains and fences, across 
lea, quagmire, or potatoes. The horse's first leap when he found 
a stranger on his back was right over the hawthorn hedge by the 
roadside, and deep and strong did Hubert dig the spurs into his 
sides. In attempting the second leap the horse bolted, and but 
that Hubert was expecting such a movement, he assuredly would 
have been unseated ; as it was, however, he was prepared, and 
80 retained his position. He then wheeled Spitfire, and put him 
to the leap again, striking him a sharp blow on the ears as he 
was coming forward, and over they went. And then away and 
away, over high leaps and broad ones, Hubert facing Spitfire at 
all the difficult ones he could meet, and the animal now clearing 
them all boldly and unfiinchingly. In something less than 
fifteen minutes, Hubert, who had been guiding Spitfire in soibe- 
what of a circular direction, and was now approaching his party 
again, felt the animal beginning to be obedient to the rein. A 
few trials, and he brought him to a standstill, after which he 
walked him slewly forward to Sir Alexander, turning him and 
stopping him several times as he drew near. 

*' I think, Sir Alexander, you will find Spitfire quiet enough 
now. Except Revenge, he is the best leaper I ever rode." 

Hubert was coolly dismounting as he spoke. 

*' I confess, Mr. Santley, you have won the bet this time. I 
trust'» however, we may have another day for it. I shall send 
you a cheque for the amount to-morrow." Here was love again, 
love of revenge. 

Without utterfng another word, Sir Alexander turned half in- 
Bultiii^ly to his brother baronet, while Hubert was permitted, 
wunolested, to drive the phaeton home, and thus have the plea- 

03 
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snre of Miss Darons's society. 

*' I am wondering, Mr. Santley," said his companion as they 
drove along, " how you have trained Revenge to be so stubborn ; 
may I enquire if your whistling had anything to do in the affair?" 

" I am glad Sir Alexander has been less sharp than you,** re- 
plied Hubert ; " my whistling was the means of making hiTn lose 
the bet." 

'* So I fancied, though I am somewhat pnz2sled as to why you 
would venture on so uncertain a security." 

" Not so uncertain if yen knew Bevenge*s nature. I have 
amused myself at spare hours in training him to do some clever 
tricks. All the power of man, whip, or spur, could not put >iitw 
forward while I keep standing whistling in his view ; nor could 
any common power prevent his coming to me if I gave a peculiar 
cry. When he was but a foal, I used to bring him from the 
farthest end of the farm by this cry, and I have kept it up ever 
since. I have tried two, and sometimes three, of our servants to 
hold him when Iwonld call on him, but he would jerk them away 
like feathers and come trotting, neighing, up to me. No, no, 
Miss Darcus, I had no fear that Bevenge would deny his training 
to-day." 

There was silence for a few minutes after this, the two occu- 
pants of the phaeton seemingly puzzled what to say next. And 
is it not often so, that even when the heart is fullest and most 
anxious fer deliverance from the sweet burden from which it 
wishes to be freed, one is unable to give expression to his 
thoughts ? The pulse will beat more qiiickly, the bleed course 
more swiftly, the flush rise more rapidly to the countenance, the 
heart throb more thrillingly, and yet utterance is denied to us ; 
the strength and tremulousness of our feelings overpower us, and 
the opportunity we had wished and panted for so long, and 
which has arrived at length, slips past to our infinite regret and 
dismay, and in our solitude we are ready to curse the timidity or 
bashfulness that prevented our speaking as we so often previ- 
ously resolved to speak. 

Thus was it with Hubert now. He wished to speak, but his 
timidity conjured up legions of imaginary difficulties; and in- 
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ttead of seizing the opportnnitj presented to him, he kept gazing 
earnestly and affectionately at Berenge. He determined at 
length to break the silence. 

'* I have been thinking, Miss Daroos, of a question I would 
like to ask you if I thought it wouldn't anger you I** 

'* And pray, Mr. Santley, how are you to penetrate the mys- 
tery without putting the question ?" 

*' By going on the belief that your good nature wonldnH feel 
offended at anything I would say, I intend putting the questioD/' 

" Take care, take care. That sounds very like flattery, and 
you know, if you would preserve my friendship, you must Dcver 
say anything approaching to that." 

** Thank you, Miss Darcus, I was near forgetting myself. 
Please forgive me." 

*' Forgiven, Mr. Santley, but don't repeat the offence ; and now 
ask your question, so that you may know whether I'll be angry 
or not." 

" Thanks for the kind permission. Well, then ; have you any 
notion why Sir Alexander Edwards was so anxious to interfere 
in my arrangements this evening ?" 

** And is that the mouse you have brought forth, after such 
notes of preparatory warning ? To be sure I know why he tried 
to put you down — did you not win the ohase to-day, and was 
that net sufficient to excite his spleen ?" 

** But do you know of no other reason ?" 

** Now,' pray, do you think me omniscient, that I should know 
of Sir Alexander's intentions regarding his actions ?" 

** But that does not answer my question?" 

*' It should be a sufficient answer." 

'* True ; it ihotUd have been, but it isn't." 

** And what would you like me to say?" 

*< The 'plain, unvarnished,' straightforward truth." 

** But should I not know that ?" 

*' As far as you do know." 

** Then as far as I do know I believe he had private reasons. 
What these are I think I know ; but as I am not certain I beg to 
be excused from mentioning my fancies on the matter." 
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" I wondor do our notions coincide? If I tell my thoughts, 
will yon tell yonrs ?" 

** I am sorry I must refuse even that.'* 

(* Thank yon, thank yon." 

*' * Thank yon 1* Thank me for what, Mr. Santley ?** 

** For ref using to meet me on eqnal grounds." 

** And why do you thank me for that ?" 

'* Because your refusal to do so proves that you think there is 
somethingpersonal in the explanation, and as that opinion agrees 
with my own, we are prohably right." 

" ' Oh, most wise and upright judge !* How very iDfallible 
yon must consider your perceptions 1 On my word, Sir. Santley, 
you deserve credit for your agility in leaping at condusioBS V* 

** But more for my acuteness in discerning your thoughts. 
Seriously, Miss Darcus, I am fancying that Sir Alexander has 
his eye on yon for some object of his, and perhaps some ill- 
natured busy-body has been telling him there is danger in per- 
mitting companions from childhood, as we were, to associate 
when grown up ?'* 

" I trust Sir Alexander may dare to dictate to me what my 
conduct is to be ! Should he try such a thing once, I pledge my 
lady word he'll not be in a harry to repeat the performance. I 
allow no one to dictate to me, Mr. Santley." 

** Except those you love. May I ask if you have remarked 
anything peculiar in our conversation this evening ?" 

" I would be blind, indeed, did I not notice your calling me 
* Miss Darcus' all the time." 

<* Ton know I never did so before, when by ourselyes ; and I 
assure you I am resolved to drop it, Annie." 

" And I am glad to hear your resolution, Hubert." 

The two Baronets, who had been riding at a moderate distance 
behind the phaeton, now closed up ; and as Heather Hall waa 
just convenient, there was no time for further conversation. 
Hubert assisted Miss Daroos to alight, whUe servants took the 
horeei* heads. 

** I must trouble yon, Sir James, to send some of yov ser- 
Tinti with the oaniage to the rector's to«morrow." 
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" Certainly, Mr. Santlej ; but are yon not coming in to join 
as in a glass of wine and some refreshment ?" 

Hnbert*8 first impulse was to accept Sir James's inyitaiion. 
Indeed, it was a practice of his, to accept every snch request. 
If the kindness were wished to yon, he argued, you pained by 
refusiDg it ; and if it were only offered as a sort of sham, then 
by accepting it you turned the tables, and " bit the biter.** 

And Hubert was right. There are people who are proverbial 
for always proffering kindnesses that they hope and believe will 
be refused. Could such persons, then, be better punished than 
by closing at once with tlieir invitations 7 

The present writer once knew a family whose hobby it was to 
invite all of a certain sort of intimate strangers — if such an 
expression be legitimate — to breakfast, drive, or sup, as the case 
might be ; and if bed-time were near, the visiter must certainly 
stop all night. A young dector was visiting in the town, and 
called in one evening late to see the family. The chat went on 
in good style, until the man of medicine thought it time to leave. 

No such thing, ejaculated mater. 

Couldn't hear of it, echoed pater, 

YouUl surely not go out the night, chimed iaf rater. 

Oh, do stay, sweepstaked soror. 

'No, no, no, the doctor couldn't thiuk of such a thing ; his 
friends would be sitting up for him, for he said he would cer- 
tainly be with them by eleven. 

Well, let them wait, and pater caught him by the left breast 
button and the right breast coat-collar. 

You can stay with them another night, aud mater made claim 
to his right arm. 

Come, now, don*t be stiff, aud soror sweetly smiled and made 
love to his left arm. 

Don't be so ill to force, doctor, and frater tried hU propelling 
powers at hind quarters. 

It*s too much, friends ; I oughtn't to accept it, but I don't 
like to be rude, so just let my friends wait till they're tired, coolly 
announced M.D. 

Hem! A collapse ensued, and silence fell on the friendly 
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familj. The gnest chatted, and langhed, and joked, and rabbed 
his hands, and made himself quite at home, but a sndden domb- 
ness seized the hospitable hosts ; and pater soon complained that 
his chronic pulmonary disease attacked him when he sat up late, 
so he should retire. 

Mater, with a sense of her proper duty to husband, acted the 
part of the ancient link-boy, but her memory failed to point her 
out the backward path to the kitchen. 

Soror apologized for her absence, but it was her lot to ex- 
tinguieh the caudle in her parents' bed-room every night. 

So f rater and our friend the doctor were a happy pair, the chat 
and fun, however, being all on the latter's side. 

At this stage a friendly hand lifted the latch, while an enquiry 
was made why the doctor was staying so late. 

It was opportune, but it had been so arranged. That if be 
did not return at a certain hour, he would he coaxed to consent 
te stop all night, and then to be sent for about midnight. 

At any rate, the family were cured of their mean propensity, 
for they were never afterwards known to give an invitation but a 
good bona fide one. 

Now Hubert was of the same mind on this point as the young 
doctor was; and when Sir James gave him the invitation,* he 
knew it was only for politeness sakff, and half resolved to go in 
and so prevent Sir Alexander's tete-a-tete ^ but his other nature 
prevailed, and he refused. 

" I believe. Sir James, it will be late enough when I get home. 
Times are said to be unsafe now, and I don't like risking any 
danger." 

** I didn't think you would be any way afraid, Mr. Santley ;" 
sneered Sir Alexander. 

" Prudence is the best part of valour. Sir Alexander. Good 
night. Miss Darcus — good night, Annie," he repeated in a lower 
voice, as she gave him her hand, and returned his warm grasp 
warmly as bis own ; " good night, gentlemen." He had been 
helping to unyoke Revenge, and leaped on his back as he spoke ; 
with a parting glance at the party he was leaving, and a closer 
one at Annie in particular, he rode homewards. It was long 
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after, as has been said, when Sir Alexander left Heather Hall, 
and to him let ns now retnrn, where we left him riding np his 
avenne to his mansion of Rosedale. 

Let his surprise and alarm be imagined when, soon after enter- 
ing his park gate, he beheld a wayfarer on the path before him ; 
the glimmering of the starlight generated uncertainty as to the 
person's movements, and a handle of what seemed pike-stafGs on 
his shoulder, increased Sir Alexander's terror. Though accom- 
panied by his two servants, and in sight of Rosedale House, his 
miserable cowardly fear prevented his advancing further, till 
more assistance would be procured. The porter's cottage was, 
fortunately, convenient ; so, with the porter and his son as allies 
and in the front to face the danger, the valiant Baronet proceeded 
to the attack. The unfortunate pikeman was moving carelessly 
forward, evidently unsuspicious of any assault, and restlessly 
humming snatches of the popular refrain, 
" I'll ne'er be drunk again ; 
Oh, I broke my leg on a whiskey kes, 
And I'll ne'er be drunk again." 

While now and then he parodied the song by 
** I'll always be drunk when I can ; 
Oh, I'll drink and eat of the whiskey sweet, 
And I'll always be drunk when I can !" 

Suddenly a grasp was laid roughly and tightly on his shoulder, 
and he was told he was a prisoner ! 

*'Ap-p-pri8oner!" he ejaculated ; **an' wh-wh-what am I a 
p-p-prisoner for, I'd like to know, d-d-d-damn you?" 

«< Gome, men," shouted Sir Alexander, keeping a respectful 
distance from the prisoner ; " bring him along, he is only feign- 
ing drunkenness. We'll soon tell him what he is a prisoner for 
with his bundle of pikes se late and so near my house. Bring 
him along, and be watchful, lest he has accomplices who will 
try to rescue him." 

So they gruffly dragged hiin on to the mansion, and threw 
him into the dark strong room which was fixed specially in which 
to confine the prisoners brought before Sir Alexander in 
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his magisteriBl capaeitj. A messenger was then despatched 
post haste to the town of Moneyfin, three miles off, for a brother 
magistrate, Colonel Warborton, to hurry to Bosedale, for that 
'* one of the cnrsed Irish Ribbonmen was a priBoner, having been 
taken with a bundle of pikes on his shonlder." 

The Colonel, Sir Alexander knew, was a fierce, relentless 
enemy of the whole Irish m^ce, and on such an occasion as the 
present, wonld not hesitate to inflict summary punishment; 
while he was, himself, oveijoyed at having sach a famous oppor- 
tunity of proving his watchfulness for, and fealty towards, 
Government, and of wreaking bis cowardly spleen upon an in- 
habitant for imaginary acts of terror, boldness, or rebellion. 
Nor was the hope that the seizure might hasten his coveted 
elevation to the peerage a slight weight in the balance of his 
mind. For Sir Alexander was ambitious, in love with an 
earldom. 

Colonel Warburton is to fill a pretty important part in this 
story, and, therefore, a few words regarding him will not be 
considered inappropriate. 

He was a man of about forty-five years of age. In his younger 
days his position was less exalted than now — he was simply a 
ganger. Placed in a backward country village, his vanity and 
egotism seught vent in making love to all the pretty maidens of 
the neighbourhood, and among others his libertine glances rested 
on was a very handsome young girl named Ellen O'Bonan. A 
pure, high-minded, honourable, and ingenuous girl Ellen was, as 
ever breathed the *' breath of life.'* Candid and nnsuspidons 
as her nature was, she listened with pleasure to the sweet phrases 
and honeyed words of Ronald Warburton, the handsome young 
ganger. No thought of evil had ever been harboured within her 
pure breast ; her rustic life, withoat any ignorant rusticity about 
her, had passed along unknowing aught of the world's evils ; 
equally unacquainted with the wiles as with the follies, with the 
temptations as with the tempters, with the deceptions as with 
the deceivers, of the votaries of fnsbion and society, her heart 
had almost gone to her admirer. His insidious, libertine mind 
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ultimately showed itself; his fovl proposals brought her to a 
realisation of the fearful preeipice over which she had been top- 
pling ; and with a glance of concentrated seom and a denial 
with ineffiible emphasis, she dismissed him from her presence at 
once and for ever. Not that she hated him ; her feelings were 
too fine, too pure for that ; bnt she simply banished him from 
her company and her mind, instantaneously and effectiyely. 

As for him, his misnamed affection became a baming desire 
for revenge ; and a determination to seize the first opportunity 
that would offer for him to wreak his yengeanoe on her was the 
result of his ignominious and hasty dismissal. He had not 
long, unfortunately, to wait. 

Ellen had a married sister, Mrs. Mary Nelis, living in Glon- 
leek, the town which was the headquarters and residence of the 
ganger. Mr. Nelis was the leading and most prosperous mer- 
chant grocer in Clonleek, and was in the habit of getting much 
of his goods from Moneyfin, which was exactly five miles off. 
One market day of Moneyfin he and his servant went there with 
their horse and cart, to purchase goods. The purchases beiog 
made, the master despatched the servant homewards with the 
horse and goods, while as the evening was fine, he would him- 
self, he said, walk on after. 

When the servant entered Clonleek, he noticed the ganger 
sitting on the little seat at his door ; and when he drove forward 
the other rose, and approached him, demanding as he did so 
what was in the cart t 

'* Some shop goods for the master.'* 

•* "Who is your master?" 

"Troth, then, the deil gae ye the information; as if ye didn't 

know Masther Nelis*s horse !" 

" Mr. Nelis's 1 And what goods have you?" 

'* Flour an* meal an* whiskey an* tobacco an* ** 

*' Never mind the rest ; show me your permit for the tobacco 

and whiskey.** 

«<I niver have the permit,** answered the astonished servant ; 

*' masther has it there comin* along ahint me." 

d4 
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'* I don't oare who has it. Unless yon oan show it I most 
seise the goods in the king's name." 

" If Miss Ellen had spoke ye fair, ye wouldn't be so watehful 
now." 

** I mast do my dnty. Here, in the king's name, I command 
yon to assist me into my lodgings with these illicit goods." 

** In the king^i name** has a great power over some people; 
so it needs scarcely be wondered at that the serrant assisted the 
ganger to carry in some of the goods. And then he went on 
home with the remainder and told the afEair to his mistress. 

Miss O^Ronan was in her sister's when the servant told his 
story. 

** Send him np with yonr compliments for the goods, Mary," 
■aid she. 

** Tes ; Willy, go np and tell Mr. Warbnrton that if he be 
kind enough to let me have the goods now till Mr. Nelis comes, 
if we can't show him the permit then, I'll send them np to him 
again." 

** She can't have them," was the ganger's reply, when Willy 
delivered the message from Mrs. Nelis. 

** She shall have them," was Ellen's comment when Willy told 
the ganger's answer to the mistress, and she meant it too. She 
went np to the lodgings, where the goods were, and brought the 
servant with her. When she went in her former admirer was 
sitting before the fire, watching the roasting of a piece of meat 
on the gridiron. 

** I have come for my brother-in-law's goods, Mr. Warbnrton." 

" You can't have them. Miss O'Bonan." 

** I am come for them ; I must have them, and I shan't go 
without them." 

*' You can't have them ; you shan't have them ; and you'll 
not get them should you stay till doomsday, so. you may go to 
Connaught or the devil and whistle for them," came the bold 
and irreverent answer. 

For an instant the blood fled from Ellen's cheek, as like a flash 
of lightning came the remembrance of the sweetness and softness 
with which she once thought the speaker endowed ; and she then 
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flnshed red as scarlet. The spirit of her race was ronsed, for in 
her yeins conrsed the hlood of princes, chiefs and kingSi that 
could ill hrook insult or contempt ; so snatching the gridiron off 
the fire, she struck the ganger across the forehead with it, 
stretching him senseless on the floor. Standing beside him, she 
ordered the servant to fiod his master's goods, and carry them 
down ; this she saw done, and then she coolly followed down to 
her sister's.* 

When Warbnrton got to himself again, he saw that the goods 
were away, and that his revengefnl retaliation was this time spoiled 
unless by great exertion ; bat when he saw his bleeding forehead 
in the mirror, he swore a dreadful oath of vengeance. Snatching 
a couple of pistols, one in every hand, he ran down the street to 
Mr. Nelis's. Mrs. Nelis saw him coming, and fearing thai some- 
thing was about to happen, she pushed Ellen into the room, and 
locked the door. 

** Where are those goods, Mrs. Nelis ? Iiji the king's name, I 
demand them." 

" What goods, Mr. Warburton?" enquired she, quite innocently 
Hke. She was standing with her back to the fire in the kitchen, 
and he stood facing her, thus having his back to the room in 
which Ellen was locked, through the keyhole of which she kept 
watching every motion of the two in the culinary apartment. 

" I have sworn, madam, to have those goods. Look at my 
bleeding face, and be certain I am not to be trifled with. Yes, 
by , I'll have the goods I seized or a life." 

" What do I know about the goods you refer to ?" 

'* Your sister does — let her appear and answer where they are." 

** I think, sir, she has no taste for your society, and will likely 
net see you." 

He raised his hands, a charged and cocked pistol in each, and 
pointing them at Mrs. Nelis, he again swore another oath that 
he would have the goods or a life. What he would have done is 
uncertain, for he was mad at the time ; but Ellen through the 
keyhole saw the crisis, and bursting open the door, she leaped 

• A fact. 
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forward, caught the gnagar by the collar, put her right knee 
agaiast his back, threw him down, snatched the pistols from hia 
hands, pat her foot upon his breast, pointed a pistol towards 
him, and calmly and convincingly said : — '* Look, Mr. Ronald 
Warbnrton, look np to the roof ; do you see that side of pork 
hanging there? Well, watch my shot ;" and, elevating her right 
hand, she emptied one of the pistols at the cord by which the 
pork hong ; the great flitch came tumbling in very dangerons 
closeness to Warbarton's head, making him shudder all over at 
the narrowness of his escape, while Ellen continued : — " Now, 
listen, sir, 1*11 not shoot you, which you see I can do ; bat the 
first motion I see you making to rise, 1*11 maim yon so that 
you'll be a show for life." She then sat down on a chair at a 
distance of two steps from her prisoner, keeping the pistol 
pointed towards him. The news of the circumstance soon spread, 
the crowd collected, and whan, in less than an hour, Mr. Nells 
came home, he could scarcely reach his own door, so great was 
the throng. He' heard the story with anger and surprise com- 
mingled ; but of course he showed his permit and the ganger 
departed immediately. Ellen sought her bedroom ; when she 
was wanted, for her health and happiness to be drunk — ^for 
whiskey was scattered in gallons through Clonleek that night — 
and her sister went to find her, she was lying senseless on the 
floovi the excitement was too much for her.* 

Warbnrton registered a vow that night that he would never 
again suffer seized goods to escape him. Clonleek, however, 
was no place for him any more, he felt ; so he applied for a 
change of district, and was removed many miles away. 

Soon after his arrival in his new district, he was out one even- 
ing with the soldiers, looking for a private still, which he had 
been informed was in operation in a certain locality. He was 
successful in making the seizure ; men, whiskey, aud apparatus 
— all but the *' worm** — were caught. Anxious to get the 
'* worm** too^ he instituted a search for it. He was in the out- 
side, and right from before him away started a young girl, with 

. . ___■ _ ^ 

* A fact all through. 
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the Goyeted " worm'* nnder her arm. He gave chase, bnt found 
io his mortification he had met —or rather was following — more 
than his match. Finding that he risked losing his prize should 
he not overtake the girl, he did his very utmost, but in vain, so 
he shouted to her to stop or he'd fire. She ran on, he shouted 
again, but she heeded him not. He raised his hand, fired, and 
the girl fell. Fell dead I and within twenty yards of her mother's 
cottage. ' The shot brought out the mother, accompanied by 
three little children, in time to see the murderer stooping to pick 
up the worm. Her heart intuitively told the poor widow that her 
daughter was shot, and that the murderer was before her, though 
she hardly realised the loss at first ; but when she did, she threw 
herself on her koees beside the corpse, and prayed that a terrible 
retribution might fall on the murderer of her child, his " seed, 
breed, and generation." 

" May the Almighty shower wealth on him only for a curse ; 
may his deathbed be uneasy both on land and sea ; may fire, 
air, and water shudder, foam, and rage, at his death, or at the 
death of any one of his breed ; may their happiness be short and 
their punishment lasting — the children and grandchildren of the 
murderer of my child, his brothers and sisters and relations." 

" And when will your curse cease, granny ?" 

It was Bonald Warburton who mockingly and unwisely put the 
question to the weeping widow. 

'* When none of your race is on the face of the earth, not 
sooner ; or when years and years of a lonely repentant life teaches 
you to be a sorrowing old man for yere crimes ;" and the old 
woman raised her two hands, with their palms towards him, as if 
to drive him away, and shut him from her sight, lest she might 
be tempted to curse bim again ; for it was her grief that spoke 
his anathema, not her heart. 

The ganger departed from the place, and soon after disappeared 
from the country, no one seeming to know aught of his residence 
or movements ; and when, a quarter of a century aft erwards, a 
Captain Warburton was found in a regiment of soldiers stationed 
in Dublin, or when he purchased the Colonelcy of another regi- 
OMiit, and was sent to Moneyfin, no one'rememberedthe erewhile 
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ganger, or reoogniaed him in the preeent officer, thongh he ma 
often in Clonleek. 

Of these cironnutanoes in the li|e of Colonel Warbnrton, Sir 
Alexander Edwarde knew nothing, thongh he often fonnd himself 
wondering at the Coloners inveterate hatred of the Irish race. 
Whether the events above mentioned had anght to do in originat- 
ing or keeping alive this feeling of the Colonel, may be imagined. 

And this is the man, whom let ns now follow "as he gallops 
with his gnard np to Bosedale. His first enquiry was oharao- 
teristic of the man-devil he was. 

" Where is this damned son of an Irish whelp now V* 

Sir Alexander marshalled his servants, the • Colonel and his 
men drew their swords, and then, two deep, they valiantly marched 
to the solitary apartment where the solitary prisoner was con- 
fined. The door was thrown open with a dash, while there was 
a slight panse among the attacking party as if they feared an 
outward msh, and they charged then in full force. The light 
soon showed the prisoner, calmly sleeping on the fioor, and the 
bnndle of pike-staffs beside him. The Colonel gave him a tonch 
with his sword, and he granted and raised his head. 

** By Heavens, Sir Alexander, yonr fears have made a fool of 
yon. This is only the poor devil of a carpenter I sent to-day to 
get a few shovel shafts for me to work in the garden ; and he 
has got himself well drank 1 Ha! ha! ha! ha! haT* 

And the soldiers chimed in. The rage of the baronet was 
equalled only by the laughter and mirth of the Colonel and his 
men ; and the cellars of Bosedale were emptied of many a bottle 
ere the soldiers promised silence, a promise which may have 
been kept till the barracks were reached, but no longer, fer ere 
noon next day " Sir Alexander's prisoner** was told of far and 
near — ^for the next day was a fair day in Moneyfin — and the 
joke was retailed as a standing jest against the Baronet for many 
a day, thongh more important matters soon occurred. 



* A similar scene occurred not many.mpnths ago with a J.P. 
of the oonnfy Donegal daring the Fenian soioe. 
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Chaptbb IV. 

The Porters of Magheraporter were arespeetable eonnexioii 
of people. They stood midway in social position between 
the Baronet or Visconnt and the common more well-to-do fSrmer. 
Several of them had been magistrates during tronblesome periods 
of onr country's history, and had generally aoqnitted theioselTes 
to the satisfaction of both Government and people — a rather 
difficult task ; while two of them had been High Sheriffs of the 
connty. They were also very ancient, and were fond of tracing 
their descent from more than one source, boasting of having 
blood from Irish, Scotch, and English kings. And they were 
at one time very numerous ; but they had gradually '* grown 
small by degrees and beautifully less" in numerical strength, 
until their family pride and ancestral respectability culminated 
in the last of their race, Miss Sophia Porter, as prim and eccen- 
tric, yet withal as charitable, a spinster as ever belonged to that 
much maligned class* of beings, old maids. Not that she was so 
very old either ; only about sixty, one or two in or over ; but 
she seemed nearer ninety than sixty. It was frequently remarked 
how aged and decrepit and heart-broken she had come to seem 
for the past ten or twenty years. At the age of thirty-five she 
looked little more than if she were twenty ; and many an offer 
of marriage she had refused after she reached forty. Unless 
gome mental calamity had befallen her, mere years could never, 
it was said, have wrought such premature anility. Whether any 
such misfortune had ever occurred, was not generally known ; 
the only person supposed to know her private affairs was an old 
servant, as eccentric, as prim, and as charitable as the mistress. 

At the age of sixty, however. Miss Porter received a summons 
she could neither refuse nor put off. She passed away, calmly 
and silently, with no one by her side but her old servant. Not 
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always thus would one of the Porters hare passed awaj. Time 
was when doctors and clergymen and friends and relatives would 
have been by the bedside of a departing member of the family. 
Bnt now all was changed. There had been no society, no re- 
tinne of pampered servants, no dinner parties, nor sapper 
rennions, for many a day ; no company for Miss Sophia at all 
bnt her favourite old servant. And lonely as she had lately 
lived, she' had died as lonely. For years " she had never 
stretched her side in a bed,** as the saying is; she eat on her 
" hnnkers'* by the fireside ; that is, partly on the ground and 
partly on. her heels drawn np close under her. In this position 
she died. Not without expecting death, and being prepared for 
it. But a few evenings previously she had said to her old ser- 
vant : " Catherine," said she, ** I will soon die now. In the 
little box at the head of my old bed, under the pillow, you will 
find my will, written at the time he" — ah, then, there was a 
secret weighing her down, and driving her into an early grave — 
" went away. I made no change in the original then, but I 
have added two or three codicils, giving to our young friend of 
the night of the robbery what I intended fer the other, but leav- 
ing plenty for you while you live." 

She hardly spoke again. 

When the news spread through the neighbourhood that Miss 
Porter of Magheraporf er was dead, there gathered such a *' wake" 
as was never seen in the country before or since. There were 
tea and whiskey, and pipes and tobacco galore ; lor old Catherine, 
or Caty, as she was more familiarly called, said she would bury 
Miss Porter, " her dear good mistress, as one in the land never 
was buried in the memory of man." 

The death took place just about the very moment that Miss 
Darcus was thrown into the Avonbuoy crossing after the fox ; 
and about the time that Sir Alexander Edwards noticed the pike- 
man in his avenue the people were beginning to gather to Castle- 
porter, as the Porters' family residence was named. 

The first tea of the night was over and the fun begun. The 
room the corpse lay in was cleared of all unnecessary chairs and 
tables, and arrangements made to play *' hide the brogue." 
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This play cotisittod in as many as wished to join ths sport, 
seating themselves on the gronnd in a eirole, their feet drawn 
somewhat in towards them, so that their knees reached np dose 
to their chins. Then some one of the phiyers Tohmteered to 
take the oentre of the cirde. The **brogae*'' was a tightly 
plaited piece of cloth, generally hard' and heaty, bnt not too 
bulky — a common coarse towel rolled np does light weIl«-Httd 
the fan was, to keep it going round the drde under the playen* 
knees, each one acting and appearing as if ' he aetoally had it at 
any particular moment, and all keeping up a eomplete ptMle- 
monium by jointly shouting, **^hide the'brogue^^hid#the<lirog«« 
— hide the brogue" ; while he in the centre— *the se«iEer--4fied 
to find it with some one, erer and again reoeiTing aioapitidthQmp 
from it from some player in one part of the circle > while he was 
seeking for it in another. Then he would run to the saqpMoas 
side, only to be disappdnted in the search, and to -get another 
thump from the quarter he had left. Thus was the *' seekw" 
kept looking for the ** brogue" until he wtts fortunate enosgh to 
find it with some unfortunate pkyer, who^ in his turn, had to 
occupy the centre, and go through the same ordeaL 

This fan was just beginning, the players were in the drole, 
and the brogue was in the seeker's hands, when Ned MoCool and 
a comrade boy entered the kitchen, and passed on to the room 
where the play was about to begin. 

** Come, McCool, play hide the brogae," was the cry which 
greeted him from the cirde on the floor. 

" No, no, boys, go on yourselves, year cirde is complete ; but 
I'll sit here beside the corpse, looking on." 

It is probable that Ned might have joined in the fun but for 
the whisper he recdved from Miss Porter's old servant as he 
passed through the kitchen. 

'* Ned, den't let them get too noisy up there," she whispered; 
** there'd be no use in me tellin' them to behave themsdves, b«t 
you can do it ; and Ned, for the sake of my (dear mistress^'wonH 
yon do it?" He nodded affirmatively, and passed on to the 
room 

b5 
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The fun «eent on, several seekers had fonnd the brogue, and 
were right heart glad to fiad it ; the mirth was becoming loud 
and boisterons, when a sadden and complete hash fell instanr 
taneoosly and simaltaneoasly on the players, and all eyes tamed 
in open amazement towards the bed. Ned was standing beside 
it towards its head, and pointiug to the corpse, which was sitting 
upright, and glaring with the death stare in the extended orbs ! 
A nsible pallor overspread every coantenance ! No one could 
imagine what wof Id happen next ! 

The corpse gave a jamp in the bed ; Ned gave a leap and a 
groan ; the climax was reached ; the players made a crashing, 
crashing rash for the door, and in the twinkling of an eye, aa 
the saying is, the room was cleared of all save Ned and the 
corpse ! The fugitives hardly looked round to see whether the 
deceased was following them or not. Poor Miss Porter ! She 
was able to hunt more when dead than she ever could when 
living! 

Strange as it is, it is nevertheless strictly true, that men the 
most courageous in the battle-field are the greatest cowards when 
matters of mystery come before them. Of the players at " hide 
the bzogae" in Magheraporter that night, there were men whom 
not opposition the most deadly could make falter ; and yet, at the 
apparition of a corpse sitting upright, they fled pell-mell from 
the spot 1 And how they laughed, those whom Ned called back, 
at the method which had been adopted in playing this practical 
joke. 

Ned had been but a few minutes near the corpse when he 
noticed two peculiar lumps under the sheet that covered the 
body. Sifting closely, he found that there were two large stones 
there ; and reasoning, in what proved to be correct, that they 
were placed on the body to keep it in a horizontal position — for 
he was aware of Miss Porter's habit of sitting on her " hankers," 
and knew that she had died in that position, and that, conse- 
quently, her limbs would retain the position they held at her 
death ; reasoning so, he concladed that if he could move these 
stones, and make the body leap, wouldnH he make a quick 
ceesation of hm, and a rapid scattering of the players f Search- 
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iDg Ills pockets, he foand a piece of cord, which he fastened to 
the stone laid on the knees to straighten them, and held the 
other end in his hand partly nnder the covering and close hy his 
Bide ; then he tnmhled the stone off the breast, and this caused 
the first panic among the players. When he fonnd all the eyes 
l^izing on the bed he palled the cord, thus tossing off the stone 
CD the knees, and causing the body to make a second sort of 
rebonnd, and this culminated the consternation, bo that all 
fledl* 

Ned and the old servant replaced Miss Porter again from her 
'* hunkering" position, and when the players began to retnm, 
they were solemnly assured that the deceased would not revisit 
this world in person again, provided they couducted themselves 
peaceably and quietly, which they certainly did, nothing more 
noisy than a quiet conversation occurring during the remainder 
of this, the first night of the wake. iBut it was of that bantering 
kind, which funnily recounts the chit-chat of the whole country 
around, and which is valued in direct proportion as it bears on 
any of the company present. 

" Eh, Ned, my boy,** said Brian Malone, the big blacksmith ; 
the great, good-natured Brian, whose laugh was always the 
cheeriest of the cheery, whose hand was always the readiest of 
the ready, whose joke was ever sure to propitiate or mollify. 
Poor big Brian 1 How well the writer of these pages remembers 
him, his big florid face, his large brawny hands, his massive 
broad chest, so often exposed at the warm work of the forge, his 
heartfelt laugh, and his fatal liking for the fatal whiskey. How 
well I remember to hear people remarking how Brian would 
surely bring himself to an untimely grave ; and how well I re- 
member the June evening on which the prophecy became true. 
He had been the wag and the at-hand man in the village and 
locality, and his death left a vacancy which has never since been 
filled. Ever ready to give his assistance when needed — and 
thousands of cases needed him ; ever willing to help at night, 

* A foot. 
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juxm, vOr-.aMfn; nevec selfiah nor groedji ius eqml h»s aol 
amoe been lonnd tfoand Moneyfin. 

Briiii*! wife died before himi and of the two it was oftea re- 
iBMrked that they were never known to speak oroasly to each 
othM; «hewaa'an'e»seU0nt hoMewife> and he as exoeUent a 
warkmuk Hia mirtbfnl naiifre, however, maat find rent some- 
how. Poor Veggy Malone, thendore, waatastonished one eveniDg 
•whan-she aaw Brian entering the kitchen aooompanied by a 
sergeant of the soldiery and four men. She handed the^HsiAera 
aeaU«nd.down they sat ; and there they remained for more than 
half-an-honr, phatting.with Brian and PeggYi and gaaing sns- 
picionflly at her. She couldn't koow the meaning of snch a visit 
at all ; the soldiers began to look like a lot of fools ; and Brian 
grew downeaatf sad-looking,, and silent. By and bye he winked 
to the men, who rase wheniie did and followed him oat, to the 
nnq^eakable relief .jof his wife. 

>Bnt what was the oanse of the Tiait 7 Why, Briakiiwas itoiiing 
ior.a jdke^isoi he went and asked down the sergeant **toyon 
wife of his, for he had no living witii her.** Sergeant Ghisohn 
and four of the men went down, expecting to have a case for an 
asylmn, but they soon saw the thing was only a joke. The 
sergeant felt like being offended, bat the good-natared character 
of the blacksmith triamphed, and the sergeant had the laogh 
against him for his troable. 

On another occasion Brian resolved to .give a great sapper, 
and issned his invitations to the principal portions of. his cas- 
tomers, missing none of the respectable ones. The night before 
the one intended for. the sapper, Brian went roand all who had 
piomised to attend, telling each one the names of the others who 
were to be there, and condnded his information by cooly saying 
to each individaal as he reached the door going away : ** Ton'U 
not foi^et to come early. Bring all yoar family with yoa. Oh, 
I forgot to tell yoa that yoa are to bring aa mach staff as yqa*]l 
use— hem 1" 

It was thas seen that the whole thing was a joke ; in more 
modem parlance a "sell,** and Brian's character rose in the 



eB>iinBtion;of his friands. None iras ^ffeiidsd,^ for aJl knew 4he 
natue of the man. 

At one time, Dr. Wallis was the physician of Brian's place, 
and once refused to leave an eyaniug party to attend a young 
child of the blacksmith, that had been dangeronsly bomed. 
Brian determined to give tit iat tat ; and watching his oppor- 
tunity he found that the doctor was diniag out one evening. 
Hastening to the house with post speed he sent in word that the 
rector's lady was just after having twins, and was dangerously 
ill, requesting the doctor's attendance immediately. Off from 
the dinner in hot haste rode Dr. Wallis, but when he reached 
the rectory, nothing was the matter, the rector and bis wife were 
just at tea, no twins had been born, and the only satisfaction the 
doctor had for his journey was a few glasses of wine, and a laugh 
from the village folk for days and weeks after. 

Such a man was Brian Malone, who asked Ned McCool in 
Castleporter : ** Eh, Ned, my boy, you have heavy wather against 
you in your love coorses these times. Colonel Watburton will 
eurely cut you out." 

There was a something in the twinkling of Briaai^ eye as he 
0pok^4hat, though it partly meant mirth, m«ant also sincerity, 
and Ned immediately questioned ; " What do you mean, Brian ?" 

" How innocent he is, boys 1" laughed the blacksmith ; " as if 
he didn't know that the Colonel meets purty Mary the colleen 
every minnit he can. Ay, an' I'd wager my mouth's tobacco 
against a coloured sarjint's pay that he'll be with 'her this night 
in the glen, where she's to be sittin' up with the sick widow 
liasen." 

" Are yon teUing the truth, Brian, are you sure ?" demanded 
Ned« 

** As snre as I am of takin' my momin' in Jermy M*Laughlin's 
as soon as his shop opens. Didn't I see him myself the ither 
day takin' step for step wi her frae the widow's up to her own 
house, though the dear knows she was givin' him the could 
ahonldes in the purest fashion." 

All this was, to use the common expression, " so much Hin- 
dggtaofie" ta Ned. He had lieard nothing of it before. Bnt.he 
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heard enough now to astonish and madden him. Brian quietly, 
and in a low yoice, told him the history of the Colonel's acquaint- 
ance with Mary ; how, one summer's day in Angnst last, daring 
a storm of thnnder and lightning, a gentleman was thrown from 
his horse and badly hart near her residence ; how she heard the 
groans, and going oat, with the help of her little brother Johnny 
she carried the injured man into their cottage ; how she bathed 
his head until he recovered, when he departed full of thankful- 
ness and apparently of gratitude ; how he returned the next day, 
and the next, and the next, and every succeeding day, giving the 
name of Stephen Fitzmorris, and always in civilian's dress ; how 
he began to make presents and to speak softly to Mary, until he 
thought her heart was favourable to him, and then he began to 
show himself in his true colours to the benevolent girl, whom he 
now constantly persecuted with offers she loathed, and offerings 
she rejected. 

" But how did you know all this, Brian ?" 

** From little Johnny, her brother, who tells me everything, 
because I have promised to make him a set of steel knuckles, 
for he wants to be a good fighter, and he always warns me not to 
tell. And I tell you, Ned," continued Brian, in his most earnest 
manner; " unless something be done soon, I'm ascertain as that 
we are standin' here this night" — for the speakers had left the 
kitchen and were standing on the lawn under one of the trees — 
** that she will be stolen away by the deep villain, and you may 
never see her again, till you could do no good." 

** If he'd dare lay a finger on her, I'd pursue him to the farthest 
comers of the earth for justice," exclaimed Ned. 

"But how could you know that it was that devil did 
anything?" 

" True, Brian ; it is better not to let anything happen to her, 
than have to revenge it on him after — but I wonder Mary never 
told me of this?" 

"You do, do you? No, no, I'd wonder she had told you. 
She kept her troubles to herself, not wisbin' to vex you. An' 
thenj yea know ahe didn't know the rascality of the thief, for as 
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I tonld yoQ, he was always in plain dothes when he yisited her, 
and of coorse she couldn't know he was the Colonel, seein* she 
never he*s in the town an' couldn't find him oat that way." 

" That's trae, Brian, she is not often oat. And from what yon 
tell me, the only thing we can do is to show this Colonel that she 
has friends who can protect her. If we coold only get him down 
to widow Mason's some night, we'd try and play him a trick or 
two that would maybe teach him better manners." 

** I say, Ned ;" asked Brian, after a silence between them of a 
conple of minutes; "did yen ever hear anything about the 
Colonel's youug life ?" 

Ned ncdded negatively. 

*' Well, I know a thing or two about him that I heard on my 
tramp when I was away looking for work, an' if he carries on 
much more, I'll scatter a story about him that'll make him leave 
this counthry anyhow, as he had to fly from another place 
before." 

During the latter part of this conversation, Brian and Ned had 
been moving away from Castleporter towards the town, but Ned 
now suddenly stopped, and gave three loud whistles on his fingers. 
An approaching step was immediately heard, and Peter 
Connolly, the comrade who had gone into the wake-house with 
Ned, joined them, and was in turn told by Ned what the black- 
smith was after relating. 

« And there's that other long-legged, lantern-jawed, crooked 
harpy, young Edwards, who's so intimate with the Colonel, and 
they help each other on in their worst devilment ; I'm in for 
bringing him in for our treat to the other, and tipping him some 
of our cuffing too, to prevent him going squinting after Miss 
Darcus ; or maybe we could get the one to play off against the 
other," said Peter, when he heard that the Colonel was to be 
taught a lesson. 

" And by the hole in my stoddn', an' that's a stirabout oath, 
I'm in for it too," said Brian ; '* an', Ned, you'll be doin' your 
foster-brother do harm if we can cool Edwards a little. Who 
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knom hot w« ndgbt g«t ihem both down 'to th* glmi tike nfsMi 
an' do a spioe o' jnstiee an* fri«ndflliip at the same time. Soj' 
ay, Ned." 

<' Ay, to be rare, Brian ; if we ean only gei that hlaok nigger 
to help ns. Let ns see abont him, and hnny, for 'tia getting on 
to midnight now, I warrant." 

While the trio hasten off to find the black, who had phyedihe 
triok in the bam during the earlier portion of that aane evening^ 
let ns see who the Edwards was, that Peter Connolly proposed 
shonld share in the punishment to be inflicted on Golonel 
Warbnrton. 

He is the only child and heir of Sir Alexander Edwards, and 
had been absent from Bosedale for many years, having returned 
there only a few years before. He was almost six feet in height, 
but his emaciated appearance caused him to seem much taller. 
His legs were extremely long, while hie body was short by some 
rule of inrerse proportion. His neck followed the example of 
his legs, save that it was straight, while they seemed to be poe* 
sessed of an inveterate hatred of the perpendicular ■ and of eaoh 
other ; for the knees, while Edwards was walking, ever stayed at 
a more than ordinary distance. His legs were once described in 
mathematical or physiological phraseology by old Austin Bres- 
land, a broken down philomath, as " forming a parallelogrammio 
quadrilateral, the opposite sides being represented by the femora 
and tibia of the alternate members." Such an external anoma- 
lous edifice was truly a correct reflection of the mental contrarie- 
ties of the internal formation. Alternately brave and cowardly, 
honest and unscrupulous, straightforward and hypocritical, 
uncompromising and wavering, constant and unstable. Master 
Benjamin Edwards was as queer a specimen of mankind as the 
vagaries of nature launched forth. Among the undulations of 
this oddity's brain was a feeling regarding Miss Darcus, com- 
posed of about equal portions of love and fear, the latter 
predominating in her presence, the former at all other times. 
Silent in her society, he was discontented and querulous when 
from her. If she smiled on anyone his jealousy was aroused* 
Henee, when Hubert Santley received her brightest 



Master Benjamin hated bim ; and on more oecasions than one 
Habert felt, thongb harmlessly, the injuring hand of Edwards 
Btretobed before bim to injure or annoy him. This was known 
by onr trio from the wake, and to curb or extingnish this bate 
was he counted in for part of the punishment to be meted out on 
Colonel Warburton. 

James Garlin, Mary's father — the Maiy that Brian Malone 
mentioned to Ned — had been one of those respectable farmers 
who fanned about fifty acres of land at a fair rent. A hard- 
working honest man was James Garlin. He and his wife and 
cbildren were soindustrioas as to beqaoted all roand the country 
as examples of honesty, economy, and unremitting dUigenoe. 
The children were none of Ibem fall grown wbeu misforiune 
befell the family, nndin the old, old, well-known way, land, land- 
lord, and baibff. Tbis latter was a villain of the blackest sort. 
His malignant mind could permit no one, where he wielded the 
sceptre of authority, to prosper. His smile was dangerous, more 
so than bis frown ; for the former lolled you, while the latter 
warned, and, consequently, prepared you. Not a tenant under 
ike jurisdiction of Sam Hewlines but could have said ef bim as 
Juulns once said of a Scotchman : ** I nerer see our bailiff, Sam 
Hewliues, smile, but I feel a«i inroluntary emoiiion within myself 
to gURrd against mitiojief.*' Sam coald neitber read no«- write, 
but he had a helpmate who could do both ; and many blamed her 
more than bim for the ctJIs ttiat came on tbem. James Cai-li.i's 
good name and prospeiity aroosed Hewlines's jealonsy ; and a 
consent succession of falsehoods and exaggeratioi>s to the agent 
and biD^'loTd embittered thcTi against ibe 'Manstiions frimer. 
His doom became certain. A series of petty annoynuces began, 
first vexJug and iheu angering J^mes Oarl:n, but never a word 
said he in revciige ; he only Ubooved the harder. At length one 
^earbiioiops failed; his cattle died of a disease, every one of 
them save two or tbree yoonqr calves ; one of his horses got a leg 
broken beforehand and bad to be bho^; i*ud be himsei? took 
unwell. He petitioned for a decrease of reot, but no aiiswer was 
vouchsafed to him. He fell back, in the course of two years, in 
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ft year's arrears ; downoame the bailiff and seized land, fnraitiire, 
farnung implements, stock, and sold them out at a merely 
nominal yalne. So out went James Oarlin and his happy family 
— now nnfaappy — ^from their eld homestead ; the apple-trees he 
had planted they were never more to enjoy ; the fields they had 
cnltivated with snch care they would ueyer again labour ; the 
litUe arbour where they had so sweetly entwined the ivy and 
the woodbine would shelter them not again ; nor would the little 
flower .plot they had tended and watered with such solicitude 
ever nioie gladden them. Out they went into the ** oold, wide 
world ;*' and the princely sum of fifteen pounds was the ODly 
compensation they received for the tenant-right of a farm of 
fifty acres. And this occurred in Ulster where, it is so often 
boosted, the tenant enjoys tenant-right ! 

"But that was years ago?" True, so it was. But is the 
same illimitable power not in the landlord's hands yet 7 Tes, 
jost as strongly as ever, though, perhaps, not so outrageously 
ezeroiBed. No one can deny the right of the landlord to his 
rent. Iiet him even push the tenant for it. So far all is right 
and fair. But that one tenant should be refused a decrease of 
rent and ejected because he :oonld not pay the high rate ; while 
his successor would receive possession of the same farm at exactly 
half his rent — such faeU are monstrous anomalies and oppres- 
sions which should be prevented by legal interference. And yet 
James Carlin saw his petition refused, and a decrease granted to 
his successor. But this is only another instance added to the 
many too well known, of the injustice of landlord to tenant, and 
of the harm bad bailiffs can do.* 

Poor Carlin, a bsoken-hearted, prematurely old, man, soon 
started for America, but found his last home in the depths of 
the Atlantic, the ship he sailed in and all hands ^oing down. 
His wife could not support this double loss : eviction from her 
home was hard enough ; but the sudden bereavement from her 
husband, and he away among strangers where she eould not 
even receive his parting breath, this was too much ; her gentle 



* This was written before G'adstone'ti Land Bill became law. 
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heart Bueeumbed, aad she, too, loimd an early graTe ; whila on 
the shoQlders of Maiy, the eldest child, rested the heavy burden 
of supporting and directing her young brothers and sisters. 
Many an honr and year did the brave girl labour heavily and 
steadily. Many a time she felt half inclined to sit down and 
cry herself- to death, the burden was so heavy, but she struggled 
on. There came a bright spot at length on the cloud of her Ufe. 
She loved and was loved. But she would not leave her ehaigte 
yet awhile ; so she waited on, patient, steady, upright. And her 
loTer, Ned M*Cool, though he often tried to coax her to be iia 
wife, offering to take the charge of her burden on his own 
shoulders, honoured her for her dutiful attention ; and he, too, 
waited on, hoping, sanguine, trusting. 
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It waa about midnight, probably a little after it, when Colonel 
Warborton and his men reached their barracks on their return 
from Qoeedale Honse. Except the sentinels, the soldiers had 
retired to rest ; and the Colonel was abont to do the same, when 
his Sjsnrant entered the room and handed him a letter. His brow 
brightened as he read, and with no small degree of interest and 
animation did he question his servant: — "Who t>ronght this, 
OUrer?" 

" It was a tall negro. Colonel, and he said that no reply was 
needed, for that yon would know all abont what was in the letter 
from the letter itself, and he couldn't delay, he said." 

*( And so I do, Oliver. Tea, so I do know all about it. Saddle 
Beauty at once, and be ready to attend me this time, for I have 
another ride before me to-night, audit is you must come with me." 

"Will there be much sport. Colonel?" 

" Some, Oliver ; some that will be gratifying to your feelings 
and mine ; we are going to meet that wench that I am after so 
long, that made such a capital nurse when I got the fall. Oliver, 
she would make you a capital wife." 

'* When you*d be done with her. Colonel, I suppose. Thank 
you, I*m not going to take your cast-offs just for the present." 

" Why, damn it man, she'd have a fortune then, and she has 
none now. Bat we needn't quarrel on that point now — there'll 
be time enough after to-ni(;ht for farther arrangements ;" and a 
look of malicious understanding passed })etween them, proving 
there was a secret of flomo sort, and that there was a stronger tie 
connecting them than usually exists Ij^^twoeu master and servant. 
Oliver backed out for the stable, and the Colonel again turned to 
the letter. 

** To Gimenell Warbnxrtin, if your onner wants to gane your 
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wishes, yoQ wnU start amedenly on resate of this letter to the 
little house in the glen below hether Hall, the person yonr onner 
wants to Get is sittin np there with a sick wimmnn. Tonr onner 
and yonr onners Servant is ennff to go, one who noes yonr onners 
wishes." 

" Hnm ! how am I to know this is no mse I * If yonr onner 

wants to gane yonr wishes ;' by , I do. She slighted me, 

the weneh did, d — n her, and I swore revenge, and I'll have it. 
' The honse in the glen below hether Hall,' — I know it well. 
She has to go and act the nan, has she ? I'll make it a dear night 
to her. * One who noes your onners wishes,' — and who can that 
be f Tonng Edwards is the only one that knows, and he is too 
cowardly to excite my vengeance, and too mnoh in my power be- 
sides. No, no, he daren't try to trick me. Then who can it be 7 
* One who noes my wishes,' — Hold I what if she did this herself, 
and it is all her planning I By heaven, that mnst be the way of 
the thing. I'll bring Oliver prepared, and he'U know my signal. 
She mnst think me a fool to fancy I was true when I offered to 
marry her. Bnt I'll marry her if she wants to keep herself right, 
and when she gets that done she'll be satisfied. Ha, Oliver, re- 
turned so soon f Bring yonr special dress with yon — ^the black 
one yon know — ^and meet me at the gate with the horses." 

While Colonel Warbnrton was thus muttering his thenghts, he 
had been throwing off the regimentals he had on when visiting 
Boeedale, and was donning other apparel. He now aeemed a 
comfortable, thriving, dashing country squire. He and his ser- 
vant set off at a gallop. Before following them on their midnight 
escapade, it may be appropriate to say something of this servant, 
Oliver Huztley. 

He had been with the Colonel, when the latter joined the re- 
giment in Dublin as Captain Warbnrton. Many wondered why 
such a man had been chosen as servant ; that is, many, who were 
ignorant of Captain or Colonel Warburton's true nature, wondered ; 
but those who came to be ^lightly intimate with the master and 
his servant wondered no longer, for the similarity of tastes, dispo- 
sitions, and likings between the two became evident. The Colonel 
was once questioned by a brother officer on the matter, and 
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answered that he ** wanted a giant to accompany him to Irehmd, 
a land, he was told, of giants, savages, and mnrderers.*' As the 
questioner was an Englishman, the answer was satisfactory. 

The fact was that Oliver had been chosen solely beeanse of 
his immense size and strength, and of his innate brutality and 
obsequiousness. To his superiors he was a fawning, cringing 
knave ; while to his fellow-soldiers, he was an insolent, overbear- 
ing, villainous giant, being fully six feet seven inches in height 
and proportionately stoutly built. His hands and arms were of 
a fearful size and leugtb ; and so famous was his character as to 
his habit of knocking down every man he struck, that he was 
soon known among the peasantry around Moneyfin as '* The 
Clinker.'* Nor was the sohriquet confined to the peasantry 
alone ; it got in among the soldiers, and many a time Oliver found 
the nickname written up upon some prominent part of the 
barrack wall. He was not long earning a name of fear among 
his comrades, and of dislike among the peasantry for what they 
considered his nasty and disgusting habits, and for his brutality. 
He was passionately fond of frogs ; and it was a common custom 
of his when disengaged to go out hnniing for them among the 
drains and meadows near the town. On one of these frog- 
hunting researches, he and his comrade saw a fine one lying on 
the very brink of a large pool. *'Dama your eyes, Wat," 
shouted the Clinker to his companion ; '* steek your sword 
through the hanimal's tail, or we'll miss a fine gobble." 

The expression got reported somehow through the country, 
and one morning early, in about a week afterwards, a number of 
dead frogs were found hanging on the large gate of the barracks, 
with a small wooden sword stuck through each 1 A piece of 
paper was also attached, on which was written, in full bold 
characters: ** Fob The Clinkeb's Breakfast." It so hap- 
pened that a detachment of the men were going out that morning, 
and among them was the Clinker. When the gate was opened, 
and the string of dead amphibia met their eyes, and when the 
writing was read, a burst of laughter pealed on the morning air. 
The Clinker could not believe it. Dare anyone play such a trick 
on him ! Jf he only had a grip of the person who hung the frogs 
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tip there! Whoever the contriver was he was not there jnst 
then, 80 with a howl of execration and a scowl of annihiUtiom at 
his fellow-soldiers for their mirth, he tore down the string, and 
the detachment proceeded. 

In a few days the incident was forgotten, and would likely 
have remained so, had the Clinker not been heard, in a pnblic- 
honse, threatening retaliation for the trick. A little waiter told 
him, *' Better to be in England again." He grabbed at the 
yonng monkey, bnt canght the air, and continued his revengefnl 
conversation. He was ont on a march, one rather dirty day, 
with the men a few days afterwards. They had proceeded bat 
a short distance from the barracks, having jnst cleared the town, 
when an immense finger-post attracted their attention, which 
was riveted on the thing the more closely as the like had never 
been seen there before. On a nearer approach, the soldiers saw 
that it was a large door fastened to a pole stuck upright in the 
street. The door was painted white, and on it in large red letters 
was another cut at the Clinker. The writing was as follows : — 

HO! HO! HO! 
DID! DID! DID! 
THE ! THE ! THE 1 
C LINKER! CLINKER! 
GET ! GET ! GET ! 
HIS! HIS! HIS! 
BREAKFAST! BREAKFAST! 
OF! OF! OF! OF! OF! 
FROGS! FROGS! FROGS! 
No pen could adequately describe the rage and fury of the 
Clinker when he saw this. His eyes glared, and the veins 
swelled out in his neck, hands, and face, like ropes. So fearful- 
looking was he that not a sound arose from the men. They 
stood silent as Egyptian mummies while the terrible convulsions 
of their companion were going on. Not even the lieutenant in 
charge dared to interfere. 

At length with a bound like a lion, the enraged Clinker sprang 
at the hated object. The impetus was so powerful, and the 
stability of the post so slight, that instead of his elasping it to 
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pull it np, he found himself stretched on the ground. Instead 
of being firmly fixed, the post was just only sufficiently so to 
snpport it ; so that when the man dashed himself against it with 
snch terrific force, it fell with a grand crash, he falling prostrate 
along with it. When he rose, his face and breast were covered 
with blood. But that was not all. The post was a hollow 
square, and had had some thirty or forty living frogs put into it. 
When the Clinker got looking about him, therefore, he found the 
ground covered with the leaping amphibia. Then away he went, 
dancing, prancing, cursing, trampling, foaming, leaping, crash- 
ing, crushing, smashing, in a war dance around the prostrate 
post, every leap being death to a frog, and every death accom- 
panied by a shocking anathema. At length, when not a move- 
ment was visible among the animals, every one of them being 
trampled to death, the wild madness ceased, the Clinker cooled 
down, and the soldiers, silent, cowed, and awe-struck at the 
paroxysms of their companion, proceeded on their duty. 

Of Colonel Warburton, then, and his servant, Oliver Huxtley, 
may it not be truly said, '* like man, like nuistjer,'' nor would 
the apothegm be falsely applied. It were hard to decide 
which were the greatest villain, master or servant ? But since 
education should have had a civilising, beneficial effect on the 
Colonel, who had really received a very fair education, but Who, 
instead of improving was actually retrograding, the palm for 
villany should be assigned to him and not to the ignorant and 
brutal Clinker. 

Such the two men now riding to widow Mason's house in the 
glen to encompass the destruction of the peasant girl, Mary 
Carlin. 

Which side will win, she, with her innate purity and goodness, 
or the^, with their arts of devilment and destruction ? 

We shall see. 

But let a glance first be taken into widow Mason*s lonely 
cabin, that midnight morning, er^ the Colonel and his servant 
arrive. Before a small fire, on a small stool, in a small kitchen, 
with a small bit of a rushlight giving an uneertain glimmering 
around the apartment, sits the BoUtary watcher, Mazy Otfliiif 
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motionless, her bead resting on her hands as if sleep had over- 
powered her unawares. A poor dresser stood against the wall 
behind, near the room door ; one or two chairs, two stools, a 
form, a pot, and a few other indispensable articles of household 
use, were all else the apartment contained, save the miserable 
pallet on which the nneasy snfferer has been moaning and tossing 
all the night. And who is this poor invalid ? Her history is a 

short but a cnrions one. 

Old Betty Mason, as she lies in the agonies of death on that 

poor bed, is near sixty years of age. She had come through 
more in her time than generally falls to the lot of mortals. She 
had been ill imto death some twenty-two years before ; yes, even 
nnto death. For more than thirty-three hours had she remained 
in the death trance. All thought she was dead. When she 
reeoTered from her comatose state, which she did on the morn- 
ing she was to be interred, and as she was lying in her coffin 
shronded and dressed for the grave, she gave a most extraordinary 
relation of the wonderful sights which she had witnessed in the 
ether world, and especially of some persons she had known in 
this life, but who had long since been in eternity. How some 
of them were in torments of fearful punishment ; while some, 
though suffering intensely, were enduring less degrees of torture. 
And how some were enjoying inefiable happiness in the world of 
bliss. 

Many there were who discredited her veracity, arguing that 
she drew upon her imagination for the description she gave ; 
while there were many who believed her : but of one thing there 
could be no doubt — she changed her religion, and remained ever 
after a firm adherent of the creed she adopted, and became and 
eontinued a good reformed Christian besides. Some may eneer 
at the incident and mock at it ; many may try to explain old 
Betty's conversion from natural causes; but incredulous or 
believing as you, dear reader, may be, the circumstance is true, 
and may be vouched for by many now living, who yet remember 
this far, far more than a " nine days* wonder." 

The poor widow was again toppling over her grave, and was 
dependent solely on the generosity and charity of her neighbours 

• 7 
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lor the kindnesses and sopport she was receiTing. Amongst the 
generous dooors none was more charitable than Mary Carlin. 
But it was not alone what her hand gare that made Mary so pre- 
emioentlj useful to Betty. There was something so nnostenta- 
tionsly kind and sweet, her hands, her face, her Tery breath, 
that sweet smile, that geotle fixing of the clothes, that cooling 
refreshing drink — a something so pore, so true, so soothing 
abont Mary, that Betty never felt the same ease when any other 
watcher sat with her. 

And there she sits that night again, and the fire twinkled lower, 
and the candle glimmered more indistinct^ and the night wore 
on towards morning. And she sat on, thinking of the grim 
past, grim ani dark bat for the one sweet bright spot, and, bat 
for that one spot, the grimmer and darker present. How long 
she had thus remained she knew not, for the invalid was dozing, 
and Mary seemed forgetfnl of time. She was suddenly aroused 
to conscioosness by a gentle, bat distinct ** low tapping at the 
bolted door.'* She rose, unbolted and opened the door, looked 
out, but saw no one. Looking closer, she discerned a tall figure 
stan-ling against the side* wall. 

" Were you rapping ?** she questioned. 

'* Is it Mary Garliu dat asks me ?" questioned the stranger in 
reply, advancing from his position in the darkness into the light 
as it shone through the open doorway. 

** Oh, darkey, is it jou that's there ?'* asked Maiy. 

It was our friend, the darkey of the trumpet scene. He gave 
Mary some information which startled her a good deal, and 
against which she seemed to be arguing, but her assent to which 
the nei^o at length contrived to gain, when he departed, leaving 
her alone again. She returned to the kitchen, carefully bolting 
the door, lit a new rushlight, sat down on the little stool again, 
after giving ividow Mason's lips a Uttle cooling draught, and 
silence once more fell around. 

Not more than t^n minutes had elapsed when the sound of 
horses* hoofs was heard, as if approaching the cabin. Th* 
noise grew more distinct, and then more cautious, and then 
ceased entirely. And the next thing that startled the lonely 
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watcher was the Doise as of some persons feeliog for the latch of 
the door. This, too, ceased, and a knocking at the little window 
followed, which was accompaDied or rather succeeded by a voice 
which, in a half plaintive tone, asked ; *' Can we have a drink 
for man and horse T* 

Mary rose, and for a little something seemed to tronble her, 
as it an indistinct glimpfe of a painful ordeal had come before 
her ; she pressed her chest with her two hands, as if to gather 
her energies and stiU the painfal pulsations of her heart,. and 
then with a courage renewed and strengthened by the pause, 
she went forward and opened the door. 

A muffled figure entered, followiug her up to the fire, whither 
she had gone for the light. 

** Mr. Fitzmorris 1 you here 1" ejaculated Mary, quite 
frightened. 

" Yes, Mary, I am here. I heard you were watching by the 
sick widow, and I came. Am I unwelcome?'* 

" You know you are unwelcome ! You know I hate you ! You 
know I do not want your compauy I Why do you force yourself 
on me ? I told you before to Ihink of some other victim, for 
that the hour that would see me in your hated power, would be 
the hour of my death. Go, if you have a spark of kindliness in 
your heart — if yon are not utterly dead to every feeling of 
humanity, go. Go, I say I Why will you torment me with 
your presence. 

What a sublime picture of feminine beauty and purity was 
Mary Carlin, as she uttered these scathing sentences I Flushed 
with her earnestness, and excited beyond ordinary, she was the 
true personification of female majesty and determination. 
Handsome she naturally was, and fair — the fair beautiful type 
of the fair and beautiful Irish maiden — but there was something 
supernatural about her, as her denunciations fell fast and fierce 
on the libertine before her. Her right hand pointing towards 
the door ; the deep blue eyes flashing scintillations of derision 
and defiance ; the open marble brow and fair cheeks veined with 
the blood that coursed so unusually swiftly through them ; and 
the lips curved to sterucbt, proudest resolve and courage — these 
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all serred bnt to inoreaB« the passion of the libidinous man befora 
her. His eyes sparkled with intense emotion as he felt the 
spirited girl thus defying him. Ere she had oondnded her 
defiant answer, his manner, however, became entirely changed ; 
a deep humility succeeding his previoas haaghtiness ; his face 
wore an expression of meekaess, and when he spoke his voice 
sounded soft and sorrowf ol. 

'* I regret most trnly, Miss Carlin, that my presence wounds 
you so deeply. I must admit that my conduct on past occasions 
has been wrong, very wrong ; but I have come here to-night 
prepared and determined to make you all the reparation in my 
power. From this you may judge the state of my mindi the 
sincerity of my intentions towards you." 

" And what reparation are yon prepared to offer, Mr. Fitz- 
morris, it is no harm to ask, though I am not saying whether I 
shall accept it or not?" 

** The greatest and most honest in my power, or in that of any 
man, to the lady he loves with all the ardour of a warm nature, 
and all the earnestness he can command — ^marriage." 

" When and where ?" 

** At this moment, and in this place." 

'* And am I to understand, sir, that you are truly honest in 
your offer, and that it is no sham you are prepared to perpetrate ?" 

** Of that you can judge yourself, Miss Carlin ; the clergyman 
is at the door, and you can question him as to his power and 
ordination." 

'* Then if you are really sincere, Mr. Fitzmorris, why come at 
such an unusual time, and to such an unusual place ? Why not 
come in open broad daylight, and you can then have my answer f 
Why not come to-morrow ?" 

" Because only late this evening I received a summons to go 
to-morrow morning early to London ; and I wish before I leave 
to make sare of my wife. Believe me, Miss Carlin, Mary, 
believe me, I am only following the truest promptings of my 
heart. Try and think I am sincere ; try and forget the past, 
except as much of it as speaks of my affection for you. Say yon 
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fergire me ; say yon will love me ; say yon will be mine ;". and 
the speaker advanced to take her baud as he spoke. She re- 
treated a little, was silent for a few secouds, and then said : — 

" Remain here for a quarter of an hour, Mr. Fitzmorris, till I 
go for a few friends to witness the ceremony ;" and she was 
moying oat as she spoke. 

'* Doubting still, I seel Can yon not tmst me?" and he 
placed himself between her and the door. 

** I thoaght, sir, you were not sincere, and now I*m certain 
of it 1" 

** How can you reason in that way?" he demanded. 

'* If you were honest, you would never ask to wed me here ; 
here, in a poor lonely cabin ; here, beside death ; here, with no 
friend to stand beside me ; here, with no witness to onr marriage ; 
here, in my every day dress ; here, away from my brothers and 
sisters — no, Mr. Fitzmorris, if you were a gentleman you would 
never ask to do so. And now that you have thus asked ; now 
that you have forgotten the instincts of humanity ; now that 
you have thus oatraged feminine feelings, hear my answer" — she 
paused, not decided, seemingly, what to say; not knowing 
whether she could longer equivocate with safety or not ; not 
knowing whether her arrangement with the darkey would be 
properly and speedily enough carried out; but her national 
purity and fire predominated ; to the man before her, panting 
and bursting with anxiety for a favourable reply, she answered — 
** by night or by day, lonely or surrounded by all my friends, in 
cabin or cathedral, I shall never, never, never, be yonr wife, Mr. 
Fitzmorris, and that's my firm decision." 

** Then hear me, madam. As you have given your * firm de- 
cision,* as you call it, 1*11 let you have mine. By heaven and 
the powers of hell, you shall be mine in spite of yoarself, and 
this very night too. You shall rue the hour you defied me. 
Now a truce to mockery, and approach reality. Gome, maiden, 
my arms shall protect yon, while my brave horse waiting outside 
will bear us to safety and to freedom, where vfe will get enjoying 
ourselves not annoyed by any troublesome intruder ;" and he 
stepped towards her, following her as she retreated t^ the wall 
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and stood at defiant bay. He was aboat to reach ont his hand 
to seize her, when a step sonnded behind him, and he was rndely 
addressed by '* Tarn, villain, and find a meeter opponent than 
a defenceless girl," while a firm grasp on his shonlder made him 
quickly turn to oppose this daring intruder. Fiercely he swung 
him<!elf round, but seeing his assailant, he calmed down and 
ejaculated : — 

*' How's this ? Master Edwards ?'* 

" Yes, * Master Edwards.' I am here to defend this lady 
against your vile and treacherous attack," answered the new- 
comer. 

** What lady, Edwards ? I fear much you are mistaken." 

It was then that Master Benjamin looked for the first time 
towards the female, and with a start of surprise he ejaculated: 
*' This is not Miss Darcus !" 

*' Ho, ho, is it there the wind lies ? Hear me, Edwards, for a 
little ;" and they moved to the outside ol the cabin. Here they 
chatted for a few seconds, and when they returned Mr. Fitz- 
morris contiuued : — " My friend has arrived most opportunely. 
Miss Carlin, aud will lend me his assistance in conveying you to 
the residence I have prepared for us to spend the honey- 
moon in." 

Both the gentlemen — if it [is not a libel on] society to so 
denomiuate them — advanced towards Mary, and attempted to 
seize her. . Ere their hands' could touch .her, and before she 
raided a cry for help, a tall, dark figure glided silently into the 
kitchen ; and with two strokes, one to the right and the other to 
the left, the two midnight abductors lay senseless on the floor I 
The new arrival produced some^cords, tied the prostrate villains 
securely, and gained the upright position, showiug the symme- 
t'ical and herculean^form of the negro. 

|- But how happened it that Master Benjamin Edwards presented 
himself at widow Mason's that particular hour of the morning ? 
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Chapter VI. 

Colonel Warburton and his men had left Kosedale bnt a few 
miuntes when a decrepit old man hobbled np to the mansion, 
and enquired for Master Benjamin. When the young heit heard 
that there was a visiter who anxiously and pressiugly de&ired to 
see him, he ordered him to be sent np to his own private sitting- 
room. He had two reasons for this. He did not wish to risk 
an interruption from Sir Alexander or auy of the servants ; and 
he wished to choose his own time and convenience to examine 
the messenger fully as .to his errand, whatever that might be. 
He heard a cracking cough, and an old man immediately after 
hobbled into the apartment. Wiiukled and dirty and brown and 
unshaven as the old man was, he was undoubtedly the remains 
of great strength and symmetry. Like some gigantic eak, 
whose gnarled branches and immense trunk, now withered and 
^TOhtrate, attested the erewhile grandeur of the king of the 
forest, so the ruined remains of Master Benjamin's visiter 
bore incontestible evidence of his past herculean proportions and 
prowess. 

** Will your honour let me have a <5hair?" were his first words 
to young Edwards ; ** I'm racked intirely with these rheumatic 
pains, and this cough and thetn stairs has teetotally tuk the 
breth from me." 

And to the infinite disgust of Master Benjamin, a long-con- 
tinned round of coughing and moaning and sighing and groaning 
seized the old cripple. 

**Yoa do seem much afflicted, old man; would a glass of 
brandy be of any assistance to you?" 

From what has been said already of Master Benjamin, his 
pecoliarities and anomalies, it will be concluded that he would 
sometimeB have fits of kindliness and charity. He was in one 
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of them when he offered the brandy to the old man, nor was th« 
latter slow in accepting his proffered offer. 

** Orrah, then, yonr hononr, it wnd. Mnsha long life attind 
you, and may ivery success yon deserve be yere lot. Och, och, 
bat the time woz when I'd a thocht little o* a wheen miles o* a 
journey like this for a freen* ; but age, yere honour, age an* bad- 
keeping id destroy the best o' us.'* 

And another fit of groaning and couching followed. 

** Here then, old man, is a little brandy. Brink it, and while 
you are sipping it over, you will tell ^your business with me, for 
I wish to get to bed." 

" Jndeed then, Masther Benjamin, I think you'll not go an 
inch to bed this night, whin you hear what I've come to tell you 
about. But indeed, your honour, I don't know if you'll ba 
plazed wi' me or no ?" 

**0b, don't be afraid. Go on, and tell me your business. 
Why should I be displeased with you? Go on — go on." 

** Och, then, I hardly know how to go on — I wish yere honour 
oould guess." 

** Pfchaw, fool, how could I guess your errand 7 But tell me 
your name, you have not told me that yet." 

** Thrue enough, yere honour, how could you guess my errand ?" 
said the old man, coolly unheeding Master Ben's remark about 
his name ; " Well, I came about a female freen' o' yours — yoa 
can guess who I mane— Heather Hall, jou know ?" and the 
speaker peered up into the other's eyes with a sly glance of fun 
and meaning. 

*( Do you refer to Miss Darcus ?" 

** Musha, then, how I knew yere honour would light upon 
her/ Is she not the handsome young lady?" questioned the 
old man in turn, without directly answering the previous query. 

** And what about that young lady, who stands so high in your 
estimation, old man ?" 

" Och, yere honour, I'd lake to know who doesn't think high 
o' her — she's the darling young lady anyway. What about her, 
ye wor axing. Oh, not a much. But yere honour knows the 
wee glen below Heather Hall ?" 
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Edv^ards nodded in the affirmativp. 

"An' the wee cottage o' the widow woman ther??" 

Again a nod of uRsetif,. 

" Well, yere honour, the widow's pick, an' there's Bomehody 
sittin' np wi' her, an' I thooht you might lake to know o' it, as 
somebody might be comin' home ahont daylight, an' might lake 
company." 

** Whv, fellow, what do von want mo to do?" 

" Oh, nothiu', nothin', yere honour, but I woz thinkin' some- 
body might be lakiug a protector these troublesome times, an' it 
80 early in the momin'. But, avilish, since you don't care I'll 
go my ways again, and nobody will be nothiu' the wiser." 

*'Ea»y, now, my good man; I didn't say I was careless, 
did I ?" 

There was a pause after this, the silence unbroken only by the 
loud breathing of tho asthmatic old man, ou whom there came 
another iit of coughing and spitting and moaning. This ever, 
Master Benjamin continued : — " Ou the contrary, my good man, 
instead of being careless, here are a couple of guineas to show 
yon how thankful I am ; and I'll give you as many more the 
next time I meet you, if I find you told me the truth." 

" The truth ! Och, then, yere honour's too dasent to doubt 
me ! I didn't come to tell you for money at all, so I didn't." 

" Never mind, never mind. Bny yourself a couple of bottles 
of brandy with it. I give it to you freely. And now come 
along — I'm ready — ^but stay, you haven't told me your name 
yet?" 

*• Well, now, yere honour, I'd a rayther ye hadn't axed me 
my name, for I thooht ye'd a trusted onny messenger o' hers, 
ye know." 

" So I would, ii I were certain yon were her messenger. And 
'tis only just for tny own satisfaction I want to know, that I may 
be able to reward yon well enough for your trouble to-night. 
Yes — ^yes — I must know year name before I leave the room. 
What is it?" 

£LS 
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« 
'* Deed, yere hondiir, I baye no notion o* wiiUioldm' my name 

from ye, an* maybe, whin ye hear ii, ye*U no* rimimber it. My 

name is" bat another serere fit of oongbing here oocorred, 

which ksted for many seeonds, ay, two or three minntee, neces- 
sitating the old sool to take a ehair for support, where he leant 
his head on his hand, as if reoorering breath. ** My name," he 
continiied, "is Shawn-More-a-Mac-a-Taghlin 1 my father was 
Boger Beg-a-Mae-a-TagUin ; an* I*m li^in* where he lived in the 
bog aboTe there, oaUed Meenmorebegamoney— oeh — odh — eoh — 
this — this — radkin* pain in my back and ohist !** 

** Mao-a-Tag^ilin 1 What a oonfounded name that is 1 Pray, 
yon sorely don't often write that name ?** 

'* No, no, yere honour, my father, poor Roger Beg-a-Mao-a- 
Taghlin, was nivir able to giye is mnoh sehoolin*. Bat if ye*d 
rather, Masther Benajamin, ye may call me John Hooston, or 
better, wee John Houston, for that's what's meent by Shawn- 
Beg-a-Ma»«-Tagh]in. £fAaiofi, yere honour, is the Irish for 
John, and beg means wee, and Mao*a-Tag^ilin has been bronoht 
into Houston, for they say that's the manin* o' our name in 
Irish* 

^ By the god of fools, they ware sensible people that gave you 
the name of John Beg ; methinks, yon should rather have been 
called John Big." 

« Thai's what monny a wan saiz, yere honour; bit ye see, my 
faiher was Boger Beg, an' my unde was Thady More, an' my 
onld brother was Owen Baan, or white Owen; an' my nixt 
broUier was Brian Dhu, or black Brian, an' my granfather was 
Chariej Buoy, or yellow Charley, an' a gran'-uncle o' mine was 
eaaflad Shawn Glass, or green John, an' another unde was niok- 
mined Pad^ LaaT, or Paddy Hand, for he had only wan ban', 
and Lmt, yere hononr, spelt 1-a-m-h, is the Irish for ban' ; and 
then my nurthar " 

** Verar mind, nerer mind any more. I suppose if I let yen i 

go intoyoor ^mnfai«A relations we might stay here till morning. I 

Coma^ let us awiy, John Houston, wee John Houston." i 

And tfaa sfcnagalj assorted pair descended the stairs, Master i 

pMijamtii CBij waiting to aaatdi an orerooat as he passed I 
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throagh the hall. They toek their way towards the eottage in 
the glen, but the old man was ao weak that he was vnable to go 
the whole way, and begged his companion to hnny on, lest their 
jooniey wonld tnm ont fruitless. Master Ben refused; but 
when the old man sat down breathless and weavy on Ae road- 
side fence, ayerring that he oould proceed not a single step 
further, there was nothing for it bnt for Edwards to tradgo on 
alone. This he did, and anived, as already deseribed, at widow 
JM ason's cabin, where we left him and Colonel Warbarton lying 
senseless on the floor, bound by the negro, who was standing 
oyer them. It will be remembered, however, that Mary Garhn 
did not know who Mr. Fitzmorris really was, thinking him jnst 
what he represented himself to be, a thriving country gentleman. 

When he and Master Benjamin recovered their consdonsness 
and their power of vision, the only person they saw was a gigan- 
tic negro standing beside them. 

" What means this outrage, you black devil?** were the first 
words that g^ugled forth from the throat of Mr. Fitzmorris, or 
Colonel Warburton. By his real name, then, let him be men- 
tioned in future till ** Fntis" be reached. 

*' By the powers of darkness, you'll su£Fer for this before long, 
you image of Satan, you ;" was the opening attack of Master 
Benjamin. 

At this moment two men, closely masked, entered the cabin, 
carrying some large body between them, which they placed on 
the floor, between the two already there. 

It was the Clinker I 

He had been left by his master to take charge of the homes 
while the scene inside was going on. Sitting on his own animal, 
he watched the movements of those inside ; then the entrance of 
Master Benjamin attracted his attention ; and the next thing 
that surprised him was to find his arms seized by some one from 
behind. He depended so much on his immense strength that he 
refrained from shouting for help, but he was astonished to find 
that he had met his match, nay, more than his match ; for, des- 
pite his most strenuous struggles, he was pulled from his 
horsoi bound and gagged, and carried a few yards to the side of 
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the cabin, where he was thrown as if he were a lump of a lo^. 
He heard the muruinr of voices from the inside, then a conple of 
MiM)rk!>, and then he fonud himself silently lifted from his lair, 
and carried into the boose, where he was placed, as has been 
said, on the floor between his master and Master Benjamin. 
But what was his surpriso to find those two lying bonnd and 
helpless like himself 1 To flee him and them checkmated at such 
a tiafte and by so few I It was maddening, ontrageonfi, terrible, 
fearful, insafferable — dictionaries are insufficient to supply words 
to picture the Clinker's feelings and passions ! He was the only 
one gagged; cooseqnently he could not speak; but in the 
demoniac glare of his eyes sparkled volumes of terrible, eternal, 
infinite retaliation ! 

View the tableau, reader mine. 

Three men, bound, lying writhing, struggling, twisting, foam- 
ing, glaring, on the floor. 

Throe men, two masked, the other a negro, standing silently, 
yet very watchful, over them. 

A woman on a miserable pallet, in the last agonies of her 
second death. 

Mary Carlin peeping np from the room, and wishing that it 
was all oyer ; determined that no injury should hoppen in her 
presence to the three unfortunate prisoners. 

The faint light of the rushlight, and the fainter glimmering of 
the fire, spreading an indistinct flickering over all. 
The Colonel broke the silence. 

" Devils or men, why this silent mockery or mummery?" 
Master Benjamin said not a syllable. 
One of the masked men spoke. 

" Colonel Warburton, otherwise Mr. Fitzmorris, and you, 
Master Benjamin Edwards, listen. Ye are bound, and in our 
power. There is one condition on which each of you may get 
away from our hands without disgrace. 

He ceased. Mary muttered to herself in the room ; " Colonel 
Warburton, otherwise Mr. FitzmorrisI Colonel Warburton, 
otherwise Mr, Fitzmorris T* For the flrat time she then knew 
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that her visiter was a pretender, and she shuddered at the fate 
that vfM uear}y being hers. 

The bonnd men remained silent, seemingly deaf to the con- 
ditions left before them. The negro took np the words of his 
masked oompanion. 

** De conditions is, Enmel, dat yon sign a paper, pledftiiog 
yonrself neber gane to molest Miss Mary Carlin, on de pain oh 
horbeiting yonr commishnn. And yon. Mass Bendamin Edward, 
will likewise, also, sign anoder paper, gibing np all pretenshnns 
to de hand ob Miss Annie Darcns. Dis am to show you," and 
the speaker particularly addressed the Colonel ; '* dat dongb de 
object ob yonr Inbbing desires am in de lower position dan yon 
am, dat she hab many, many friends who am able and willing 
to pnrtect her, and can pnnish dose who will dry do ham her." 

Again there was silence in the cabin, save for the ch<^ng 
breathing of those on the floor. The negro waiting for an 
answer for a little, and receiving none, he continued, this time 
addressing one of his two companions : — ** Fetch de bosses do 
de door. Now, genelmen," and he turned to his prisoners ; 
** you hab until de bosses come to dedoor to decide tween honoor 
and freedom, or billainy and exposure." 

A dreadfnl blasphemy and imprecation was the Coloners reply. 
Master Benjamin continued silent. 

" Will you choose, gentlemen V* asked the negro's remaining 
companion. 

Still no reply from Edwards, while Warburton ejaonlated 
another terrific oath. The horses just then reached the door. 
Not a word more passed. The negro produced two strips of 
cloth, and firmly gagged the two prisoners not already gagged. 
The Colonel rebelled his very ntraost, while his companion kept 
mute and motionless. The former was lifted, carried to the 
door, and tied on his horse's back. The Clinker was similarly 
fastened on his charger. Then the two masked men caught 
up Master Benjamin, and carrying him between them, the negro 
leading the two horses after having said a few words at parting 
to Mary, the strange cavalcade moved off from the widow's cabin 
at a good smart walk. 
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The canons cortege^ headed and led by the negio, proceeded 
right rapidly, till they neared the barracks of Moneyfin. Here 
they stopped, aad Master BeDJamin was laid on the ground, 
while one of the two that carried him ran off qnickly isoA on tip- 
toe, bnt retnmed almost immediately bearing a ladder, which he 
placed against the barrack wall, contiguous to the entrance gate. 
This done, the negro loosened the cords that had been tying the 
Colonel on the horse's back, lifted him off, carried him up the 
ladder, and deposited him on his back on the summit of the 
barrack wall, fifteen feet high. A similar position was given to 
Master Benjamin, who was so fixed — ^ignominious situation for a 
baronet's son and heir — ^that his feet just touched the Coloners 
head. Then the Clinker came in for a like attention, being fixed 
at the ColonePs feet — ^proper position, certainly, for master and 
servant 1 

A piece of paper was then pinned to the breast of each of the 
three men, so lying on the summit of a wall, barely broad enough 
for them to preserve their balance, whUe they well knew that the 
least movement on their part might precipitate them either on 
the flagged yard inside or the hard pavement without. And 
there they lay, watching the few stars that twinkled, mockingly 
as they thought, down on them from the vault above. The 
horses were cast loose, and the three avengers departed, just as 
the first streaks of the coming day were noticeable in the east^ 

No life seemed in the three men thus so dangerously located. 
No motion was made by any of them. Immobile as rocks, the 
only life^sign among them was in the eyes. BoUiDg, gleaming, 
glaring, piercing, sparkling, the scintillating orbs were ever rest- 
less, never passive. Day gradually brightened the objects 
around, but there came no brightening, no mitigation, no relief 
to the human wallflowers, if the expression is allowable. The 
distant hills of Croghry and Bamesmore, and the long ranges of 
Tyrowen rose up in dim, and then in distinct, outline ; but no 
sound of relief broke the stillness — the regular beat of the sen- 
tinel on duty being the only sign of life near. 

The Colonel began to brighten up a little, for he knew that the 
hour for relief of guard was nigh, and he had hopes for freedom 
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then. And eyen as he so felt, he heard the marching of the 
relief gnard, and then resolntions of revenge eame prominentlj 
up before him. But even then, his hopes were dashed, for sud- 
denly s loud ** Halt" rang through the morning air. The soldiers 
came to a dead stand, and the inhabitants of the wall grew fear- 
ful again. A thrill came over them, a thrilling as of some drsad 
indefinite danger, a fear as of some dire final catastrophe. Nor 
was this feeling lessened, when again the voice from the inside 
gave the next command. 

<' Robbers on the wall 1 Prepare to fire I" 

The Colonel felt an uneasy palpitation around his heart. His 
own stem orders were about to recoil with dreadful and ignoble 
retaliation on himself. He had issued his fiat some months 
before : — '* All intruders overnight to be shot without parley." 
He had even, on one occasion, sharply and publicly reprimanded 
the junior lieutenant f er showing mercy and a kindness to a poor 
weaiy woman who had sought the shelter of the porches of the 
gate during a snow-storm, and which shelter it was that probably 
saved the unfortunate woman's life. This the Colonel knew, 
but his heart was too hard, too unfeeling, too uncharitable, to 
give credit to another for such a necessary and merdfnl act. 

Now as he lay on that bare wall, he thought of his past harsh- 
ness and misdeeds ; on the murder of that young maiden on that 
hill-Bide many, many years ago and the consequent curse ; he 
thought, too, of Ellen O'Bonan ; and he particularly thought of 
Mary Carlin, her to win whom he had perilled himself, aod lost. 
And yet he mentally vowed that she would yet meet a reward 
for this punishment she had permitted him to endure, without 
interfering to save him from such ignominy. 

" Steady I" 

It was but a deeper quivering through the limbs, a more dis- 
tinct, nearer realization of the appreacbiog doom, a hazy glim- 
mering about the eternity so near, a kind of farewell impulse 
regarding earth — it "Was but these acuter feelings that marked 
the hearing of the above awful word. But more awful was the 
next. 

"Present!" 
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The Colonel and bis companions heard the levelling of the 
mnskets, felt that the soldiers were taking aim though they 
could not see them, and were qaivcring with the flying bnllets, 
as they in their fear and their fancy imagined, passing through 
them. The Cliuker thought of his strength and of how sadly his 
end was to be ; Master Benjamin thought of Miss Darcus and 
actually smiled, a gleam of joy diffusing itself over his counte- 
nance even in the agonies of death ; and Colonel Warburton would 
never again review his men in the parade-ground of Money fin 
barracks. 
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Chaptbb YII. 
To those who have OTor been at an Irish wake, a description ci 
the events thereat might be tiresome from the general similarity 
that frequently exists among snch meetings. And yet there is 
a dissimilarity, too. The hero, or heroes, or clown, or batt, that 
may be at one wake in one locality, are rarely at those in another. 
And so, too, though the plays or pastimes may be fundamentally 
the same, yet there are so many Tariations often introduced, and 
BO many additional jokes perpetrated, that the amusements may 
seem totally different. 

The surprise at Gastleporter, when the corpse returned again 
to terra firma, was too great and too permanent fo^ the customary 
boisterous fun to be continued at ; so the people settled quietly 
down to story-telling. Among those present there was no person 
more remarkable in his way than the old pedagogue mentioned 
earlier as giving the scientific description of the legs of Master 
Benjamin Edwards — ^Austin Bresland. He was pedantic, in love 
with polysyllables. 

Between Mr. Bresland and Owen Slevin there existed a sort 
of antagonism, not unfriendly, but rather amusing, each usually 
vicing with the other as to which could win and wear the laurels 
of conversational controversy in the other's presence. Owen 
went on the tack of always interrupting the pedagogue, when the 
latter was seemingly most interested and most interesting ; while 
the retired schoolmaster ever endeavoured to silence Owen by the 
downright superabundance of illimitable polysyllables, which 
seemed to flow from his labial organs uuhastened or nnsonght for 
by any portion of his own inclination. tDwen went on the rollick- 
ing, funny style, but every utterance of his opponent appeared 
firm and solid and severe as possible ; and the more jovial Owen 
iMoame tha other grew the more learned and storn. 

i9 
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Owen seemed to be a sort of acknowledged leader at wakes and 
snoh gatherings. On hinii when present, usually was left the 
pleasurable task of originating and supporting the conyersatlon. 
So when the wake people at Castleporter settled down into their 
seats for the night, and the conyersation seemingly hard to start, 
Owen began the fan by addressing his opponent with his invaria- 
ble leading qnery, one, too, that invariably opened a fond of 
amiiBement. 

" Gome, Mr. Bresland, tell ns the greatest wonder ever yott 
saw?" 

Owen's intention was to take the old man by surprise, and so 
get the better of him, but he was disappointed. 

** The most extraordinary phenomenon I ever witnessed,*' was 
the reply ; ** was seeing a human biped with prudence enough 
to be silent at the suitable moment, and judgment enough to 
speak at the opportune one. Such a wonder I never beheld but 
onoe, and assuredly, sir, you are not he." 

" Ha, Owen boy, you got it there 1" was the laughing exclama- 
tion whieh succeeded Bresland's hit. Owen looked round good- 
hnmouredly, and winking, as much as to say, " All right, boys, 
I'll have my turn of the laugh," he again questioned. 

" That was a wonder surely, Mr. Bresland. And now wiU you 
tfiU us what's the greatest sign of good sense yon know of, yoa're 
so sensible?" 

** Exactly the same response repeated, Mr. Slevin ; to be silent 
in season, to speak in season," coolly responded Mr. Bresland. 

*' You've got it again, Owen 1" was the czynow. And again 
Owen good-humouredly winked as he looked roand. 

" Tou are good the night, Mr. Bresland," continoed Owen* 
" so pray tell us what a fool is." 

** * What a fool is !' Why, you infinitesiouJ aton^ of iezrestriai 
sensibleness, cast thine ocular orbs of intellectual utility upon 
thine own structure, both mental aud physical} and thot^beholdest 
the most veracious image of tersene idiotcy the most fertile laao^jr 
could imagine." 

Th^re was more of surprise tbaii of fun in t^s laugh i^ fol- 
lowed Mr. Bresland's application tp Owfm liiiasslf ctf ijfce isii^* 
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Few of those ptesent miderstood the langoage, and few alao 
fkthomed the old Behoohnaster's ely hit at his tormentor. Owen 
himself dropped the hadinage for the time, and called on some 
one — '* Come, boys, let us have a story.'* 

** Ay, Owen, ye*re gom' to let Mr, Breeland alone for a wee 
now. He's too many for yon." 

'* There's a good time coming, hoys," replied Owen, " but get 
on with a story. Gome . Jphn Poherty, yon're great at telling 
yams — spin as a spindle or two now.*' 

** Weel, 'deed Owen, am in nae great homoor o' tellin' ye onny 
tales the nicht, ayfter the scar a got last nicht." 

"What was that, John? Whatwozit? Tell iz it," were the 
cries that resonnded from all parts of the apartment. 

(« 'Deed its noa Terry lang, sae a needn't keep yejglowring 
about it. A woz up in Qeebraok last night wi my consin Neddy 
whar he woz stillin ; an we had got the rnnnin' finished jist aboat 
an hoor ayfter day brake. An* Neddy brooht in a four ghalkm 
keg JBtae the kitchen, an' set it doon an the flhnre, an' we a' set 
doon roon it, tae hae a drap ayfter the nioht's work. Ay, there 
woz Nancy GUlespie an' her brither BUI, an' Peggy an* Biddy 
Began, an' Hnghey Broadley, and Paddy Kelly, an' oor Neddy 
an' his wie, an' myself. Weel, Hnghey Broadley jist chaeneed 
tae step tae the danr, an' comes in againe amedenly wi' the ery 
that tl^e sojers are comin', an' th»t they^e at the yerry gaybel o' 
thehonse. Boys, a tell ye there woz a stnrr thin, for we wor 
iyiry wan ahore o' bin taakin preezners, an' thin.there*wad a bin 
a big fine on the hale place. An' there we set, as dtmibfonnd- 
hered a eet o' nabbed stiUers aa inr a ganger — damn thim 1 — 
woz daylighted tae nab. Neddy Inkt at me, an* a Inkt at Neddy, 
an' we baith tnmed roon an' Inkt an' glowrt at the hale hoose, 
an' they Inkt an' glowrt at biz. We heerd the feet o* the sojers 
rinnin' np tae the hoose, an' they man hae bin at the danr whin 
Nancy .Gillespie rowls the keg in nndher her, an' claps hersel 
doon an it aa if it wor a wee oreepy stool. An' she hadnae hersel 
richt.doen whin in rins a big sojer, an' we saa anither stannin 
aside the danr cheek, an' the ane that kim in*smelt an' aaarehed 
an' ^melt an'.safirch^ a' .^on, bit ci^d fian na^tiiin'» an' we a' 
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kept oor sates, an* he wint oot an* didnae ax hiz tae get op ava, 
an* we wor saved. Bit boys dear whin a left yisthirdfty moamin, 
the poor catty woz far through, an* woz neerly fainted. Wozn*t 
it a clivir thrick, wanes?'* 

** Throth tbio it woz a good thrick, John,** said Owen, '* and 
if it wozn't that I'm not a manyin* man, I'd nearly try an* make 
Nancy Misses Slevin.** 

** Ye may spare yirsel the thmble, Owen ayick," spoke another 
of the wake people, " for Jemmy Oolhoon and hir is goin* to b6 
manyed soon.** 

** Bit a say, Owen,** said John Doherty, the narrator of the 
stilUog incident ; " tell hoz hoo ye fan oot the horse for my 
uncle Bab ; maybe there's some here nivir heerd o* it.** 

" Ay, boys, that woz ane o* the best things iyir I did,*' began 
Owen, who, in telling a story, generally nsed the dialect of his 
neighboorhood, though at other times he coold talk correctly 
enough; '*the black-hearted Poritanic sconndrel that he woz. 
A*ll tell yiz hoo it woz. Bab Doherty had sowl a horse in the 
fair o* Moneyfin ae Easter fair ; an*, poor foolish innocent orather 
that he woz, he let the horse go away tae the man that booht 
him ithoot axing onny money except the earlis.* He hardly 
knew atsel where the man leeyed, only jist that he had some 
notion he leeyed below Deny. Well, the mantnk away the 
horse, an* ae day passed an' nae money came to Bab Doherty, 
an' anither day passed, an' nae money came, an* a week past, 
an* a month passed, an* nae money. Weel, wanes, Bab began 
to get oneasy, an* aff he wint to make aff his horse, or the money ; 
bit poor Bab come back as he wint, an' coold make aff neither 
horse, man nor money. It was a hard fix, an* se Bab come to 
me, an* sez he ; * Owen, a wish ye coold get me my horse or my 
money.* Boys, a eonldna see may way tae gettin Bab safe 
enyogh, hot a thocht a wad make the trial, an* aff a started ane 
fine moamin down tae whar a had heerd the man that bought 
the horse leeyed. Bit ay all the days in the week, boys, what 
ane d*ye think a went on bit on Sunday. For ye see a thooht 

* The eanieet, the money given at the elodng of a burgaui. 
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fhe hone might be oot grazing, an' aoonldsee him an' 'ad know 
him. Bit, wanes, tae make a lang story short, a fan oot the 
horse, an' whin a had him, a soon got the man, bit a fan he woz 
oot at meetin', the regain' thief? Boys, dear, it bangs all, so it 
diz, hoo folk partind tae be religioas jist tae cloak their rogaish- 
ness 1 They pit an hypocrisy as easy as their coats, an* tak tae 
badness as the fish tae water. Bit a snppose its hnman nathar, 
human natore." 

** Tes, gentlemen, it is homan natore ;" Mr. Bresland began ; 
" since oar great feminine progenitor originally disobeyed 
Jehovah's command, all sablanary creatares endowed with the 
reasoning faculty are prepense to peccability. Applying appro- 
priate criteria to the mystery we may rationally conclade, 
accordiag to the severest principle of Aristotelian ratiocination, 
that oar habitudes incline downwards towards the comminuted 
materials from which our corporeal elements were primarily 
vivified." 

** Boys," said Owen, without moving an unnecessary muscle 
of his countenance ; '* can any of you tell me what Mr. Bres- 
land's speeches are like ?" 

** Like the Hebrew or any outlandish language, for we can't 
understand them," said one. 

" Like the deep ocean, for we never can get to the depth of 
them," said another. 

** like a high mountain that we can never get to the top of," 
cried a third. 

« like a stack of turf, because they all end in smoke," added 
a fourth. 

*' like a glass of good poteen, that you, Owen boy, would 
wish to be swallowing," ejaculated a fifth. 

*' No, boys, he's like a hurricane, that's able to sweep eyery- 
thing before it," commented another. And round the kitchen 
went the guessing at resemblances, Owen never smiling, and 
Mr. Bresland quietly stroking his chin. And still the guessing 
went on. 

*' Mr. Bresland is like a piano, because he gives out tones 
when struck," was another's remark. 
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" I'll tell ye, boys," said aa old woman in the comer ; " he's 
like a good froit tree, always bearing frnits, for children and 
ignorantly hungry people to feed off." 

** Not a bad gaess at all,. Mrs. McManns/' said Owen; ** but 
none of yon has stmck the. right thing yet. Gness away.'' 

'* Ax yere qaestion agane, Owen," queried John Doherty. 

"What are Mr. Bresland's speeches there, Uke?" repHed 
Owen. 

'* They're jist lake the kings an* qneens an' impirors an' popes 
an' dukes that we a' hear sae much claverin' aboot, bit caan 
nivir see them," rejoined Doherty. 

" Beaten still," replied Owen. 

There was a little nephew of Mr. Bresland sitting near Owen 
during this time, who had apparently been itching for an oppor- 
tunity to say something for some minutes past, and who now, 
during a slight lull, astonished the company by crying aloud : — 
" I think I know a better answer than any of you." 

"Well, my little fellow, what's your guess?" asked Owen, 
patting young Tommy Bresland smilingly on the head ; " What 
is your uncle's speeches like ?" 

" Just like you, yourself, Owen Slevin," exclaimed the youth. 

** And how do you make that out, my young man ?" questioned 
Owen. 

** Why just my uncle's speeches are like you, because there's 
nothing like them * in the heaven's above, on the earth below, or 
in the waters nnder the earth ;' and there's nothing like you in 
them places either — at least for fighting I" 

The solution was so good, so striking, so telling ; Owen looked 
so sheepish ; the expounder was so young ; the comparison was 
so rich, that a unanimous burst of laughter pealed from the 
whole gathering, and continued for many minutes, even Owen 
and Mr. Bresland themselves chiming in. And for hours after, 
would a little suppressed smudge be heard, attesting the per- 
manent hold the lad's solution had taken on some of those 
present. 

The fun soon cooled down and Owen proceeded. 

** Well, boys, that I may nivir go home if that wasn't my own 
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aiwirar, tiist Mr. Bretland's speeohes were like what Toimny 
here has said. But aboot the hone" — and the speaker rekpsed 
into the idiom of the neighbenrhood — ** as a woz sayin, a soon 
fniiTi oot the man's hoose, an* that he woz ootatmeetin' himseP ; 
saa aff a started tae the meetin'-hoase that they pointed oot tae 
me, an* whin a wint there, not a yard bit a jist walkt in a the 
danr, an' np a sort o' walk that woz np the middle o* the fihore, 
an' whin a got aboot half wy np, a stans, an^ not a yard, boys, 
hit a shoated oot in a richt loud voice — ' Is If r. Armstrong in 
this honse ?* There waznae ane wi menners enough tae answer 
in the hale hoose, an' sae I jist shoated agane — * Is Mr. Arm- 
strong in this house ?' Weel, thinks a tae mysel, a'll ken if yere 
here afore a gae eot agane onny way, an oot a shouts ance mare — 
'* Is Mr. Armstrong here, beeanse I want to see him abont a 
horse that he bonght in the Easter fair at Moneyfin, an' he hasn't' 

. Well, boys, a got nae farther, till a feelt my coat pnllt 

ahint, an' some ane whispered in my lug * For the loye of God, 
say no more, but come out and I'll settle with you 1' A didnae 
want tae dee the poor devil onny harm, sae a jist came oot wi 
him, an' tae mak a lang story short, a got the hale price o' the 
horse, an' a guid dinner, an' got h|ime safe an' soun', an' give 
Bab Doherty his money, an' that's my hale tale." 

'* And Owen, had yon no feeling of compunction at thus dis- 
inibing the religious observances of those pious people ?" de- 
manded Mr. Bresland. 

" Jnst as much as Mr. Armstrong had when he was defrauding 
my neighbour of the price of the horse, or as much as I'd have 
aft disturbing the bothersome balderdash of a bothering bosthoon," 
replied Owen, slily winking at his iuierrogator. 

*' I wonder, gentlemen, who will be the fortunate legatee of our 
deceased much respected Miss Porter," half queried, half said 
Mr. Bresland, " she^ was the last existing representative of a long 
Une of respectablto' couiiexions, and now that she lias departed, 
ttie family of Portftt' is extinct, so that she had no relative to 
whom she could trafitSmit her property." 

** Maybe she'd facve it to you, Mr. Bresland, who gave hertiiff 
first learning she got," hinted Owen. 
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" Preferable to conrey it to an indiTidnal of Htenury eekthnkf 
than to dne of amMdextronSi pngilistic notoriety." 

" A wnnnher, boys, boo the Porters got sae mnokle wealth 
onnyway/' askod John Doherty, *' its noa fair tlie see an onl 
maid lake her wi sae mnch money, an deein naethin wi it, an' 
honest folks lake Masther Bryslan an' myael wi sae little." 

" It need not be an occasion of sarprise how the Porters or 
any other family got their wealth," said Mr. Bresland. ** Men 
are gaining the peeunia and landed property daily, if we wonld 
only open our eyes and e(ee. Look at Lord Chancellor LifEand, 
who, not long ago, was perambulating throngh the Iaw Courts 
in our metropolis, and hearing that so many hundreds or thou- 
sands of acres of land, in the county Donegal, were put up for 
sale, and that no purchaser was offered, he became the proprietor 
of that country side for a Rhilting an acre.* And again some in- 
diriduals gain accidental riches, like the Bobinsons of Lysna- 
galligan." 

** Pray, how was that, Mr. Bresland ?" 

The pedagogue paused a little before answering. 

** Gentlemen, a brief introduction is indispensable to the right 
enjoying and understanding of the story of the Bobinsons. Few 
of you but know Lysnagalligan, which means the " Fort of the 
Galligans," thoagh who the Galligans were is slightly wrapped 
in mysterious abyssity. Howeyer, the Fort was the term applied 
to any encampment fortified by art, and generally naturally also. 
The fort in Lysnagalligan was circular, and is almost completely 
so yet ; inside the circle the area was IctcI as possible, and as the 
surrounding locality was densely clothed with the proud oak tree 
— fitly denominated the lord of the forest — it is hence supposed 
that the Fort was the residence of Druids, and that Druidioal 
ceremonies were sometimes celebrated therein. The circumam- 
bient eleyation was generally hollow and cayemous, suitable 
either as coyerts in moments of danger, resting-places during those 
periods in which Sol withdrew his luminousness to other climes, 
receptacles for secret deposits, or bastiles for the yictims await- 

* A fact. 
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ing the saoerdotal saorifioes. There is traditionat legend tbat he 
who penetrates iheae penetralia, and uses for secular uses the 
anrated or argentine or other yaloable articles discoyered therein, 
that he, instead of enjoying progressional delights, endares re- 
trogressiye tortures. Well, old Mr. Henry Robinson, though 
neither nsnrionsly inclined nor greedily coyetons, yet hungered 
for affluence, bethought him of exploring the mysteries of the foit 
orDmidioal embankment of Lysnagalligan. He succeeded in 
effecting an entrance, discoyered wealth ad infinitum^ yet he 
withered away, as the niyeous flakes eyanish before the incan- 
descent radiations of the solar luminary.** 

" My God I" ejaculated Owen ; ** I*ye got a sore head. Boys, 
ean any of you tell me whether a pet madman, a greedy idiot, a 
wise dift, a clacking donkey, or a learned blockhead's the 
worst?" 

'* A fighting drunkard's worse than any of them," here inter- 
posed Mr. Bresland ; " gentlemen, did any of yon oyer study 
grammar? Does any of you understand the principle d such 
comparison as this? 

Positiye, anser; comparatiye, asintu; superlatiye, eaneer; 
Buperlatiye of eminence, vermis,** and the speaker ground his 
heel along the flagged floor as he concluded. 

Owen saw from that motion of Mr. Bresland that he was 
getting angry, and, though at another time, he would haye made 
no scruple of yexing him toeztremes, yet at that particular time, 
and on such an occasion, he refrained from any more yexatious 
remarks, using rather appeasing ones, such as :^** Did you oyer 
try your hand at making poetry, Mr. Bresland ?" 

Now, though Owen asked the question in all sincerity and 
with truly pacifying intention, the other was not to be satisfied 
so easily, thinking, probably, that -Owen was continuing to taunt 
him. He therefore answered, somewhat rudely and carelessly : 
— *' Yes, Mr. Sleyin,! once made some poetry, and I remember 
one piece that I think would be yery applicable in some com* 
panics yet." 

<* You will surely let us hear it, Master," said Owen." 

The other paused for about fiye minutes, during which there 

K 10 * 
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was sileiMse in tke kitchen, and then he repeated the following 

Hdob : — 

A fool 18 fnll of foolish fun, 

Says nothing wise, fchongh always prating ; 

Begins a tale which, scarce begnn, 

Is sadly wild, disjointed, grating : — 

He talks of this, of that, of yon. 

Of all and all things in a minnte ; 

And at his rambling rattles on 

As if there was some great thing in it ; 

Looks sagely wise, and wisely odd. 

And tries, although intensely stapid, 

To be as wise as e'er a god 

Or goddess, from great Jove to Cnpid. 

Of sense, take half a drachm, ay, less ; 

Of brains, the hnndreth of a monkey's ; 

0^ wit, the least part yon can gaess ; 

Of stifibesB, borrow all a donkey's ; 

Of prudence, none ; of wisdom, nought ; 

" Of manners, why, the smallest measure ; 

Of badness, all that can be bought ; 

Of silliness, just add at pleasure. 

Then shuffle up these qualities, and miz them if yon can ; 

Transplant the smallest portion of this compound to a man ; 

And ye'ye one who thinks he's Solomon, though never in a 

school, 

A sample of that hybrid thing, an ovexgrown wise fooL 

" I h(^e, Mr. Sleyin, you won't think I purpose applying this 
rhapsodical effasion to you," 'Said Mr* Bresland, when he had 
finished .repeating the lines. 

'* Na, no, Maather ; there's nobody could describe anything so 
well except the man who felt it. God knows, Masther, I'm 
sor^foryou; I always thooht you wor a wee light in yertap 
story, bit noo am sure o' it, after yer discription o' yourself sae 
welL" 

There was a laugh after this retort of Owen's, which had 
acarcelj eoncloded lEhena new comer enteied. He was evidently 
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only reoovexing from a state ci injafariatUm* wUle ld» di aiid a ia i 
dzseas and half seared appeaianee waixaBied the supposiUon Ikit 
he had not heen getting on too ** swiumingfy;" 

•< X>amed8, boys^ gie a feUar m sate near the tre,*' «rqU*tiift4 
the new oomer ; *'an' a*ll tell ye my adyentores thd nieliL*^ 

This promise soon oansed a yaeatnoy to be made tot him near 
the fire, where, when he had got seated, he began and related 
the story of his seliiiire that night by Sir Alexander tidwards, 
and the oonseqnent anrlTal of Colonel Watbnrton with the de- 
tachment of soldiers, with the £seoTery, and the treatment this 
Golonel and his men were given by the Baronet that they might 
keep the seoret. 

*' Bit, boys, it id be a damned shame tae hide' it," oondtided 
the narrator, who was, as it must haTe been seen, the poor car- 
penter mistalEen by Sir Alexander f olr an attaoMxig Bibbdn 
pikeman. 

** And who do ye tbinh's gaaft tae hide it^* demanded one of 
ilie gathering; **not the sojers; a warrant yes; an' my Hf e 
against a guinea bit we'll scatter it weel tee. The morrow's the 
fair-day, boys, an' let his sen* it roan' in doable qoick time.'* 

*' And let as add plenty to it," added Owen ; " let ns make it 
a great attack by the Bibbonmen, and the seizore of a whole lot 
of prisoners and gans and ammonition by Sir Alexander and the 
Colonel ; then yoa know it 'ill be the bigger scald on them when 
it's talked aboat to them." 

And so the wake people in the kitchen arranged it. Bat their 
new stories for the night were not yet over ; for, bat a half hoar 
or so elapsed after the drank carpenter's entrance antilbig Brian 
Malone entered also. It was then almost day. 

" Well, boys, that I may niver drive a nail in a horse's shoe, 
or hear the ring of my hammer on the anvil, bat I got as big a 
scaar there as I iver got in my life !" 

" What was it. Brine? What was it. Brine?" met the borlj 
blacksmith from all comers. 

** I had two or three late jobs to get over me, boys, and I 
thooght I woold try and get a sleep before coming over here 
again, so I lay down and got a short wink. Well, I got np and 
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wu eoming along jist m day woz appearing ; and (here, an the 
baxraok wall, I saw three great big things lying on the top of the 
wall. Boys, I'm not easily frightened, bnt I tell ye my heart 
went pit-a-pattin* like a ohioken's fist, and off I started for here 
for help to go down and try to find out what it is. Boys, who*U 
go with me?" 

** Did the appearances partake of the immaterial and snper- 
natnral, Bryan, or of the material and natnral, can yon rationally 
oondade V* demanded Mr. Bresland ; " because, if the former 
creations of the imagination be the vision, tis useless to pursue 
the mystery farther ; bat if of the material——" 
. *' Mr. Bresland, had it been ghost, goblin, fetch, fairy, elf, 
devil or spirit," interrapted Brian ; " I*d not have moved an 
inch ; bat I know it woz some people — ^people of flesh, blood and 
bones, like oorselves — that wer there ; and that's the raison I 
want to know who they are ; and know them I mast," condaded 
the smith, fiercely and defiantly. 

There was no scarcity of volonteers who were willing to ac- 
company Brian down to the town, and off five started at what in 
Ireland is called a "hand trot," that is, half running, half 
walking. « 
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It wOl not be forgotten in how dangerons a position Colonel 
Warbnrton and hiB two companions were left on the barrack 
wall ; nor in how close proximity to their deaths they felt them- 
selyes when the muzzles of the soldiers* mnskets were pointed at 
them. Let it be told how they were preserved from death, and 
extricated from their predicament. 

In those legendary days of the old time when history is more 
mythical than real, and fable more common than fact, Romnlos 
and Remus, if we are to believe tradition, were saved by a wolf; 
the cackling of the anserine bipeds saved an army from anni. 
hilation ; the gentle tapping of the gentle Bobin redbreast was 
a savionr another time ; and so on. And another animal it was 
that prevented the "Fire" being given in Moneyfin barrack 
yard. 

It will be remembered how the negro and his companions 
east the horses free when the three men were placed on the 
wall. The animals had browsed abont on the little tnfts of ver- 
dure growing by the way side ; but the sound of the marching 
and the rattling of the muskets inside were recognised by the 
Colonel's horse, and responded to by the wise animal with a 
joyous neigh. 

The neighing was known by the soldiers as proceeding from 
iheir officer's charger, so they raised the shout, ** The ColonePs 
horse ! The Colonel's horse !" 

That neigh saved three lives. 

The order for the men to lower their arms was immediately 
given ; the large gate was thrown open, and the two horses, 
whinnying with gladness, cantered into the yard ; upward glances 
were then directed to the wall ; ladders were upraised, and the 
three prisoners were quickly loosened and carried down from 
their uncertain and unwelcome elevation. 
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Thej were at first unable to stand, bnt in a few moments their 
blood regained its usual free circnlation, their limbs grew free 
from their cramped feeling, and they were themselves once more, 
a thing they never, three minntes before, hoped to be. 

The piece of paper, pinned to the breast of each, next at- 
tracted their attention. 

The Colonel read: — " Colonel Warbnrton, this night may warn 
yon that Miss Carlin has friends, able and willing to protect her. 
Trouble her no more ; if you do, worse will befall you. He- 
member the widow's curse, and take heed to this warning." 

On Master Benjamin's scrap was : — *' Master Benjamin 
Edwards has received a foretaste of what is in store for him, if 
he continues to persecute Miss Darcus with his attentions that 
he knows she dislikes." 

And the Clinker was taunted with : — " Another breakfast for 
the Clinker from one who advises him not to back his master in 
his evil doings, nor do his dirty jobs. From one who warns and 
defies you, Clinker." 

The Colonel's comments ran thus : — " * Trouble her no more !' 
Yes, if all the powers of earth, heaven, and hell would go 
leagaing against me, I'll have my revenge — damn her I" 

Master Benjamin spoke none, but silently strode out of the 
gate and proceeded homewards, where, as wiU be shown, he had 
a short though stormy interview with his father, which was the 
commencement of his retaliation. 

The Clinker addressed the Colonel, and both proceeded to the 
apartments of the latter, where they concocted the arrangements 
for the Clinker to issue a challenge to fight all comers. The 
Clinker had been a public boxer in his day ; and some of hia 
advertisements were still lying in his trunk* He brought them 
out, filled them up, putting in Fifty Guineas as the penalty, and 
writing in large letters in the advertisement for ** BLACK or 
white" to appear ; as the negro was the individual particularly 
aimed at — ** that black devil," as the Colonel denominated him. 
They wanted that he should get a complete pounding from the 
Clinker ; the possibility 9f the latter's being worsted in the fight 
never for a moment entering into their minds ; thinking, in their 
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pride and badness, that there was no one who could eyen eqnal, 
mnch less overmatch, snch an overgrown giant as Oliver 
Hnztley. 

Suddenly the Clinker rose with a bound and an oath. 

"What is it, Oliver?" demanded the Colonel. 

" I've lost my second suit of clothes ; and its now only I'm 
remembering it. I must have lost — ^yes, I mind the cursed 
rascal, whoever he was, that grabbed me on my horse's back, 
took it from me when he seized my arms. I had better -^ — " 

•* No, no ; never mind, Oliver ; we can't help it now. Ten 

can't be going back to that damnable glen so soon, but, by , 

we'U soon pay another visit there, and not be so easily spoiled of 
our prey." 

The Colonel was so certain of revenge, ample and immediate, 
that the loss of a few articles of clothing startled him but little. 
But when the Clinker told him that there was a portion of a 
letter in those clothes which might make thousands of pounds to 
both of them, he was not only startled, but vexed and maddened. 
The Clinker proceeded to explain, and his explanation amounted 
to jiomething like the following : — 

That a comrade soldier of his had one time told him a story 
that had happened in Ireland some thirty years ago. This com- 
rade, whose name was Bamsay, was married, and having no 
children, Mrs. Ramsay used to act as wet-nurse in any family 
she could. She had nursed many children in England, but they 
never made out too well, rather moving down in the world than 
vp. They were not unlike many another couple, not hesitating 
to perform a dishonest trick, if it brought them some remunera- 
tion and they could get away with it. Mrs. Ramsay had been 
long watching for a chance to change children some way, so that 
when both of them would become fuU-grown, she could make 
plenty of money by working on their fears and hopes ; the fears 
of one of them lest he or she should be ousted from his false 
position — for Mrs. Ramsay was determined that one of the child- 
ren should belong to a rich family, and the other to a poor one — 
and the hopes of the other that he should regain his lost inheri- 
tance. So thus would she work on the hopes and fears of her 
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nnfortnnate Tiotims as long aa she oonld wring a sans from 
either. The great difficnlty, however, was to get the children 
at all ; and the next point, to get them changed. 

An opportonity at length offered. She effected the change, 
and replaced a Baronet's son by a farmer's ; putting the yonng 
scion of nobility to learn farming. Mrs. Bamsay was satisfied 
now, and her only uneasiness was to get out of the country. 
This, however, she could not do, until her husband, who was 
away in Belfast with a detachment of the men, returned. He 
cam.e at length, and the evening came when his wife had all her 
arrangements completed to leave Moneyfin by daybreak the next 
morning. It happened though, that, that very evening, the 
farmer's wife, whose child Mrs. Bamsay was nursing, and who 
had herself been sick, came for her little son ; and though the 
nurse pleaded hard to get keeping the little thing for a few days 
longer, she was so fond of it and it was thriving so beautifully, 
she said, the mother would not leave without it. So Mrs. Bam- 
say had to give it up, very unwillingly she appeared to do it too ; 
but her hopes were bright enough for all her seeming sorrow. 
For the fact was, she had actually exchanged the hdbiett And 
none knew the secret save soldier Bamsay and his wife ; and was 
the secret not worth as much to them that way as any other, and 
besides they were saved the trouble and expense of rearing the 
child, no slight item in their hard calculation of future profits. 

But there was a third knew the secret, yet dare not tell of it, 
as she was the nurse charged with the nursing of the Baronet's 
SOD, and had committed herself by consenting to the change for 
the object of getting a nice, healthy* rosy baby, instead of her 
own one, which had become sickly, pale and dying. Bamsay 
had told the Clinker the story years ago in a drunken confidential 
chat, but had never let out the names of the parties concerned 
till two days before, when he sent him — the Clinker — a letter, 
giving the names of the Baronet, and the Baronet's false son and 
real son. When the Clinker was coming to Ireland, Bamsay 
was in need of some money, and got the loan of fifteen pounds 
from him, giving him in lieu a promise of half the money they 
would get for their secret, bat never giving the namee till thig 
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letter came. This was the letter that was lost in their ride to 
the glen, or, as the Clinker thought, at the tussle in the glen. 
He had intended, he told the Colonel in eonolnsion, to go to the 
Baronet that yery day, and demand some money as the price of 
his silence, bnt he now thought it more advisable to postpone his 
visit till after the fight. 

Such is the sabstance of the commanication made to Colonel 
Warbnrton by Oliver : its troths and its falsities will be known 
as the story progresses towards its oonclnsion. 

"Bat yon have not yet told me the names of Baronet or the 
farmer or the yonng men, Oliver?'' asked the Colonel. 

The Clinker then told him how, dead dmnk even as Ramsay 
was, when telling him the story, he exacted a most solemn, 
terrifying oath from him, that he wonld neyer mention to anyone, 
anyone whatsoever, no matter how intimate nor onder how great 
danger nor the most positive pledges of secrecy, the names of 
those interested until after his—Ramsay's — death, except to the 
parties themselves. And the worst of it was, the Colonel 
thought, that those very names were in the paper the Clinker 
had lost ; " But, very fortunately," he concluded by saying ; 
" I had blotted out the most important parts of comrade Ramsay's 
letter ; so that. Colonel, even some smart person would find it, 
neither sense nor connectedness could be found in it." 

With this Job consolation the Colonel, astonished as he was, 
was compelled to be content ; outwardly so only ; for in his heart 
he set himself to penetrate and understand the mysterious affair 
as soon as ever he could. He had no clue even to the residence 
of any of the parties, nor might he attempt*to worm aught from 
his servant. 

*' Well, we will appear at any rate, Oliver," said he ; *'and as 
no one will attempt to appear — hadn't they better not, eh? — 
we'll have the satisfaction of making his worship the mayor fork 
over fifty guineas — a nice day's work, Oliver, eh ?" 

*< Not for fifty guineas, nor for ten fifties almost, Colonel, and 
I'm only a poor soldier in His Majesty's service, would I miss 
having one hearty smash at the damned nigger's nose ; whatever 
the h — 1 brought him to Ireland to run across me, it would be 

L 11 
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better he had never left his own land;'* and the apeaker^s conn- 
tenanoe swelled with the demoniac expression similar to the one 
he wore when lying bound and gagged on widow Mason*s floor. 

At this moment there was a rap at the door, and a servant 
entered with the Colonel's letters. Looking over them — ^there 
were five — ^he tossed them aside till he oame to one, the snper- 
Boription of which was strange and unknown to him ; he conld 
not recognise the handwriting. He wondered whence it came ; 
and as he wondered, he tore it open and read — 

" Colonel Warbnrton, Esq., 
Moneyfin. 
Dbab Sir, 

We are extremely sorry to be the mediam of 
conveying to yon the news — sad and sndden — of yonr respected 
nncle's demise, and that of his entire family. His residence was 
bnmed to the ground; Sir Bonald and all his five children, 
together with Lady Warburton, were burned to cinders. Strange 
to say, the servants all escaped uninjured. Sir Ronald's will 
was made long since. It leaves all his property to his brother, 
except £5,000 for yon, which we are authorised and ready to 
hand over to you any moment you wish. The new Baronet is 
not at present in England, but we have notified him of the 
lamentable occurrence, as well as of the change in his position. 
We shall be happy to obey your commands regarding your £5,000 
as soon as you send us directions. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

MoBBOw Sb Steblb, Sohrs. 
Ofiingham, 

17th October, 18 ." 

" WeU, Oliver, how sounds that news in thine ears, my good 
child ? My old uncle. Sir Bonald, is dead, burned to ashes, with 
his house and family ; left his title and property to my uncle 
Edward, now Sir Edward, and has left to his nephew, your most 
obedient myself, the sum of £5,000 — eh, Oliver man ?" 

For a moment, as he spoke of the sndden death of his uncle 
and cousins, there swept across his countenance like the light- 
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Ding's blartiDg gleam, a wave of exquisite angaish. Again it 
came, in ineffiible painfolness ; and when he raised his head, 
alter leaning it on his hands for nearly two minutes, his face was 
pale as a ** spectre ghost." 

Reader, at that moment, the poor widow's onrse on the hill 
side long ago, on her daughter's murderer, came vividly before 
his mind ; and he shuddered as he bitterly thought that it was 
perhaps that same curse on the young ganger, that had been the 
cause of such a horrible death to his relatives ? And would 
retribution not fall on himself soon ? Nay, might not that morn- 
ing's avenging have sprung from the same anathema ? " Ood of 
Heaven !" he ejaculated in his terror ; " can it be possible that 
my misdeed is to bring a curse on our entire family ? Can it be 
possible that any know of the thing around here? Tes, by 
Heaven, I had forgotten ; the paper hinted at the murder, and 
threatened — ^ha, he threatened, too, did he ? Well, I'll not give 
up anyhow." 

And with this unwise resolve, the Colonel and his servant sat 
down to the breakfast that had just been brought in, eating 
heartily of the substantial food set before them, and talking and 
planning all the time about the fight. 

The meal ended. Colonel Warburton rode out, warning Oliver 
to prepare himself, and get a good second, and saying that he 
would be back in good time, for he was going over a few hours 
to the wake at Castleporter ; " Ton know, Oliver," he said to his 
worthy servant; "I often told you that old Miss Porter was a 
sweetheart of miDe once, and who knows but she has left me 
something in her will, if her former affection be still alive. Yes, 
Oliver, I was young and handsome then, and Sophia thought I 
was going to marry her." 

Thinking over many things, the Clinker's story. Miss Porter's 
death, and the consequent distribution of the Porter property, 
his uncle's sudden fate and terrible death, his own future 
chance of succeeding to the title and estates, and so od, Castle- 
porter was reached in due time. He rode up to the kitchen 
doer, dismounted, and was greeted by a hearty burst of laugl^ter 
as he entered the kitchen. He would not have entered by that 
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apartme&t but that he wauied some one to take his horse, aDcl 
belieyed such a one conld be " oome-at-able" more readily in the 
Tulgar portion than in the more aristocratic apartments. 

A slight hush followed the Colonel's entrance, which lasted for 
some minutes, bat then the mirth and laoghter broke out with 
renewed energy, all gazing so comically at the new comer as he 
stood so sheepishly foolish-looking. Still the laughter continued, 
yet he felt that anger or imperionsness were better enrbed in 
such society and in sach a place ; so, putting on as pleasant a 
face as he coald, he jokingly asked : — " Gome, boys, some of yon 
tell me the joke, and don't keep all the fan from me. What 
is it?" 

The laughing, good-humoured countenance of Brian Malone 
was the most prominent one in the Colonel's view, and to him 
had the question been most particularly put. Nor was the black- 
smith backward in giving a reply. 

** Why, Colonel, we were laughing at what some one here is 
telling us about the adventures of two or three people last night, 
or early this morning." 

*' And what was it that should make it so yery laughable?'* 

** Well, you see, Colonel, we were hearing the joke just as you 
appeared, and we all began to wonder how you felt this morning 
after the purty figgers you an' Master Benjamin Edwards an' 
your big servant cut on the tap o' the barrack wall this momin'. 
Wor you afeart. Colonel darling, when yoa felt the muskets o' 
your sojers pointed at your bodies on the wall? Boys, wom't 
they high-minded, an' early risers this momin' ?" 

Before Brian had concluded, the Colonel felt he was long 
enough there ; ay, too long ; better, in fact, he had not come at 
all. With a muttered oath, and an accompanying bound, he 
leaped on his horse's back, stuck the spurs into the animal's 
sides, and gallopped away. Approaching Moneyfin, he met Ned 
MoOool ; and as they passed each other, Ned coolly whistling 
*< Up in the moroin' early," the Colonel turned round in his 
■addle and gased after the young peasant, muttering as he did 
10 :-r" That's the only man in the country oould fight Oliver. 
I'd like to see them at it, for they ought to be good matches. 
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rd fear for Oliver^s laurels, and my fifty guineas if they met ; 
and what if McCool accepts Oliver's challenge ?'* 

So when he reached home he told Oliver that the only man in 
the country whom they might fear was Ned McCool ; bnt what 
was his astonishment when he heard that Ned and the Clinker 
had once bad a meeting ; and that Ned was beaten ! But he 
did not hear — no, no, the Clinker suppressed that portion — that 
Ned was just only able to walk out at the time after rising from 
a fever, nor that the Clinker gave the only blow that was p;iven 
when the other was carelessly and unguardedly throwing ofif his 
coat. Nor did he know either — how could he ? — that Ned was 
resolved not to suffer the Clinker to leave the country until they 
would measure strength together. 
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Chaptbb IX. 

The breakfast bell at Bosedale had been rung only a few 
minntes, and Sir Alexander Edwards was solitarily enjoying his 
matntinal meal on the morning so memorable to his son, when 
that hopeful sdon burst in on the parent and rudely addressed 
him — 

" Did you not tell me, father, that I might marry Miss Darcus 
any moment I wished, if you grew once determined to put on 
the spur?'* 

" And I told you nothing but the truth, Benjamin, but-— — " 

" Never mind the * huts', I wish to marry her at once,*' inter- 
rupted the insolent son ; *' and I want you to huny away to Sir 
James at once, and arrange for an immediate marriage. Lose 
no time ; and let the thing come off as soon as you are able to 
drive it — to-morrow, if possible. 1*11 meet you here at your 
return to hear that you have everything settled for an immediate 
union. I must have no delay ; so to-morrow, remember, for 
to-morrow,'* and the fierce young man bolted from his father's 
presence, and into his own private room, where he slammed to 
the door and locked it, drew out a brandy bottle from a little 
press, filled out two glass-fulls of the ardent spirit, drank them 
off, stamped about the fioor, and thus cogitated with himself. 

** * Persecute Miss Darcus,* indeed ! Fine persecution it would 
be. Oh, no, I'll not persecute her ; no, no ; I'll only many her. 
And then I'll break her heart — ha, that will be my revenge 1^ 
and when she is lying on her death-bed with a broken-heart, 
I'll bring Santley — furies seize him, for he's at the bottom of 
last night's business, I know he is — ay, I'll bring him to her 
bed-side, and I'll gloat over their broken hearts. Poor idiot, 
fool, madman, devil, that he is, to think I couldn't penetrate hii 
disguised hand in the thing ! By the G— - of Heaven, he little 
knows Benjamin Edwards, if he thinks I'll not give him retalia- 
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tion for his merits. I learned some Scripture :— • An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,' will he my gospel. • Persecute 
Miss Darcns,' forsooth I How he fears lest the dainty lady may 
have a cold wind to hlow on her ! Oh, it wiU be a glorious 
revenge ! She dying, in the last agonies of death ; he living a 
dyiug death mourning over her, and I exulting over them both. 
Oh, I'll be careful of her for his sake, won't I? Won't you, 
Ben ? Won't you be careful of your wife for Hubert Santley's 
sake ? Perdition seize him I To be discovered in such a posi- 
tion and by half a regiment, too I How does Warburton boar it, 
I wonder? I'll go and see him — but no, I'll not go out so soon 
after it. Perdition devour them, one and all, and the old cripple 
too — ^heavens ! could I only meet him again — and the negro, and 
the devils in masks, and her, too ;" and he consigned them all 
in a lump to a certain unmentionable, wann region, in the 
•* lower countrie." 

As if his concluding anathemas had somewhat cooled his anger 
and emptied his stomach, Master Benjamin ordered in breakfast, 
which he consumed amidst growling mutteiings, well seasoned 
with oaths and blasphemies against one and all of his enemies, 
and even included his own father and mother for having dared 
to bring him into the world where he could receive such an 
insult — ^to be disgraced — exposed— endangered — dishonoured — 
shamed — ^it was too bad, insufferable, vexatious, cruel ! 

Meantime Sir Alexander and Sir James Darcus got seated in 
the large library of Heather Hall in an interesting conversation ; 
at least, so it would seem from the excited, half joyous, half 
anxious countenances of the two gentlemen. Sir Alexander was 
speaking. 

** As I was saying, my dear Sir James, I am growing old now, 
and wish to see Ben settled in life before I am taken from him. 
Tou and I are agreed on this matter long since, and I see no 
reason for delaying the marriage any longer." 

**I adhere to what I said on this subject last evening, Ed- 
wards," Sir James replied ; ** I shall further and advocate your 
views every way I can, provided we once gain Annie's oonsont. 
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Use compulsion I sball not, and we already know hc-r dislike to 
the proposed union." 

*' When you came to me in your need," was the cold response ; 
" I did not wait to consult with my son were he agreeable or 
not, before I obliged you. And must he and I now be kept 
waiting till the delicate fancy of your daughter be satisfied ? To 
give her time, perhaps, to connect herself clandestinely with some 
of your tenants' sons — with that young Santley, it may be. How 
happy would you feel in hearing him pointed out as son-in-law to 
Sir James Darcus !" 

The intended sarcasm hit its mark. Sir James was weak 
enough to coincide with his brother Baronet's views, for he 
winced under the dilemma, and replied : — ** It was unnecessary 
to remind me of the debt I owe you ; though it msy be proper 
for me to say that marriage is a far, far different transaction to 
a mere pecuniary obligation. You seem to forget that, Sir 
Alexander ; but I do not. If I did, I should have no hesitation 
in compelling my daughter to be agreeable to our views. As it 
is, however, and with your son as suitor, I shall brook no inter- 
ference from any of my tenants — and that young Santley does 
seem to be on intimate terms with Annie ; I wish his father had 
no lease, I'd soon clear my estate of him. But name your day, 
Edwards." 

** Let us see. I am going to London on Monday next ; this is 
Wednesday ; what say you to let the ceremony be performed on 
Friday, and the young couple can come with me to London on 
Monday to spend their honeymoon?" 

*' And when there you are pledged to obtain the fulfilment of 
your promise to me ?" 

** I am pledged to retnrn from London as Baron Rosedale, 
bringing with mc the letters patent for yoar elevation to the 
peerage as Baron Darcus, both titles to descend to our heirs, by 
birth or by will." 

" Should yoa fail, Sir Alexander, '* 

'* Shoald I fail, my dear Darcus, you hold my written promise 
that you may bum the bond of eighty-five thousand pounds which 
you owe me lor money I lent you ; and of which yon shall have 
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tib^ only papers in existence ere I leaVe for London. Shonld I 
succeed, and should jonr danghier become Baroness Bosedale, 
either immediately or prospeotiyelj — are not those the words of 
oni* agreement ? — I am'not to clbim the payment of the bondj 
provided that yon in your last viiSl bequeath all your property to 
your daughter, Baroness Bosedale — ^Baroness now, or in the 
future.** 

'* Perfectly correct, EAwards, as far as you go, buf there is 
one slight, coaly a trilling omissidn. One of the particulars of 
our agreement is, that I am held responsible for my daughter's 
hand, only on condition that your son asks her from lierself and 
me— ^is it not so V*- 

" Quite true," answered the other, biting his lipi ; he had not 
expected Sir James would remember this article, and felt dis- 
appointed ; *' and you may rest assured, indeed, that that part of 
our contract will not go unfulfilled. I'll send Ben over to-night 
to make his formal demand, and you and he cati then, with Miss 
Dareus's assistant and sanction, complete the requisite anteige- 
ments for the manisge. Gome, Dtteas, why do you seem sci 
despcmdemt at lotting^ yonr daughter,^eniyou wiU be wdcosdng 
her home one of iheiEfe days as Baroness Rosedatoof R^sedlllef^ 

Some few unimportant seuteboes" concluded 'th6 impottant 
interview, and Sir Almander tdok his leave. Oatitering' gle^ulljr 
down the avenue, he met Hubert Santley ridihg np, and "Inldi^ 
exuberance of joy at the victory he had just 'gaiiied, li^ reilMd 
up his horse, and addressed Httbert, an adt bt humility md'i&t' 
giveness which surprised himself afterwards as mfttch as' it iSA 
Hnberta^ the moment: • 

"Good morning, Mr* Santley;' linuit'jotL are nothing 13i^ 
worse of the wetting* yott got y^lBMffbk-f evehingf ' Out my 
honour, I fovgot to enqusrv af t&r MSsfer Biarous, though her father 
and I were arranging the particulars of her mitnikge with my 
SOB, which is to talM place on Friday.*' 

" Oh, thank you. Sir Alexander, I am nOthmg'the W6rs6. Tou 
iock the advairtage of me, for I was just going to enqnire'about 
the accident fliat happened to you last hight. I trust it was 
HofliiiigfKeriofnsf^* 
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** There wae no aeddent happened to me, Ust night, Mr. 
Santley." 

" I am really very glad for the sake of the neighbourhood, and 
yoar own, to hear you say so, Sir Alexander. Really there is 
no koowing what to believe. I have been told so often this 
momiug of the attack that was made on yeur house last night, 
and that it was so dangerous a detachment of the military was 
gent for, and that Colonel Warburton commanded in person, 
and that a great many prisoners were taken, and bundles of 
muskets and pikes—" 

" All lies, Mr. Santley, all lies — Good morning, sir." 

** €k>od morning, Sir Aleiander ; Pm rejoiced to hear it. 
Good morning." 

And as the baronet rode hastily away, Hubert sat loaking 
after him, heartily enjoying his discomfiture and evident chagrin, 
till a bend of the avenue shut out the view. Hubert then be- 
come grave and moody. 

** So An Miss Darous, is going to be married ; and to Ben- 
jamin Edwards ! Has she consented to be the bride—- the bride 
—the — ^bride— the— bride-yof such a man? If she has — ^but I 
needn't think so — ^there's a still, small palpitation that is whis- 
pering she's agfdnst such a thing. (}oing to be married to 
Benjamin Edwsjrds ! And yon, Hubert Santley, have been aUg 
jackass of a fool not to know your fate before now. Ha, and 
what might my fate be 1 Yes or no ? I'll know which before I 
sleep. On, Bevenge, my brave hocse, and onee more carry your 
rider toTxetory." 

'* Or to a pause," added a well-known voioe, fbr Hubert had 
uttered his concluding sentence aloud, and hence it was that the i 

new-comer could reply, and give the option which he gave. i 

"Why, Ned, how are you here?" asked Hubert, without even 
taming in the saddle. 

** What a questbn, Hubert? Don't you know I came hereon 
my Irish tandem — one foot before the other!" laughed Ned 
MoGool, while his hearty, ingenuous countenance twinkled mirth- 
fully at the joke. *' But, come, Hubert, draw in Bevenge under 
the trees; I have aomething to tell jou about," and he more 
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Btaidly led the wj into a dump of trees conyenient, hiB feiter- 
brother following. 

« Look at this spedmen of a placard that I found posted ap on 
the walla and gates of the town this morning as I came through, 
looking for yon, yon roving rider yon," and Hubert was handed 
a sheet of paper which he immediately nnfolded and, to hia 
infinite astonishment, read as follows : — 

" A FIGHT, OB FIFTT GUINEAS. 
'*The inhabitants of Moneyfin and the neighbonrhood are 
informed that the celebrated English boxer, Oliyer Hnztley, 
hereby challenges all comers, BLACK or white, for the abore 
sum of Fifty Guinbab. He will appear on this, the fsirday, in 
the eyening, at three o'clock precisely, in the market square. 
Hnrrah for the great EngUsh boxer." 

'* Why, Ned,*' ejaculated Hnbert, " what has come oyer the 
Clinker to issue this challenge ? Has the negro been tickling 
him up someway that he has inserted the word * black' in such 
prominent characters ? 'Tis most extraordinary !" 

**Tou may well say so, Hubert," replied Ned; "extraor- 
dinary, indeed ! I'm geing to accept the challenge, and I want 
you to come and back me. Now yon needn't go and try to 
persuade me against it. I'm determined to try a fisticuffing," — 
and the speaker smiled — ** with the Clinker in the market square 
this evening. No man from across the Channel shall ever get 
the chance to make his brags that he couldn't meet his 
match in an Irishman, while I tikve strength to wield an arm or 
strike a blow for old Ireland;" nor would the man who saw the 
force and pith with which Ned's hand and arm clove through the 
ahr as he spoke, have coveted too anxiously the position of an 
opponent. 

"I'll not try to persuade you from fighting the Clinker, Ned," 
said Hnbert ; ** I know your strength and pluck, and only warn 
you to be wary and steady, for the Clinker has immense strength. 
I hope for our country's saike you'll win. You know 1*11 be on 
the ground at the right time to back you ; and there'll be friends 
enough present to see fair play in spite of all the soldiers in the 
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town* I suppose Colonel .Warbnrton will, be the^ CUnkeif's 
ftaoker?" ' 

" Very likely; I didn't hear who would back bim. I'll get 
Brian !Slalone to be my second ; and my life on it, Hubert, but 
we'U match any two of them, especially when you'll be there to 
back us, as I knew you would;" and the foster-brothers shook 
hands in & sterling, true grasp : — " And now, Hubert," con- 
tinued Ned ; " read this other paper that the negro handed me 
an hour or t#o ago." 

' 'Hubeti tobk-the soiled scrap of paper, which was evidently the 
^d!e^<^ a lettir,' and ^th difficulty deciphered the following on it : 

•'•Brave him to his — ^ toll him' that Master B — ^is no 

of Us't^t H-^ — ''is the real -'r threaten him with exposure 

.niri«ss' he gives yen ti ffoo pounds write soon and'good to 27 

H- st. ^n 

Mr. : r-r — - ZedeJoali Br. — r-y* 

'^he Ba :ks.Mo]^yfin, Ireland." 

VWe «onld easily JU it in in this w^y^ Bubert," /said Ned, 
taking the pi^er froia the .other's hacnds* ** * Brave hiuLtOtlufl 
teeth. Tell him that Master Benjami^ is no ^n of his ; that 
Hubert Saiitley is the real heir; threaten him with exposure 
unless he gives you three thousjand pounds. Write soon to 27, 
Holborn, or High Street, or Hanover Street, or Henry Street, 
London, or Dublin, or Aberdeen, or many another fifty places 
ending in n; the whole directed to <Mr. Oliver Huxtley,' at 
*Xhe Barracks,' Mox^yfin. I must s^y that the *Zedekiah 

B y' beats me, though that may be found out too. And the 

man that is to be braved is Sir Aleximder Bdwards." 

** With whom I am just after having a friendly pasw^e^nt- 
arms as he rode down the avenue there a few minutes, since. But 
how rapidly your imagination has run away with your goodsen^, 
l^ed," hinghingly said Hubert ; " let , us try anpther reading. 
* Brave him. To his teeth tell him that Master Bepjamin is no 
friend' of his ; that Hunter is the real owner. Threaten him 
with exposure unless he gives you three hundred pounds.' For 
the rest, Ned, your reading would suit.w^ll enough, if we sub- 
sti^te Colp^el Warborton for Sir Alexa^ider Edwards." 
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.-,*' And yetf-Gbilterty I would bet my hopes of tvuming the fight 
io-dfty, and risk my ehanpe of losing it, that 8om«thiiig.iii that 
paper oenoenis yon. The .Colonel has no horses from Hnnter 
now that ref erenoe wonld be made to them. I would advise yon 
to take some st^ps in the affair, Hubert,'* continued Ned 
earnestly, laying his hand on his foster-brother's knee ; " 07 yon 
may hereafter rue it. Or stay, will you give me leave to try- my 
skill in sifting out the mystery ? I'll set the negro to it, and you 
know Indian skill is proverbial in following up a track and 
coming to a true solution. May I go at it ?" 

<* With all ny hearty Ned. Take what steps you like. As for 
me I amioo haj^y iniihepositipn I was reared in to wish for a 
change." 

"But surely not Sftrelem or foolii^ enough to permit wrong to 
pass for right. To suffer another to win the band whose owner's 
heart is in your keeping is not what sn Itidman usuaDy does, 
nos what I would liketp see my fostev-brothsr doing." 

" I am not sure of her heart, Ned. However; do your best, and 
I'll go on to the Hall, and know before I see you again whether 
I'm the favoured one of pot, or whether Master Benjamiois. 
?Tis now ahnoBt eleven o'clock ; I'll be down in the town in good 
time, so till then, take eare of yourself." 

And the foster-brothers separated, Hubert proceeding on to 
ilie Hall. Haviirg arrived at the mansion, he threw his horse's 
reins, more correctly bridle, to a servant, and was preceded 
towards the library by the old porter, with whom Hubert was a 
great favourite, and who seised the opportunity to whisper : — 
<* Sir Aletander Edwards was here to-day, Master Hubert, and 
won a premise from the master that his son and Miss Annie are 
toMbe married on Friday." ' The sentence was accompanied by a 
hM)k which said as clearly as words could, "Will you — you, let 
this crime, this great death^f^ wrong be perpetrated?" Hubert 
]!elutned[<the look satisfactftiiy, but there was no time for further 
ppaesh, they having orea^ed the library, into which the, old 
Mpvani aanoanoed thevistter, who iomid Sir James stem and 
haai^tgr, and Miss Darans aeated And wespiag. 
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" Gtood morning, Mr. Santley ; yon have arriTed i&t a most 
opportune moment to witness my daughter's refnsal to aoqaiesoe 
in my intended arrangements for her benefit. She has taken 
upon her the disagreeable choice of defying me or pleasing her- 
self in the important matter. What think you of that proceeding, 
sir, in an only and motherless child ?" 

At another time Hnbert would have excused himself from 
replying to such a question under such circumstances, but he 
felt that there was so much depending on the present interview, 
and he felt, besides, though he was not looking towards Miss 
Darous, that she had her gaze intently fixed on him through her 
tears, anxiously awaiting his reply. Perhaps some small palpi- 
tation whispered that his reply might have no small effect in the 
reply he intended to ask from the lady during his visit; so, 
waiving all minor considerations he answered Sir James's some- 
what rude and hasty address. 

" I have such faith in Miss Dareus's good sense and judgment, 
Sir James, that I am sure she will decide on the right course to 
follow." 

" In other words, that she may be quite right, Mr. Santley, in 
opposing my commands, even though I give them with all 
paternal influence, while eschewing compulsion,*' replied her 
father. 

" But even paternal authority, permit me to say, Sir James, 
may be stretched to improper limits, when one is blinded by 
interested projects or impelled by interested hands. Pardonme, 
Sir James ; but I met Sir Alexander Edwards leaving here when 
I was coming up, and he informed me, quite unexpectedly I 
assure you, that he had just been up making arrangements with 
yon about the marriage of his son. Master Benjamin, with your 
daughter — may I beg to enquire if that is the point on which 
your daughter so firmly opposes you?" 

** Yes, sir, you may enquire, surely, but do yon fancy I am 
going to inform you? And yet, why should I not? So, sir, 
that i$ the point which my daughter opposes. Sir Alexander and 
I have arranged that the marriage is to take place on Fridayi 
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and the expectant bridegroom is to be here to-night to demand 
in form Annie's hand. Now, air?" ^ 

The "Now, sir*' was eqaiyalent to the speaker's saying 
** What will she do, even with yonr assistance, to hope to sncceed 
in altering my irrevocable decree? What can ye two, pnny 
beiogs that ye are, do in opposition to my superior, my parental, 
authority and determinati«n?" 

** May I dare to remind yon. Sir James, that there are persons 
who look npon marriage as they wonld apon a mere woddy 
transaction, and who forget that Uvea, happiness, prosperity, and 
comfort — temporal and eternal— depend npon the nnion ^rtdch. 
such people, blinded by an nnwise concern, are nnwisely hurry- 
ing on. I tmst. Sir James, yon are not one of snoh ; I know 
you are not ; for, wealthy and respected as you are, yon have 
none of those drossy motives to incite yon to a particular pro- 
position, further than tbe happiness — and that is everything a 
father should wish— H>f your daughter is concerned." 

The Baronet was a little startled at the nearness of Hubert's 
remarks to the truth ; and this surprise it was that prevented 
him from replying immediately to what he considered the un- 
necessary, if not impertinent escpressions of the other. He had 
jnat recovered himself from the internal confusion, and was 
about to make a warm retort, when the porter again entered, and 
announced that another visiter most urgently desired to see Sir 
James on extremely important business. 

"Whoisit, Scavlan?" 

** I don't know him at all. Sir James." 

<« What is he like, then, idiot ?" 

** He is a great tall negro, Sir James, and is very pressing to 
see yon. He told me to be sure and tell you that you'd rue it 
all the days of your life if you'd refuse to see him." 

**A negro! What can such an animal require of me! I 
suppose I must see Mm," and the Baronet walked stiffly and 
proudly out, not vouchsafing even a look at the two he was 
leaving in the library. 

Strange forgetfulneas, Sir James ! Where all your wariness, 
yonr vaunted determination that your daughter should become 
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Sir AlMMider SAwitrdB's danghttr-in^kw, that ytm dionld lesTe 
her in Hubert Santley's presence — ^in bis of all othen — in his 
AgpaioBt whom jou, have been repeatedly warned — ^in the company 
of him who is worth an inftnity of snch men as Maflter Ben- 
jamin? Bat *twftB fate, Sir James, probably; a fate against 
which, had yon known it, yon were as impotent tcf contend as 
the tossed sea-gnll against the xuifted 'fairy of Boreas and 
Neptune. 

And yon, Habert, how happy the opportunity I Impvore it, 
man. 

Bot poor Habert remained silent. 

He had many a time faced real dangers, nnmoVed, yet he now 
felt himself qoiyering all oyer when simply addreesing a young 
lady. 

Nor was Miss Daroas on her side less nelrvoas ; she was even 
more agitated than her companion. She conld not speak the 
thoughts that her heart was fall of until HTlbert wonid speak 
first, and, though ihey both felt the importance — ^life-long they 
knew it would be-«-of the moment, yet both of them felt an 
impoisibility to seise the opportunity. Time was gliding swiftly 
away. Sir James would soon return, and when would a suitable 
occasion again present itself? With an effort, equal to the 
occasion, and generated by the neoesfiity, Hubert aroused him- 
self, and, in his deeply bass, but mellow, Toice, addressed' hie 
silent companion. 
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When Sir James Darons entered the apartment where the 
negro was waiting to see him, he was immediately addressed by 
his visiter. 

** I understand, Sir James Barons, that yon are going to get 
joja handsome daughter, God bless her, married to that long- 
legged biped, known as Master Benjamin Edwards?" The 
nigger idiom is put into English throughout the conversatioD, 
as the writer beUeves it will be more acceptable to the reader. 

The speaker afterwards told how he thus suddenly plunged in 
medias res, to prevent Sir James from questioning him, as he 
knew, he said, that the Baronet's choleric temper would be 
excited to passion, and consequently to forgetfulness of the 
propriety of knowing the name of his strange visiter. And the 
Baronet was raised. 

"How is this?*' he half ejaculated, half shouted ; "am I in 
my own house, or have I my senses about me I How dare you 
attempt in my presence to slander my intended son-in-law ? 
What are you, or what is it to yon, that you interfere with my 
intentions, you alien, yon ; not even a countryman ?" 

" I intend no slander, Sir James Darcus, but to open blinded 

eyes to the truth. Your intended son-in-law is no son of Sir 

Alexander Edwards. I cannot yet prove what I say, but I am 

so firmly convinced of its truth that I confidently appeal to your 

well-known straightforwardness, and demand it from you, in 

your daughter's name, that you shall lose no time in sifting this 

matter to its bottom. Ask Sir Alexander about it, and judge 

from his manner if he has any knowledge of it. As you love 

your daughter, and hope her to be happy, do this before it is too 

late, and you may hereafter bless the poor African stranger who 

prompted you to act so." 

N 13 
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The Banmet strode several times across and aronnd the apart- 
ment, while the negro was speaking, and continued to tramp 
abont for ahnost three minntes after the other ceased ; the pro- 
bability is, too, that he wonld have rang for the servants that 
they might put oat the daring, insolent intruder, bat that the 
latter had, qaite accidentally of coarse, placed himself directly ia 
front of the bell-pnll, and thonflfh Sir James would have no hesi- 
tation in palHog the cord, yet he felt disinclined to pash his 
visiter oat of the way, a thing necessary to be done, ere reaching 
the cord. 

" Have you any proof of this trumped-up, most improbable 
story you have told me ?*' at length demanded Sir James. 

" None just now, but before morning I hope to have sufficient 
to satisfy yon that my story is true," replied darkey. 

" And on mere unfounded suspicion — ^not even a shadow of 
proof — ^you wish me to postpone my daughter's marriage, to 

break my pledged word to a friend, to become a beg a 

believer in every calumniation that a disordered fancy or an 
interested envy may create ! Begone out of my house, lest I be 
tempted to get you kicked out.** 

*' Well, you will see Sir Alexander Edwards, Sir James?** 

" I will see him.** 

'* And suddenly upbraid him of foisting a stranger, a beggar, 
an upstart on yon instead of his real son and heir ?** 

** I will upbraid him ; but go, that I may not be tempted to do 
yon harm.** 

** I will go ; but remember. Sir James, that an eternal curse 
may hover around yon unless you take the proper steps to dis- 
cover the truth, and so do a great right by preventing a great 
wrong. And 1*11 meet you here on year return from Bosedale, 
to show you that I am not afraid to put myself in your power, a 
thing I wouldn't do. Sir James, if I had been telling you lies, or 
a trumped-up story, as you say.*' 

«« 00 — Go — Go — Go — ^Will you f ** shouted Sir James, throwing 
himself into a large arm-chair, as the other departed, seemingly 
satisfied of the effect he had produced* And the Baronet sat in 
bit ouhioned 9e»t, romlnatisg over tha negzo*i| itory ; a^id, in 
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spite of hiiiiBelf , feeling that there might be trome fbimdatftm ibr 
the thisg, the more especially as Lady Edwards was so hiiA- 
some, so symmetrically beantifal, and so was Sir Alexander, 
though in a less degree : then why was Master Benjamin iso 
misshapen? This gave some colonr to the hypothesis ihkt 
darkey's tale might torn out tme. 

Meantime, how snoceeded Hubert Santley in his interview 
with Miss Darcns ? It has ahready been told how he so nervonsly 
and liqnidly addressed his companion. He said one word only. 

** Annie." 

Only a dissyllable, yet how diffioolt to nttor, and how oompre- 
hensive. Not the mere word alone ; bat the tone, the look, the 
gesture ; the ** language of the eyes " that the dullest can under- 
stand ; the language of the countenance, reflected from the full 
heart, that the most ignorant can translate,— all lent foree to the 
word, and intensity to the meaning. And how sweet to h6r to 
whom that name was addressed! As the chime of gushing 
water to the parched trareller on the " boundless prairie" or the 
sun-burnt, sandy Sahara ; as the spotlessly white flag canryisg 
the '* Reprieve" to the innocent victim on the scaffold panting 
for life ; as unexpected success to a forlorn hope mounting the 
impregnable redoubts of a besieged fortress ; — ^as any, or all of 
these put together, came the single word — only a little word — 
to Annie Darcus. 

It brought hope to her, for it spoke of assistance ; strength to 
her, for it told of a sympathetio impulse beating in another's 
breast ; happiness, for it spoke of love in a language and tone 
none could misunderstand ; and it brought, more than all, relief, 
for it was pregnant with inefihble joyousness of support, and 
indomitable detenninations of oppositions to petty tyranwes or 
unwise compulsions or restrictions. So full of joy and thank- 
fulness was she that she could not speak ; yet her beaming look 
of fondest trust and truest faith was brimming with heartfelt 
earnestness to such an overpowering, telling effectiveness, that 
Hubert was satisfied to 'speak once more. 

" Annie, etnUd you love me ?*' 

What an emphasia he laid on the ** eoaid" ? As il be dottbted 
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of 80 great bliss to himself. As if he feared that an immeasiit- 
able gulf lay between him and his hopes. As if he said that he 
-wished to end this uncertainty — this heart-burning anxiety — of 
success or failure. As if all his doubtings, all his hopes, all his 
aspirations, all his troubles, or all his happinesses depended on 
the answer. And did they not ? 

And the answer came to him, making him comfortable, de- 
cided, happy, and resolved. 

Comfortable, because he was comforted by it. Decided, for he 
wavered no more regarding bis future. Happy, for the object 
of his heart's best and dearest wishes returned his affections. 
And resolved, for he would oppose existing arrangements to his 
very utmost. 

"Oh, Hubert mine!" 

Such wa0 her answer, and thus might he translate it. 

*> Oh, Hubert, why have you been so long silent, and I panting 
for your avowal ? Why have you let me be so long tried, and I 
so hoping for your confession f Do you not know, can you con- 
ceive, how joyously my heart- beats to hear you speak? Be 
yours? Yes, with every pulse of my heart, every breath of my 
breast, I'll be yours in reality, for I'm yours in heart, yours and 
yours alone. Oh, Hubert." 

And so did he translate it ; and he was right in so doing. 

Dear readers of these pages, ye who have passed as success- 
fully as Hubert Santley has done through such encounters as his 
with Miss Darcus, cast back your memories to those moments of 
bliss in your own lives ; and ye have the picture of happiness 
which that library of Sir James Darcus presented when his 
daughter so sweetly and so satisfactorily responded to her com' 
panion. And as for you, who have the trying moment before 
you, let Hope use her fairest colours in painting the scene ; and 
be assured that, though Memory is far more true, Hope is a 
thousand times more uncertainly brilliant. Let Memory and 
Hope, then, weave the web for your imagining regarding Hubert's 
happy success with his companion ; and may thy similar blissful 
moment, dear reader who hast the ordeal to meet, be less rudely 
brokon in upon, than was the interview just recorded, whan Sir 
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James burst in miaimoiiDced, after his cpgitatioQs, anything bnt 
agreeable as they were, sacceeding his conversation with the 
negro. 

'* I am going to Bosedale, Annie, to see Sir Alexander on some 
business of moment, bat hope to retom by dinner-time. Gome, 
Mr. Santley, may I have your company towards town f" 

Hnbert dnrst not refuse the unwelcome, disagreeable invi- 
tation, — ^who could do so under the circumstances? — for long 
and satisfactory as was his interview with Miss Dareus, he was 
far from being pleased at his being so soon and rudely pressed 
to leave. But when are pjersons, in such a position as his, 
satisfied with even more than a moderate period of time to them- 
selves I So, with only a look of farewell, the lovers parted. Sir 
James and Hubert riding away from the Hall. 

A little outside the avenue gate, they met Master Benjamin 
riding towards the mansion. 

" I am going to Rosedald, Edwards, to see Sir Alexander — ^will 
you return with me?" 

"Can I not see Miss Darous, Sir James?" 

'* Better not now — come along," jerked out the intended 
father-in-law ; and the three rode on towards Bosedale. 

At the crossroads, Hubert separated himself from the other 
two gentlemen who rode straight forward, he turning off towards 
the right by the road leading to the town, which stood scarcely a 
quarter of a mile distant. He arrived in Moneyfin, just at the 
height of the fair. 

Who has not heard of an Irish fair ? Its fights, and its ballad- 
singers, and its booths, and its itinerant showmen, and the stands 
of the pedlars, and the boards of the hawkers, and its courtings, 
and its drinldngs ? Nor was this particular fair wanting in all 
the more customary amusements. But there was little in it 
differing from the usual class of such gatherings, except the 
unceasing buzz about the approaching fight. Men wondered at 
it, and talked over it till they were dry, and then " anither drap" 
had to be got to quench their thirst. Crowds or knots of anxious, 
excited looking people were here-and-there all over the town to 
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be found dissassmg the ohallenge, and the probability of ftn 
opponent's appearing against the Clinker. - 
" Fifty Guineas ! Fifty Guineas !" 

This was the general cry among the townspeople; a cry of 
consternation it was, for they well knew they would have to pay 
that sum should no man be found to meet the challenger. Thus 
were matters moving when Hubert sauntered up through the 
fair after stabling Bevenge. It was now between one and two 
o'clock. 

" Did you see Ned McCool ?" asked Hubert, of a friend he met. 

" No. — Why ?" was the questioning reply. 

** Because I think he'll fight the Clinker." 

Hubert well knew the report would spread like a prairie on fire, 
though it would be kept from the Clinker's friends ; and that was 
what he wished, and to have the peasantry prepared for emer- 
gencies also. 

The " thimble" man, the dancer, the fiddler, and the jobber ; 
the auctioneer, the Caloraft ** Punch" and the often-hanged-yet- 
always-living *' Judy" *, all were present in prosperously super- 
perfluous abundance. But above all there towered up the tall 
" loop" man, '* Big Pether," as he was conmionly named by the 
people, and known to be a " big druth." Peter was never known 
to miss a fair-day in Moneyfin ; he was always gathering in the 
halfpence, but was never seen even middlingly clothed, there 
being too great an attraction between his mouth and '* a drap o' 
the crathur." Poor Peter was like many people in the world, 
able to earn money plenty ; but he was also like a great many 
others, unable to keep it. Loud and strong resounded Peter's 
cry through the fair : — " Come along, lads, an* sport yer hupence. 
It's only a hapenny a time, an' ye have yer chance to win all on 
the boord, an' only loss a hapenuy. Come along, lads ; here I 
am these forty years past, sportin' myself on a net capital of 
two thirteens, an' haven't more nor halved it since. Come 
along, lads ; come along ; only a hapenny a throw !" # 

Thus he shouted, and had succeeded in gathering a large 
crowd around him as Hubert approached. 
The sqiM/re of the town was a large triangle, notwithstanding 
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Eiiolid*B saying to the oontnry. Along one of the sides Big 
Peter had pnt up his little table, and, stretching away to his 
right and left, moved or stood the idling crowd, while behind 
him was the bosy hum of the bosiest, throngest portion of the 
foir^ The crowds to the right and left were the two excited 
religious parties of the district. Owen Sleyin was there in all 
his majesty ; and there, too, was big Brian Malone. And the 
opposite, opposing crowds laaghed and joked and taunted, 
watching each other, though, all the time, like a pair of angry 
lions, both ready and seemingly anxious for the attack, yet each 
unwilling to be the aggressor or to give the first unbearable 
affiront. At this moment Big Peter left his table in charge of 
one of the townsboys, and stalked across to Mrs. Gallagher's 
public house, which was right before him, his tall, gaunt figure 
conspicuous to all around. He returned immediately, bearing in 
his hand a l^pmning naggin glass of the fatal whiskey ; and, 
taking his usual position behind his little table, his countenance 
grim, fierce, and determined, he raised the glass on high, and in 
his stentorian voice, exclaimed : — 

" Boys,'.' a slight pause by the speaker, and a stretching 

forward of necks by the crowds, while a muttered — " I'll give 
them a toast, an I die for it" from Peter intensified the excite- 
ment among those immediately around the table : — " Here's to 

the glorious" a general movement among the multitude at 

this expression, and Peter elevated his glass still higher, as he 
made another pause, and then continued : " pious, and immortal 

memory of " ^a fierce compression of the lips, a wildness of 

the eyes, a grasping of something under the coats, a general 
surging of the crowds, a deep-toned, portentous rumbling, and a 
death-bearing determination on every countenance; while 
whispers of, "Is this the kin' o' Petther?" '* A didnae think 
Petther woz o' that soort!" " Hae ye the cowlts ready?" 
" Min' yersels, an' dinna be cowards," denoted what the result 
would be, should Peter continue to give his toast, which he did 
after another short breathing-time, as if collecting himself for 
the scene that was to follow, while his concluding words were to 
|)e the signal for attack, and they ^ame, after a long stare of 
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mingled eareleBsnees and defiance of consequences; <*thi8 

glass o' Irish pottheen !" 

The conclnsion was so astonishingly nixexpected, the expression 
of Big Peter's countenance was se amusingly quizzing, the 
earnestness of the opponents was now so douhly ludicrous, and 
the happy coolness with which the proposer of the toast took the 
whole scene was so apparently real, that a general hurst of 
hearty laughter and cheering succeeded ; rivahy was banished 
for the day, or became merged in the more important feature yet 
to come. 

Hubert's attention was next caught by the tones of a ballad- 
singer, who was singing a ballad eTidently composed specially for 
the edification of Oliver Huxtley, for the burden of the song 
related to the Clinker, and this it was that Hubert first particu- 
larly noticed. Hubert soon procured a copy, and read as 

follows : — • 

Down With The Glinkeb. 

Hurrah for our counthry I we've praties and honey, 

And lashins o' fightin', but faith, little money; 

We've drimindhtu plenty, an' blackthorns galore, 

for meat an' for fightin' — wh%t would ye have more? 

For maidens we've love, an' for braggarts knock downs, 

An' they who want more are but brutes — tare an' ouns ! 

So join in my chorus, ye farmers and tailors, 

Ye blacksmiths, and sawyers, and brave brawny nailers. 

Ye fiddlers and masons, and millers and tinkers — 

Here's death or disgrace to all rascally Clinkers ! 

Hurrah for ould Ireland ! her hills an' her mountains, 
Her sweet rushin' sthrames an' her soft gushin' fountains, 
Her broad fields so fertile, an' fair vales so pleasant. 
Good home for a brave man, or baron or peasant. 
Here's health to her maidens so good an' so pretty, 
An' here's to her true sons so handsome and witty ; 
Success to her grocers, her sailors, her bakers, 
Her soldiers, her butchers, her boot and shoe makers, 
Professors and scholars an' all such deep thinkers— 
But death or disgrace unto all braggin' Clinkers ! 
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Come gather anmnd boys and list to my aong, 

Ton all in yonr true hearts to Ireland belong ; 

For search the world over from China to Spain, 

Toa*ll not find the aiqnal of Erin again : — 

With shamroeks, and roses, and lilies bo white, 

And thistles galore, we four countries unite ; — 

Then long may it fioarish, onr " Isle of the Braye,*' 

WeVe little to spend, hoys ; bat, faith, leas to saye ; 

So here's to onr '* Green Isle," in bnmpers we'll drink her, 

Bnt death or defeat to the swaggexin' Clinker ! 

Then nerve np yonr oovrage, an* screw down yonr fearin*, 

An' prove to the world we have men in old Erin, 

An' ne'er be it said, either here or abroad, 

That a Saxon conld beat every son of our sod ! 

What care ye for bulk? 'Tis the heart, boys, the heart, 

That makee the tme man shnn the braggart's vile part, 

That strengthens the weary, gives pith to the blow 

To conqner for eonnthry, or boasters lay low ; 

So here's to onr island, may sorrow ne'er sink her, 

Bat deep in the sea pitch each frog-eatin' Clinker ! 

Habert conld not forbear smiling at the interest displayed by 
the people ahont the ballad ; and from aU qoarters of the town, 
and all comers of the fair, conld be distingnished criea or whis- 
perings of '* Death or defeat to the frog-eatin' Clinker !" 

In a few minntea fife and dram were heard, and the approaoh- 
ing shonts and screams annonnoed that the Clinker was marching 
in procession round the town. Sneh was the ease. Evety now 
and then, the proceesion and the accompanying crowd wonld 
atop, while a herald would proclaim : — " Here is the great 
Sngliah hoizer, who fought seventy-three challenges, and wns 
victorions in them all; and he now challengea all comem, Irish- 
men or niggers, Uack or white, to fight him in the market-square 
for the sum of fifty guineas ! The great EngUah boxer, who 
won seventy-three fights! Way — way— way, for the great 
EngHah boxer!" 

Thna the piooeoaion marnhad ramd the town and into Iha 

ol4 
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diamond. At this moment, Hubert glided from the scene, 
quitting the crowd, and proceeded rapidly away ; while Colonel 
Warbnrton and about forty men rode to the Clinker's side, where 
he stood in the centre of the square. A few of the soldiery now 
proceeded to form the indispensable accompaniment of all public 
fights — the ring ; which they did by simply sticking a few poles 
into the street, and attaching ropes from one to the other. 
But, by some invisible hand — ^inyisible, or at least unseen by the 
Colonel or his men — ^a ballad was stuck on every pole ! 

The Clinker soon after entered the ring, and the town clock 
struck three. As the last str^e sounded on the air, he began to 
strip, and in a few seconds he stood, arms folded, in fighting 
costume. He was truly a fearful looking opponent as he glared 
round on the gazing crowd in deadly hate and defiaoee ; but 
especially when he noticed the ballad and saw thai he was the 
principal object in it and not to his praise either, h|s countenance 
grew most Satanic indeed, and his body swelled out most extra- 
ordinarily, while his veins rose out in solid visible relief. His 
second stood beside him, and his herald again proclaimed the 
announcement about the *' great English boxer" challenging all 
comers. The Colonel looked disappointed as no response 
ajQSwered the challenge. A second time rang out the herald's 
Toice, but still no answer came, and the Colonel, the Clinker, and 
their favourites looked blanker, glummer and more disappointed. 
They expected that the negro would accept the challenge ; and 
to kUl him was the oath the Clinker swore when the Colonel 
departed from the barrack to the wake in Magheraporter. 

For the third time the herald seunded the challenge : — " For 
the third and last time the great English boxer defies all 
comers, black or white, for the sum of fifty guineas, — ^will any 
one take him up ? For the last time will any one take him up ?*' 

The echo of the words yet lingered on the ear, when s load 
voice at the outer side of the surrounding crowd about the ring, 
rang out in tones that sounded over all the square-^'* Here.*' 

The multitude surged and swayed and opened ; and through it, 
accompanied by the mayor of the town, rode Hubert Santley on 
Eetenge. No one seemed to notioe Med MoOeol's wrriving ; but 
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when Hubert and the mayor pnlled np on the nde of the ring 
opposite to that where Colonel Warbnrton sat on horseback snr- 
ronnded by his men, Ned stood by Bevenge*s head. 

"Did yon accept the challenge, Mr. Santleyf" asked the 
Colonel. 

"Are yon Oliyer Huxtley's backer?" qneried Hubert in turn. 

" I am. Haye you any objection ?'* 

"None. My friend here"— and Hubert placed his hand 
familiarly on his foster brother's shoulder—** is going to try a 
tussle with your fayourite ; to try Irish blood against English. 
Edward McCool against Oliver Huxtiey," he continued, rising to 
his fuH height in the stirrups and repeating the names in a deep 
loud yoice oyer the crowd, which took them up shouting the 
expression in reiterated cheerings :— *• Ned McCool against the 
Clinker I" " Bravo Ned I" '• Steek your sword in the hanimal's 
tail, Ned I" " Get him some frogs, Ned." •* Give him frbgs 
al^ot the eyes, Ned." 

At the eondnsion of these shouts, which lasted only a few 
moments, Colonel Warbnrton again addressed Hubert : — 

** It is usual, Mr. Santley, to deposit the forfeit — are you pre^ 
pared to do so f " 

** It is not usual, Colonel, to make the deposit beforehand, at 
least by those who accept the challenge ; yet I already hold Mr. 
Santley's fifty guineas," said the mayor in reply. 

** And here are mine, as backer for Oliver there. Would you 
feel inclined to risk another fifty on the first fall, Mr. Santley ?'' 
asked the colonel. 

«« Willingly, colonel. Here they are, Mr. Mayor, that England 
gets the first fall ; and fifty more, colonel — are you willing to 
venture f — that she bleeds first ?" 

" Agreed, Mr. Santley ; let us lose no more time." 

Ned shook hands with Hubert, leaped into the ring by catch- 
ing one of the stakes with his left hand and bounding in, while 
dose at his heels sprang in Brian Maloue, his second. A referee 
was chosen, and the men moved to business. At this moment 
Sir James Darcus and Sir Alexander Edwards were riding past 
the town, going from Bosedale towards Widow Mason's cottage 
in the glen. 
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<( Do you keep ft family register in yonr fitmily, Edwards?'* 
began Sir Jtoies Barone, when he and Sir Alexander had got 
themselyes comfortably seated in the latter*8«ani;tutfi sanetoruait 
Master Benjamin having been shut ont from the consultation, 
greatly to his disgust and chagrin. 

*' Certainly, Darcus — ^what a question ! Why do you ask ?*' 

'* Let us see it. I wish to ozamine as to Master Benjamin's 
•go." 

So the great family Bible was handed down and examined, 
but, much to the surprise of the baronets, no entry relating to 
Sir Alexander's heir was found there. 

" There may be something in the negro's story after all," was 
the mental comment of Sir James. 

•( 'Tis most unaccountable 1*' exclaimed Sir Alexander. * 

The examination was repeated, and re-repeated ; the leaf was 
held up between the gentlemen and the light, but no entry was 
discoyerable of the birth. 

'* I pledge you my word of honour, Darcus," exclaimed Sir 
Alexander at length, ** that with my own hands I inserted in 
this book the date of Ben's birth, and I have never removed 
it. How the vacancy occurs is beyond my comprehension — 
yes, totally incomprehensible." 

« I believe you, Edwards. There seems to have been a leaf 
cut ont here," — the speaker was examiniiig the book still; — **do 
you remember was the birth inserted on a separate leaf, or along 
with this announcement of your marriage V* 

** There were three leaves in the Bible, Sir James ; I got them 
ipedally put in ; one of them was for notice of marriages, the 
second for births, and the third for deaths ; and here now only 
two Isaves— thoss for deaths and marriages— remain ; the ttiird, 
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wi^i Ben*8 birth on it, must have been stolen. Bat oome, let ns 
go down and examine the ohturch registry;" and the speaker 
strode away, followed by his visiter, both walking rapidly to the 
ehnroh, which stood only about a hundred perches from Bose- 
dale House. 

Anived at the ehuroh, a searching investigation of the books 
there was gone through ; but, more surprising still, the same 
disappoiBtment was the result. After another patient and 
minute seaieh, tb«y had to give it up ; determined that time 
alone would have to be given ere the truth oould be found out. 
Suddenly it ocomnred to them to follow the pages of the registers* 
Their labours were rewarded, — a leaf was wanting ; and by com- 
paring the dates of the entries on the pages before and after the 
missing pages, they were both pleased and vexed to have to 
eondude that the lost leaf contained the entry for which th^ 
were so anxiously seeking. 

'* Was your child ever out at nurse, Sir Alexander f " suddenly 
demanded Sir James. 

The other paused before replying. 

'* He was. Sir James. He was out for better than two years 
after his mother's death ; as yon may probably remember that 
the child's birth was her moment of decease. Come away back 
to the house, and let us examine the servants. Old Malone, the 
nurse, will be able to tell us every event connected with the 
child's babyhood. Tp me the omission is entirely unfathomable 
— a complete mystery." The speaker was in very earnest when 
he said this. 

** MrJB. Malone, we have sent for you to ask you some questions 
about your young master's age— do you know how old he is 
now?" 

Sir Alexander thus questioned the old nurse, when he had 
summoned her into the presence of Sir James and himself, on 
their return from their unsuoeemful investigation at the ohurvh. 

** Master Benjamin, your honoar, is just twenty-seven, come 
the fourteenth of January next,^' 
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<( Do jon remembtt the time he was out at mine, Mm. 
Malone ; or do yon know who the mine wm, or when the li 
now?" 

" It wis'mj sliter, Sir James, that nursed him; b«t she is 
dead now, poor Bettj is.** 

*' Betty what, Mn.'Maloner' 

■* Bett J Mason, Sfar James. Her husband died ft few nMnUn 
after they were married, and she nsed to m«ke what meoi^y she 
eoald at nandng. Through my interest and speaking to yon. 
Sir Alexander, for her, she got the nmrsing of the yomg master^ 
and had him for two yean and two months, all but • few deys.*' 

A short paiise. 

'* Mrs. Makme, by yonr hopes of an eternal salyation, do yon 
know, or did yon e?er hear, anything of the child's being ehanged 
when it was ont at nurse with yonr sister?'* 

Sir Jamee stood up, and eaught the old nurse by the shoulder, 
iHille looking straight into her face, sternly and anriously, he 
put the question. He felt her tremble, and felt certain she was 
guilty; but she looked up in his face, and with an unmistaVable 
expression of sincerity and truthfulness on hen which he oould 
not doubt, she answend him, unmoTed by his stem look or 
sterner manner. 

"No, no, Sir James, I can answer you with a dear conselenoe 
about that. I never heard that thing mentioned in my Ufe 
befora. But now you talk about it, 1*11 tell yon what my sister- 
poor Betty 1 — tdd me, that time she oome to life again after her 
fint death. I suppose ye both heard the story f ** 

" Yes— yes ;— go on— go on." 

Sir James was impatient. The old nurse continued. 

*< Yes, I thought so. Well, we wen diatting one day. Just our- 
sdtes two, after her bettemess, and die says to me: * Suqr dear/ 
says she, * I have something on my mind this long time, that 
FU tell you abput spme day, and that'll make many a one 
wonder, but Til not teU you now.' * Why, Betty,' said I, « you 
surdy ean have nothing on your conscience now, and yon ha^g 
so many sights when yon were away in the other world?' She 
diook her head two or three times, yonr honoun, and muttered, 
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I*d spend the last days of my life in the jail, maybe. No, no, 
Snsy, when I am dead and away, there*ll be wonderful things 
heard, for it's all written out with my own hand, and ia lying 
well taken care of in my own house.* I never saw her since 
wilBng to talk of it. She always said it would be found out 
after her death. The last time I saw her we had a little quarrel» 
and that's a year or two ago, but she sent for me on her death- 
bed, and I didnH go, for I didn't think she was so near her end 
till I heard about two hours ago, that she died early thia 
morning." 

" And she died only this morning, Mrs. Malone ?" 

** Only this morning, Sir James. Poor Mary Carlin I — HeaTcn 
bless her handsome face for it I — ^was sitting up with her last 
night all alone, and she sent me the news. I was just going to 
ask leaTe, master, to go down and sit by the body awhile,"^ 
continued the nurse, putting her apron to her eyes, — *' when yon 
sent for me to come up." 

** Tes, you may go, Mrs. Malone, Sir James and I will ride 
oyer after you, when we get some lunch, which you may as well 
order up as yen go down. You will haTc no objection, I hope, 
that we may search your sister's house for the papers your sister 
mentioned, as they may give us some information we require 
among the wonderful things she mentioned as resting so hesTy 
on her conscience?" 

" Indeed you may search as much as you like. Sir Alexander, 
for I am her only liying relatiye now ; and I give you any per- 
mission I can giye, to go and search and satisfy yonrselyes." 

" Well, hurry off, then, nurse, and be there before ns. In the 
lonely little cabin in the glen, ia it not f" 

** It is; the lonely looUng ootftaga in the glen below Heather 
Hall— >yo« 'must know it| Sir James f " 

M Yes— yea— we'll And H. Hnnry off, however, and don't delay 
too mneh'V*^ '^T* ^^ nOidn't mind going through tiie 
town, as it is fdr day there," wamingly replied Sir James, as the 
none hnrried from tiieir pnaenoe. 
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In less than two hours the two haronets arriyed at Widow 
Mason's cabin in the glen, where they fonnd Mrs. Malone jast 
sitting down after entering, she having scarcely waited tu take 
a look at the corpse, so tired was she after her walk from Sir 
Alexander's. The only living person in the honse besides the 
nnrse when the baronets entered was Mary Garlin. Scarcely 
noticing the charitable girl, and only waiting for the glance of 
admission or consent which they asked by their looks from Mrs. 
Malone, the gentlemen began their search. Mary sat on the same 
little seat and almost in the same position, as those she occupied 
when startled by her visiter, Colonel Warbnrton, some hours 
before ; and the nnrse sat on the bedside, gazing sorrowfully at 
the calm features of her dead sister's countenance* 

And the searchers sought round the cabin for the papers. All 
round the dresser, above, below, and on it ; in the fissures and 
holes in the walls ; under, in, and about the bed ; through the 
little room ; in the old chest, . in the cracked cupboard, in the 
creaking, wrecked old press ; through two or three old books ; 
in the roof, on the top of the walls, everywhere through the 
house; outside it and inside it, rummaged the gentlemen in 
their keen search, but nothing pertinent was found ; no paper 
was forthcoming to throw light on Betty's expressions to her 
sister. 

** Come, Edwards, let us go over all again." 

And they did« With the same result. 

Wearied, dusty, thirsty, annoyed, and disappointed, the baro- 
nets approached the two women, having unwillingly come ta the 
conclusion that any further search for the papers in that cabin 
was only so much useless labour and so much waste of time. So 
they told Mrs. Malone that they believed there was no such 
paper as her sister mentioned in that house. 

'*Then I wonder where poor Betty could hide what she 
talked about ; for surely, surely, your honours, aha wrote liie 
paper, or she'd never have told me she wrote it," — the nurse 
responded in sueh a tone aa to show that she was oenvinoed the 
paper was written, and carefully stowed sway in some secret 
place. 
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v '*.y^i is it, Mrs. Malone ?" 

, It was Mary Carlin who pat the qaestion, and tl^e intenogaiion 
was the first sentence she nttered from the moment the gentle* 
men entered the kitchen. 

f ■«( They want some papers, Mary, that she," — and the none, 
■s;she answered, nodded towards the corpse, — "toldme one time 
about. She said that something Yetj wonderfal wonldbe fomd 
pnt after her death ; that it was all written down . on paper with 
her own hand. The master and Sir James think they know 
^hat she meant, and they wish to. get the paper she told me 
about writing." 

I 'I Just before Mrs. Mason died this morning, nntse," re- 
ttucned Mary, quietly eschewing the presence of the gentlemen 
altogether, **she made a motion of pointing nnder her head. I 
searched under her pillow, and discovered a lump of papers 
which I handed t^ her, but she nodded me to read them. I read 
wha.t was on the outside, find she watched me; and I thought 
she was un;easr^,>so I stooped down and whispered in her ear. 
She smiled up in, my face, and died in a few minutes after;" and 
the. speaker produced a good-sized roll of paper, much faded and 
crumpled. 

Both gentlemen snatched simultaneously at the manuscript 
which Mary Carlin thus exposed before them. They were now 
at the end almost uf their search, and the mystery would be 
solved immediately, they mentally reasoned. But what their 
astonishment was may be more easily imagined than described, 
when Mary, instead of submissively handing the roll over to 
them, drew back from their outstretched hands, holding the dii- 
puted, coveted paper firmly in her grasp. 

* Not yet, gentlemen," said Mary ; ** on the outside of this 
paper is plainly written ' whoever gets this paper first is not to 
let it be opened unless four magistrates are present.' This is a 
voice from the dead, gtntlemen, and I mean to obey it, more 
particularly, too, as I am satisfied that Mrs. Mason knew and 
was pleased that I had taken charge of her paper for her." 

** I believe, however, madam, you can have no objection to 
our examining that paper without our opening or reading it ?" 

r 15 
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Mary'i first impulfle ftt thie moment waa to hand thd speaker 
the mannaoript, bat some mental prompting whispered diiferentl j, 
and this impnlae from within she followed. 

" I mnst eyen refnse that, Sir Alexander.*' 

** And mmst we wait yonr pleasure, yonng lady, to see the 
eontents of that paper, whieh may ooncern onr affidrs so closely f *' 

** Even so. Sir James. Yon are not here now in yonr magis- 
terial eapadty, nor haye yon been reqnested to attend here at 
this stage by any of those engaged. Some hoar since, I sent a 
messenger to beg bothol yon gentlemen, with the mayor and the 
rector, to attend here, as the four magistrates to be present while 
the opening of Mrs. Mason's paper takes place. If yoa will 
please to remain a Uttle, my messenger will soon be back, I ex- 
pect, and may, perhaps, haye the other two magistrates with 
him." 

" If I pledged my word of honoar to retam yoa that paper 
safely. Miss Oariin, when my friend, here, Sir James, and I 
would examine it, wenld yoa permit as to ease oar minds of. the 
important matter annoying as by permitting as to read it ?" 

** A death-bed request. Sir Alexander, is more sacred than eyen 
the word of an honourable man ; and it is such a reqaest that 
makes me refuse to giye up the paper unless as mentioned." 

An angry reply rose to the lips of the cowardly Baronet, Sir 
Alexander ; while a muttered curse escaped from the cboleric 
one. Sir James. It was an unusual thing for them to be thus 
bra? ed. Each felt the refusal the more sharply from the other's 
presence; yet both felt that to yield quietly was the wisest 
coarse, so they moyed towards the door, resoWed to walk about 
a little outside and await the arriyal of their brother magistrates, 
who should soon arriye if they intended coming at all with a 
tpeed proportional to the urgency of the messenger. 

The Baronets enoountered Master Benjamin in the doorway as 
they passed out ; and as they moyed otf a few perches from tbe 
dwelling he enter^^d. 

**I haye heard the oonyarsation abont that paper. Miss 
Oarlin, and I mast ha? e it, as I feel sore it refers to me mobt 
partioolarly." 
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Be spoke hanliiigly and jerkingly, as if he fell aahameA of 
being in such a predicament. Aa if some external foree ymt% 
compelling him te thns oondnot himself, contrary to his inclina- 
tion or his better natnre. Assuredly, whatever his faults or his 
Tirtoes were, he was far from being in Iotc with his present 
delicate position. Nor was his dislike lessened by Mary's 
response. 

*' What a gentlemanly bnsiness for a Baronet's son and heir, 
to act the spy npon his father's words and actions ! B«tl might 
expect DO better after yoor condnot here this morning !** 

'* I am not here to bandy words with yon. I heard my father 
and Sir James talking about something important to me at Booeo 
dale, and I followed them on. I heard also what they and yon 
said here, and I tell yon again I must have that paper. Give it 
to me, or I may be tempted to do somethiog dangerons." 

'* Better call on Colonel Warbnrton to assiat yon in abdncting 
it, as yon were going to aasiet him this morning ; for I ftocy. 
Master Benjamin, yon are not hero enough to make me hand 
over to your single self what I refused to the joint requests of 
your parent and Sir James Darcns." 

The allusion in this sentence to the morning's adyentnre 
seemed to madden him outright, and to goad him into a danger- 
ous passion. His countenance began to work oonynlsiTely. 
With a thick, choking, guttural utterance, he fiercely demanded: 
>-r-** Will you give me the paper f " 

** Would Mrs. Mason's spirit not appear to me every night, 
and torment me every day, for acting so contraiy to her laat 
wishes t" 

" Give me that paper." 

•< Gould I ever again have a day's peace, or a night's sleepi 
Master Benjamin, if the honest, farewell wishes of the kMiely, 
dying widow were not attended to properly by me t" 

** Give me the paper.'* 

** You know. Master Benjamin, a widow's curse er a widow's 
Uessing is of mere weight than any other person's would be ?" 

** Powers of darkness 1 do yon want me to JdU yon? Give 
me that paper." 



" What wotild jroitr lathcfr tod Bir James think of ma if t 
gaye yoa it; after refosing it to them ?" • 

« GompTflBion exonses anything. Give me the paper.*' 

" But ^oti'll not compel me to gire it np ? Will yon ? 

** By Heavdn, hat I shall ; and qaickly too, if yon don't give 
it to me. Will yon, or will yon not, give it to me piBaceahly ?** ' 

" Never I" 

" Bat yon will, as sore as there's a devil on earth or an angel 
in Heaven." ! 

And the' cowardly foffian advanced towards her. ' 

" Once more I demand that paper, and he sore that yoar 
denial will he what I shi^t endore in silence or safety." 

*' Yon can't have the paper. Master Benjamin Edwards." • ' 

He drew a pistol, and presented it towards her, exclaiming : 
— " Give me that paper, or I'll take it from yonr dead hody I" 

" From mine first. Master Benjamin," soanded a manly voice 
at his very ear, while at the same instant his pistol was snatched 
from his hand, and a firm grasp caaght him hy the shoulder 
with a grip that made him wince nnder the pressare. He 
twisted himself ronnd, and beheld the excited conntenance of his 
captor, Ned McCool, from whose penetrating grasp his utmost 
stragglings and exertions were nnahle to free himself. 

** Down on yonr knees, and beg her pardon," exclaimed Ned, 
bis honest conntenance, determined, nnrelenting, angered — 
" down, yon base cowardly car, or by the powers that rale as; 
the pistol that yoa threatened another's life with will giv6 yonr- 
lelf yoor death ballet, yoa hangered-Iooking honnd yoa I Down; 
I say. Down, will yoa. Down, and thank Irish principle, or 
yon shoald pat yoar neck nnder my heel too. Down, I say. 
Was last night's pnnishment — ay, yon may well start — I heiEird 
of that scene this morning ! — ^was it not enongh for yoa ? or 
woald yoa like another airing on the barrack wall? Bnt down, 
or oh, then, I mast compel yoa I" 

Mary afterwards ■expressed how delighted she felt to see the 
foar magistrates entering at that moment, as she never saw Ned 
so excited, she said, and feared he woald forget his asaal prn- 
denoe so far as to do Master Benjamin some injnry. 
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**Wliyj McCool, how is this?" asked the mayor, as he entered 
the kitchen ; " one might think jon had fighting enongh to-day 
fJready." 

** I thonghlr so myself, Mr. Mayor ; hnt when I came into this 
cahin where a dead hody lay, and found this man — this cowardly 
dog — ^presenting a pistol to Miss Carlin's head, and swearing to 
shoot her, L conld not avoid interfering; and I have been 
requesting him to go on his knees and beg her pardon, before I 
let him go free." 

"Your punishment is not too severe, McCool," returned the 
mayor ; " and I join in the demand. I shall feel bound to commit 
him should he persist in his silence." 
' " It is highly merited," added the rector. 

The father and intended father-in-law were silent. 

** I'*1I see you all, and her too, in the lowest regions before I 
demean myself to do it," growled out the hopeful youth. 

"Maybe not," replied Ned, whom this consignment of Mary to 
the " lowest regions " greatly angered. He scarcely rose to his 
full height ; but, putting a hand en each of Master Benjamin's 
shoulders^ and slightly striking him on the back with his knee, 
he bore him to the floor, compelling him to retain the kneeling 
position. Then, standing behind him, he put his open palms 
round his prisoner's throat, so that the tips of the fingers met on 
the ** Adam's apple," while the thumbs were pressing tightly 
into the little hollows at the under parts of the ears. Ned stood 
for a little in this position, and slowly tightened his grasp on the 
other's throat. 

" When you repeat as I say, Master Benjamin, I'll let you off. 
Not sooner. Say this — I regret what has passed, Miss Carlin; 
and I pledge you my word of honour not to annoy you again." 

" Absurd," muttered Sir Alexander. 

•* Perfectly correct," said the mayor. 

" Not too strong, and yet to the point," was the rector's com- 
ment. 

Sir James kept silent. 

Mary looked on, half benumbed, half amazed, fearing for the 
result, yet not liking to interfere. 



Mrs. Malone cronehed by the dead body, wishing it was all 
over, but scarcely daring to look up. 

The man on his knees compressed his Hps tighter, and re- 
mained mute, while his captor tightened his grasp. 

" I regret what has passed, Miss Garlin, and I pledge yon my 
word of honour not to annoy yon again," spoke Ned, in a low, 
deep, ominous tone in his prisoner's ear. 

The face swelled and blackened; the veins rose into bine 
relief ; the grasp grew tighter, but Master Benjamin was in one 
of his worst and most pertinacious moods, and obstinately re- 
mained silent. 

Blacker and bluer became the face ; the eyes grew reddened 
and redder, and the veins swelled into fuller, bolder relief, 
while Ned again whispered, " I regret what has passed, Miss 
Carlin, and I pledge you my word of honour not to annoy you 
again,'' but the same silence was the result. 

None moved or spoke. No one present seemed to see to the 
end of the trial. Ned was determined ; Master Benjamin was 
dangerously obstinate. What the result would have been it is 
difficult to determine had Mary not interfered. She suddenly 
started as if from a trance ; and stepping up to Ned she placed 
her hand on his arm, looking beseechingly in his face, while she 
softly and lowly whispered him. 
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When Ned McCool bounded into the inside df the ring in the 
market-sqaare, followed by bis second, Brian Malone, he threw 
off his coat and vest, and appeared clad in a tight-fitting white 
shirt without sleeves, pretty tight white stockings, — for the 
peasantry of the North of Ireland had not then become accus- 
tomed to wearing trousers, and stockings and breeches were the 
leg raiment, — whitish breeches, and light neat shoes. He and 
Oliver stood looking at each other for fully twenty seconds. His 
countenance wore that smiling, comic, defiant expression so 
common and so proverbial among Irishmen ; as much as to say : 
— '* Well, old chap, how are your four bones this fine day ? And 
what do you think of me and my sha])e ?" 

Oliver's face broadly and plainly proclaimed, not only to Ned 
but to all the surrounding crowd to whom his face was distinctly 
visible : — " How foolish you are to venture yourself against me 1 
Don*t you know yon*ll have no chance with me ? I, who have 
never yet met my match, though I fought and won seventy-three 
fights, to be bearded by you ! By Heaven, 1*11 smash you into 
mince-meat 1" 

As the two men stood, thus prepared for the fight, the com- 
ments of the crowd on their relative appearance, and on the com- 
parative chances of each to win, furnished the best description 
which could be given of them. 

** The Clinker's the heaviest," said one. 

** But Ned's the activest, I bet," replied the person addressed. 

" Ay, an' the Clinker's far the strongest," eommented another, 

"An ounce of lead wud kill a bull," was the objection. 

" Look at the size of the Clinker's arms and fists." 

"Yes, but see how wiry and clean Ned's are." 

" And the Clinker has so much practice." 
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** What*8 practice against plnck and scienoe.'' 

'* But what if the Clinker has them too ?" 

** Is it an English bnll-dog to have as mnch plack as an Irish- 
man, like Ned McCool? No. Whatever fights the Clinker 
won, it was by brate strength, and neither by plnok nor skill." 

" The Clinker's far the biggest,'* commented one in another 
part of the crowd. 

** An* what o* that ? Isn't ten inches o* onr. oak worth ten 
feet o' boortree in a man's fist in a row ?'* 

** The Clinker is powerful looking," said another. 

" And Ned is fearless looking,** was the response. 

" See the Clinker's eye, how it glares." ' * 

•* Ay, but look at Ned*s, how piercing it is." ' . [ 

Snch-like expressions passed through the crowd, while Ned' 
and the Clinker stood watching each other. 

" Are you going to keep me waiting all day?*' growled out 
Huxtley. 

*' Faith, I'm ready," answered Ned, stepping forward in his 
free-and-easy, careless manner, and offering his opponent his 
hand ia the usual style. The Clinker indignantly slapped it 
aside with a muttered anathema. 

** That's the worst blow Oliver Huxtley ever struck,** whispered 
Hubert to the mayor, as he noticed the flash of Ned*s eyes 
and the compression of bis lips at the Clinker*s ill-timed stroke. 

The referee gave the signal; the crowd surged forward to see' 
the first fall, and the men approached. 

As they came into position, the Clinker retreated about two 
yards, drew his right elbow against his side, his right arm at 
right angles almost to his body, and his left bent across before 
his breast as if for parrying, both hands firmly clenched. And 
then with a Single panther bound, he rose and leaped straight at 
his opponent, shot out his right hand with a force ef annihila- 
tion, which would have wrecked a man's life for ever had it 
struck him, and put Ned from further fighting during his days 
had he met it, for it was treacherously directed for his very 
heart. With an agility the more surprising from the sudden- 
ness, treachery, and peculiarity of the attack, Ned sprang to one 
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ride, and tlie Clinker's hand dove throngh air, himaelf dragged 
on by the impetus. As his gis^antic body shot past, Ned revolved 
on his right heel, and his right hand, open, followed, too swiftly 
for the Clinker to shnn it or recover his gaard, and too well 
aimed, quick as it was, to miss its object. It caught the Clinker 
on the back of the head, right over the brain, stretching him 
senseless on the street ; while from his nose, month, and eyes, 
gashed forth streams of blood. 

The fight was over, and Ned McCool was the winner. 

There will likely be found some who will say that Ned's blow 
was a treacherous, nnmanly one. Let them consider before 
making such an assertion ; for if they admit snch a thing, they 
must likewise admit that his antagonist's opening attack was 
dangrerously aggressive, unfair, and totally contrary to all the 
established rules and customs of scientific boxing. Though we 
acknowledge that *' Do as ye would he done by" is a principle 
of which no one can deny the beauty, yet ** Do as yon are done 
by" is no unwise maxim either, and is one oftener followed in 
real everyday life than the other. That Ned would have followed 
the former precept is certain ; to follow the latter he considered 
himself perfectly justified — and who will deny it ? — from the 
illicit provocation he received. There was no fencing, no feint- 
ing, no parrying between them. The Clinker made the sadden 
leap, and shot out the deadly blow ; Ned sprang aside, his right 
hand dove through the air, and caught the Clinker's cerebellum, 
and the fight was over 1 

The Clinker never again fought another such challenge. He 
was heard saying afterwards that he never knew his favourite 
attack to miss before, when given at the commencement of a 
fight. He lay senseless for nearly an hour after the blow, and 
had to be carried to the barracks, in which he was confined for 
many days before he was able to move through the town, go on 
any duty, or even give his usual attendance to the Colonel's 
affidrs ; not to the Colonel himself, for it will be found that that 
gentleman disappeared from the scene for a time, and his servant 
was, consequently, reUeved from attending on him. 

Ql6 
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Ere Oolonel Warbnrton and his men n^ored from the seene o( 
the fight, or got the Clinker carried away, the mayor handed 
the three hnndred goineas to Hubert. The latter immeijiiately 
rose in his stimips and addressed the crowd. 

"Boys, Ned McGool has won. He has whipped the. great 
English boxer ! All of yon go down to Jermy M*Laagblin*8, or 
to Mrs. GaUagher's, or to Hegarty's public house, and you'll 
find open houses there ; for I left word in them a' while ago that 
Ned MoGool would win, and for them to treat all hands. Drink 
the conqueror's health, but keep steady, and don't fall out. 
Here's to Ned MoCool r 

<* Ned McCool I Ned McCool !" shouted the crowd. '< And to 
Hubert Santley, too, boyst" shouted .the well-laiown. voice of 
Brian Malone, and again and again upfose the thrfMiig Bhouts of 
gladness. 

» 

" Chair him, boys I chair him !" yelled out Owen Slevin. 
And the crowd seized on the suggestion with one united, pro- 
longed acclaim ; and capturing Ned, sorely against his will, as he 
sprang out of the ring, they carried him on their shoulders in 
triumph round the town, Brian, — ^burly, big, good-humoured, 
brawny Brian Malone, — Pleading and heading the triumphal 
procession. 

Our hero, freed from the hearty but boisterous weleomings of 
his greeting friends, sped off as soon and as rapidly as possible 
to widow Mason's, to see Mary Carlin. It has been seen how 
opportunely he arriyed there, and how he was punishing Master 
Benjamin for the attack on Mary, compelling him on his knees 
to beg her. pardon, when she interfered, whispering, as has been 
Been, to l^e§. — 

" For niy sake, Ned, let him go." 

Not the four magistrates in the cabin could have made Ned 
loosen his hold against his will had they thrown themselyes upon 
him together, and yet at Mary's request, his hands instantly 
released Master Benjamin's throat. 

For Ned was he whom Maiy had so persistently refused, 
though loving him with the warmest, deepest, meat lasting love 
her heart could eptertain; and he now somehow fancied.^ that 
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the grantmg of this act of mercy wonld coax Mazy to be to him 
all he wished. And he was amply repaid for the self-denial he 
underwent in permitting his prisoner to escape, by the glance of 
thankfol gratitude and satisfaction she gave him when she saw 
the man she had pleaded for rise and move to the door. 

Bnt she almost regretted her intercession when she saw its 
object turn at -the door, shake his fist at all in the cabin, and 
with a demoniac look which included all the party he was leading, 
exclaimed : — " 1*11 have my revenge of the whole cursed lot of 
you yet." With this farewell, he departed, and proceeded 
rapidly towards Moneyfin. 

Arrived at the town, he hastened to the barracks, aAd found 
that Colonel Warbnrton, for whom he enquired, was just then 
dining, having only a little before returned from the fight. 
Without introduction or ceremony. Master Ben burst in on the 
Colonel; and in reply to the friendly invitation to share the 
dinner, he abruptly demanded : — " How much am I in your debt, 
Warburton?" 

The Colonel could not tell him just then, as he had not im- 
pressed the amount on his memory, but what matter? There 
was no need for hurry. He was in no need of money, having 
tiiat day received a legacy of five thousand pounds. 

This explanation would not satisfy Master Benjamin. 

*' I'm not going to pay you, though I'm enquiring about my 
debts. Did you hear that they are going to bring me in as some 
-farmer's son or worse, and that I'm not an Edwards at all? If ■ 
this should prove true, where are your chances to get the thou- 
sands you lent me ?" 

" But who can prove it?" 

The Colonel seemed roused now. 

** Why it seems that the old hag whose house we met In lait 
night — curse them all I — ^was nursing me, or nursing Sir Alexan- 
der's child, — as the mother had died in childbirth — , and that 
she changed me for some other child. She had taken an oath 
or something like one never to tell the names of the people 
interested while she lived ; but, curse her, she has it all written 
oat, and it has been found, and I am after leaving my father, 
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Sir JameB Dareas, the major, anil Rector Snodgraflm, as four 
magistrates, reading the manuscript, and I suppose when they 
get through it, their first hosiness will be to tell me I'm only 
some farmer's or beggar's brat, hardly knowing father or mother, 
or maybe worse I" 

'* Bat what can I do in the matter ?" 

** What can't' you do, rather than lose your money?" 

** If I fear to lose my money, Edwards, I'll have your body in 
lieu ! Never fear but I will," warned the colonel, thoroughly 
excited. 

** Pshaw, man, what nonsense ! Don't you know no judge, 
court, nor jurv in the British Empire would make you my body 
in lieu of your money, when I ceased to be the person to whom 
you lent your cash, or lost my position ? Besides, you dara not 
expose yourself so ; for if it came to a trial, all the means of 
outlay opened to me — and you know what they were ? — would be 
exposed. No, no, Warburton, you must either help me to swim, 
or both of us sink together as far as my debts to yon are con- 
cerned I" 

" And what do you propose? I know you have something iu 
your head; for I'll be much diBappointed if you've no plot 
hatched in your brain before coming my length !" 

*' I could make it all out, if I only knew who I am ; in other 
words, if I only knew who is to step into my shoes, if any one. 
I'd let him be*lost for a few months or years." 

** No murder, Edwards 1 Remember, I can have no hand in 
assisting you, even to gain all the mosey we ever spent together, 
much less the few thousands you owe me, if there be any blood- 
shed, that is, murder, to be in the carrying out of the plot." 

As the colonel thus warned his companion, there were real 
horror and terror depicted in every feature of his countenance, 
for once more rose up before him the curse of the peasant girl's 
mother as vividly as the moment of its occurrence. 

Master Benjntnin bounded off his seat! 

" I wouldn't risk his life, whoever he may be," he exclaimed ; 
** nor spill one drop of his blood, should my body rot in the deepest 
dungeon that ever cursed or cumbered the earth. Listen, Colonel 
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Warbnrton. I am often bad, and wicked, and dangerous ; bnt 
sometimes a better nature that is in me predominates, and I then 
shnn evil ; in this mood am I now, and while I remain so I 
wouldn't move hand or foot to save myself, but to pay you the 
debts — and thank Heaven, they are the only ones I owe — I owe 
you ; whether honest debts or not I leave yon to judge. Nay, 
hear me out, and I'll then reply to you how, or when, or where 
yon choose. I say that I would make no movement in this 
matter for the purpose of retaining my present position, but only 
to get you your money ; for I know that my father — Sir Alexander 
Edwards — would never permit me to want no matter how poor 
my real parents may be ; but I tell you I'll leave no stone un- 
turned to seize whatever the other one — ^the real heir — is, and to 
hold him in private captivity in some secret stronghold for a few 
years. During this time I shall gather, by some means or other, 
sufficient to pay you ; and then to the devil or the negro with yon 
and your accursed drinking and gambling ; for, for the wealth of 
a mine, I wouldn't live the last three or four years over again, 
among such gaming and debauchery as your hellish soul led me 
into 1" 

The colonel leaped to his feet, and drew his sword from its 
scabbard where it had been thrown on a sofa : — ** You insulting, 
unshapely down, how dare you use such expressions to me ? But 
what better could I expect from such a usurping plebeian I" he 
ejaculated. 

Master Benjamin drew a pistol, cocked it, and presented it 
towards his companion, as the latter was prepating to make an 
attack en him, wamingly exclaiming : — " By Him who made us, 
if you take two steps in this direction you are a dead man. I 
lost one pistol this day already, and I'll now chance my life on 
this one. Beware now ! * Clown 1' indeed 1 Who was the 
greatest down last night, I wonder?" 

Nothing cools a coward as readily as danger, that is, real 
danger ; and Colonel Warburton, though occupying the position 
of colonel in his Majesty's army, was a coward at heart 1 Do 
yon deny that, dear reader 1 Ton do 1 And how can you recon- 
cile real courage with such conduct as we have seen the colonel 
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'* Be seated, gentlemen ;" and the Colonel handed them seats, 
or pointed ones out to them ; " I am not often yisited by so 
many of my brother magistrates.'' 

** And yon are probably surprised at our visit, Colonel," re- 
plied the mayor, taking the lead in the conversation. ** Things 
of cnrions importance have been this day discovered which tend 
towards changing the present family arrangements of my friend 
here, Sir Alexander. We are unable to clear np the mystery 
folly, and have reason to conclude that your servant, Huxtley, 
may be able to throw some light on the afiEair, — can we see 
him?" 

'•' Certainly, Mr. Mayor, you can see him, but he is not yet 
sufficiently recovered from the effects of the fight, to be able to 
converse, or talk anyway sensibly." 

** So I said just now, colonel," continued the mayor; ** but I 
was overruled ; it being suggested even that perhaps you your- 
self could throw some light on our yet dim information ?" 

'.* As I do not know the particulars to which yon refer, or which 
you seek," wilily returned the colonel, **I cannot say that I am 
able to supply any missing link." 

" The whole thing amounts to this, colonel," recklessly inter- 
posed Sir Alexander ; ** and see if you can help us. A tall 
negro" — ^the colonel in the front room, and Master Benjamin in 
the back one, started,—*' came to my friend here, Sir James, 
this morning, and told him something casting doubts on the 
reality of Benjamin's being my son. We then sifted up anything 
we could to prove the tmth or calumny of the story; and, 
strangely enough, the more we examined the more were we 
astonished to find confirmations of the negro's tale at every turn. 
Our search led us to old Widow Mason*s" — ^again the colonel 
and Master Benjamin started — ** and there, in a paper she wrote 
to ease her conscience, she confesses that my chUd, which slie 
had got out to nurse, was indeed changed, and another, some 
farmer's brat, substituted in its stead. She had reason, at one 
time, to 43uppose that young Santley was my rightful heir, but 
found out from certain marks on his neck that he was really 
Santley. ^en another scrap of paper turned up which, it was 
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supposed, belonged to your servant, Oliver Hnxtley; so, thinking 
he coald help to explain, off we came here, and now, curse it, we 
are as far off as ever, it seems I** 

Sir Alexander jerked ont every word of this as thongh it were 
some disagreeable task he had imposed on himself, and wonld be 
unhappy until it were accomplished. He certainly was in no placid 
mood during that day*s investigation ; he had no love for the 
business at all ; he wished it had never turned up, and cursed 
the negro for bringing it before Sir James's notice, Sir James for 
troubling him with it, himself for permitting it to annoy him, 
and the whole world nearly, since circumstances were displeasing 
to his sense of happiness and repose. 

<( I am really sorry. Sir Alexander, that my servant is so ill, 
as I would use my persuasions to yours, to get from him any- 
thing he may know regarding this annoying question. But may 
I ask how it happened that his name came into the plot during 
your search?" 

How innocently the wily colonel put the question 1 As if he 
didn't well know how Huxtley's name turned up I 

" Some scrap of paper fell into our hands, colonel," answered 
the mayor, taking the word from Sir Alexander ; " and his name 
is pretty plainly mentioned in it as being the person in this 
country who has special charge of the Becret. Hence we reason- 
ably concluded he might know much, and with your assistance, 
and by paying him well, we hoped he would give us sufficient to 
guide our searches in the right direction at least.** 

** The more especially, colonel," added the rector, ** that this 
game scrap of writing seemed to elucidate clearly some mystical 
portions of Widow Mason's manuscript. But it seems," con- 
tinued his reverence, '* that our investigation is ended for the 
present, and that we can proceed no further until this Huxtley 
recovers sufficiently to be competent to give evidence." 

And when he be, mentaUy resolved the colonel, he will be out 
of the reach of examination. 

" And when he be, gentlemen," he spoke aloud now, " yon 
may be assured I shall investigate the matter with the greatest 
trouble and in the Btnotest way I can." 
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** Oh, we are certain of that, colonel,** responded the mayor ; 
and now I helieye, gentlemen, I must take my l^ave of yon all, 
as I have heen reqaested to attend at Magheraporter at five 
o'clock,'' — and the speaker consulted his watch — **to get the 
deceased Miss Porter's will read. As she was the last of her 
family, there is wonderful excitement among the knowing ones as 
to which of her faTonrites she will heqaeath her property, though 
if I am to judge from the hint her old servant gave me, there 
will he surprise and dissatisfaction at the disposal she has made.'* 

The four magistrates then took their departure; and the 
colonel unlocked the door to release Master Benjamin, hut was 
astonished to find two gentlemen, instead of one, walking out 
from his hedroom ! 
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Chapteb XIII. 

On the party in Widow Mason's cabin, after the unre- 
pentant Master Benjamin's defiant exit, there fell a short bat 
uneasy and complete silence. It was broken at length by the 
mayor. 

'* I understand, Miss Garlin, that yon have business of import- 
ance to lay before ns. — Can we proceed to it now V* 

She answered by placing the manuscript in the speaker's hands, 
saying as she did so : ** I resign this most wilUngly, Mr. Mayor, 
into your hands, as I think you are the senior magistrate present. 
Bead the outside, and teU me have I done well or ill in refusing 
to give it%p sooner ?" 

**Yeu have acted most wisely. Miss Carlin,'' returned the 
mayor, when he read the superscription. ** Gather around, gen- 
tlemen, and take notice that this seal is unbroken, until I break 
it, as I am now doing. But see, it is somewhat long ; let us find 
seats while we examine its contents.'' 

Mary managed to get them seats, and was then about to go 
outside, — she and Ned, — when the mayor stopped them; 
'* Better remain, Miss Carlin ; we may need your evidence as to 
the finding of this paper ; and you also, McGool, may be required 
as witness. Take chairs, and Mrs. Malone too. And as we are 
sitting now in our magisterial capacity — are we not, gentlemen ? 
— we had better proceed formally. So we may as weU swear 
Miss Carlin as to the finding and preserving of the manuscript, 
and then we shall proceed to read it." 

So Mary was sworn ; but her evidence being similar to the 
information she had given the two baronets a little before, it 
need not be repeated here. The mayor then took up Widow 
Mason's paper, which he proceeded to read, and which was written 
in a plain, though stiff and shaky schoolgirl hand, and which 
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elicited from Mrs. Malone the remark, in response to the mayor*0 
wondering at the neatness of the writing : — *' Yes, yenr worship, 
my poor sister got a fair education when she was living in 
Belfast." 

Looking round to see that all were attentive, and looking also 
at the corpse in the hed, the mayor began the paper. 

Betty Mason's Stobt. 

I, Betty Mason, of my own free will, to ease and satisfy my 
conscience, write oat this following story ; and I vow, by my 
hopes to meet a merciful Judge in the next world, that I am 
telling nothing but the truth, and I am telling the whole truth 
about the affair as far as I know. And I also pray and beg that 
whoeyer may find this paper may see right done ; for I believe 
my soul could have no rest in the world to come unless I coxdd 
go to my grave thinking that the right would be done and the 
wrong undone some day. Well, then, when the good Lady 
Edwards died in giving birth to her first child, my sister, who 
was living in Sir Alexander's then, got me the nursing of the 
baby. A darling little thing it was — a little boy. It kept 
thriving bravely with me for some weeks, when all on a sudden I 
remarked it looking ill ; and it grew on getting pale, and sick, 
and weak, and thin. Well, I didn't know what to do, and the 
poor dear Uttle thing getting thinner and sicklier every day on 
my hands. I was sitting one day nursing it on my knees, and 
crying with downright vexation, when Mrs. Bamsay came in 
dressed, and carrying a fine male child in her arms, about the 
same age as my little Master Benjamin, but far healthier, and 
fine, and rosy, and stout. '* Good day, Mrs. Mason," says she. 
" Good morning, Mrs. Bamsay," says I. ** What ails your child 
this morning, Mrs. Mason?" says she; **it looks but poorly — 
poor little angel 1" Her pity for the little thing took my heart 
at once, and I went off my guard. ** 'Deed, Mrs. Bamsay," says 
I, ** I'm afeard my darling is going to do no good; it's sickening 
and pining away altogether, so it is." So she came forward to 
me and looked at it, and shook her head mournfully ; and then 
she held down the infant she had, to eompare the two, like ; and 
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.then alie says, ** Wliat would happen jov, Mrs. Mason, If tha^ 
child would die in your charge ? ^ Alexander would go crazy, 
•more particularly now since he lost Lady Edwards." ** 'Deed 
and that's what frightens me, Mrs. Ramsay/' says I ; ** Sir 
Alexander would have the life of me if his son anl heir, and his 
only child besides, should die in my hands." ** That'^ tme any- 
how, dear knows, Mrs. Mason," eays she ; *' he's such a wild 
man these few weeks past that I wouldn't take all he's worth in 
the world and be in yonr shoes this blessed morning." When 
«he said this I was so frightened entirely that I began to cry and 
rock tlie child in my lap. *' What woald you give, Mrs. 
Mason, " says she, after watching me a little, '* to a body that 
would help you to cure your baby, and make it that even Sir 
Alexander would be proud of your nursing instead of putting yon 
iu jail, and bangmg you maybe for murdering his son ; for yon 
know, Mrs. Mason, that these magistrates can do what they like 
with us, poor people, and nobody to question them for it 1" 
" That's tme — that's true, Mrs. Bamsay," says I; "but where 
could a poor widow like me get any body that would do that 
mnch for me? I have only five pounds in the world, but I 
would give it all if you could cure my baby for me, and make it 
•healthy and nice-looking again." So she said she would, but 
only for myself, just as if she had taken a great liking to me, 
and I gave her the five pounds, and then she told me that her 
method was to change the babies, and how no one would know, 
'and how the baby she was nursing was belonging to a poor 
woman who was lying for death, and how she wouldn't care, as 
she would get the most of the money, and so on. At first I 
shuddered at the thought, but when she talked on a while, it 
didn''t seem near so bad, and so at length I consented, and we 
changed the clothes on the children, and then she took Sir 
Alexander's child away with her after leaving me the one she 
bad. But I soon begun to get unhappy, and I would have given 
five pounds more, ay, five hundred, if I had them, to get my 
own first little one back again. So I went and asked Mrs. Bam- 
say for it in the second day after, and I told her I would give 
her five pounds more if she'd give me my own back again, hot 
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■he only laeg^ed at me, and told me she wonld tell Sir Alexander 
if eter I'd mention it to her any more. '* A nice thing it would 
be," says she ; " for me to give np my good secret that'll be 
bringing me in many a hundred, maybe many a thousand poonds 
yMf from Master Benjpmin when he grows np and knows he is 
not the rightful heir. No, no, Mrs. Mason," says she ; " keep 
your secret and I'll not tell on yon. Yon have made your bed 
and yon must lie in it.'' And so I did, and many a sleepless 
night I slept on it, tossing and turning and weeping and moan- 
ing for my crime. But the clays and weeks went on, and my 
wee charge grew, and Sir Alexander came in a little better than 
two years to take his son away home, and he took what he 
thought was his own, and it grew to be a tall, curious, misshapen 
yoong man, and though the Baronet paid me well, and praised 
me for bringing him up such a fine healthy child, he never men- 
tioned his odd appearance nor how awkward he was. Then I 
began to think of making restitution, and off I started in search 
of Mrs. Ramsay, for she had left the town a few days after we 
made the exchange of the children, and I hadn't seen her since, 
and that was years ago. So I searched after her husband, 
soldier Ramsay, and learned that he had been stationed in 
Moneyfin beyond, and was known among his cemrades as Izzed 
Ramsay, though I never could find out why he was called by the 
last letter of the alphabet. So I went to the town and enquired 
at the barracks for him, and then I was told he had been changed 
to Dublin and was there now. Off I walked to Dublin, walked 
it every step, but when I got there I found there was two or 
three or four barracks in the city, so I was nearly as far off as 
ever. Then I went to one place and another and another and 
another, and I dont kuow how many till I found out Izzed Ram- 
say at last, and when I come at the soldier I wasn't long till I 
found out the soldier's wife. So I fell on my knees before them 
both and begged of them for God's own sake to toll me where 
my own baby was, but they only laughed at me and jeered me. 
And when I asked them whose child it was I had nursed up and 
given to Sir Alexander as his own, they cursed me and bid me 
give them no trouble abonl other people's brats. Then I begged 
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of them again with uplifted hands for God's own dear blessed 
Name not to let me die without knowing what happened Sir 
Alexander's real son, and I vowed that after my death, my ghost 
would follow and haunt them for ever and ever in this world if 
they would let me go to the grave with that sin upon my soul. 
Well, when I was on my knees they made me swear a fearful 
oath that I would never while I lived let a human being know 
the words they were going to tell me. I took the oath and kept 
it, for never have the words crossed my lips, but now I write 
them down so that the truth may be known some day. " Go 
and find out,*' said Mrs. Bamsay ; ** where I was nursing at the 
time that Lady Edwards died.''* ** And iVe there the secret is** 
added her husband ; " and I wish you joy of it if you can make 
it out.** They would give me no more satisfaction, so I had to 
come away again with what trifle I had got from them. But I 
didn't believe that my oath hindered me from trying to find out 
where Mrs. Bamsay was nursing at the time she mentioned, and 
BO I set to work, and in every likely house in the town and 
country, I asked, without letting anyone think I was asking for 
any particular reason but just for female curiosity, like, who 
nursed such and such people, alwajs asking for boys that was 
near the right age. I was beat for months and months, ay, 
years, till at last I found out one house that Mrs. Bamsay was 
nursing in at the time that Lady Edwards died. And that house 
was Mr. Santley's, and the babe I got was young Hubert 
Santiey ** 

Sir Alexander actually bounded upright off his seat when the 
mayor read this dicovery. He was so excited that the rector 
rose, and placing his hand on the baronet's arm, warned him : — 
** Bemember, my dear Edwards, that the wisdom of Gk>d never 
acts wrongly, and that this trial may torn out ultimately for your 
benefit. Gome, take your seat till we hear the paper finished," 
and the baronet suffered himself to be led to his seat by the good 
clergyman, while the mayor continued to read : — 

*' The babe I got was young Hubert Santiey, and Mrs. Bamsay 
gave the Santleys the real Master Benjamin Edwards. This 
mast be it, I thought. I had come to the truth at lengthi and I 
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itumked God fervently for fihowing me the true child, and that 
night was the first good night's sleep I eojoyed from the day I 
let the bahies be changed.'' 

" Here there is evidently a break in the manascript, gentle- 
men," said the mayor, stopping suddenly when he had read thas 
far ; " the remaining portion is much clearer aod fresher, both 
the paper and the writing ; it has certainly been written at a date 
snbseqnent to that at which the portion I have already read was 
written." 

'* It is all very strange, and is coming on ns quite onezpect- 
edly," interposed the recter. 

The baronets remained silent, Sir James erect with arms 
folded and crossed ; Sir Alexander bent, his head leaning on his 
hands. Maiy and Ned qniet and attentive, their eyes constantly 
meeting and as constantly cast down, only to repeat the same 
alternations immediately. Mrs. Malone seemed asleep in the 
comer. 

The mayor proceeded with the manascript. 

" Alas, alas, that people should be so soon sure of a thing 
without right proof. I thought that from what I found out, as I 
have told at the end of the last piece, that I would have no more 
trouble ; but it is now more than three years siooe I wrote it, 
and I spent most of that time in trying to make sure that Master 
Hubert Santley was the real heir of Sir Alexander Edwards, and 
that he who was known as Master Benjamin Edwards was only 
Mr. Santley's son. Well, I tried a good many ways, but failed 
in them all ; so at last I determined to go and try to make out 
from Mrs. Santley herself if there could have been any chance of 
her losing her own babe or getting it swopped any way, and 
especially if her little son had ever been out at nurse, or if he 
had any marks on him that she would be sure of knowing him 
again, as I had seen many people in my day having marks on 
ihem. So I went over to her, and she chatted with me a good 
while, for she was a good kindly woman, God bless her, and 
reared a fine son ; and so I asked her : — " Mrs. Santley," says 
I, " did yon ever hear of children being changed when they were 
out at nurse and were only little infants ?" . " Indeed, I did, Mrs. 
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MaisoA," saya she. "Woald there have been any fear of that 
bappeniog with your child, Mrs. Santley?*' says I. " Oh, no^ 
Mrs. Mason," says she ; ** not the least. And I'll tell yon why. 
When I was carrying Hnbert, and near the time of his birth, I 
was oat walking in the garden one pretty stormy day, and it was 
summer. I was among the rossberry bashes, and was stooping 
to pnll some that were low down, when one of the high ones wais 
blown down by the wind and struck me on the neck. I started, 
and gave a scream, for I am easily frightened, bat I thought no 
more of it till Hubert was bom in three or four weeks after, when I 
was astonished to find the mark of a rossberry on his little neck 
in the same spot where the one struck me so lately before. There 
it was, Mrs. Mason, quite plain, and there it remained erer since. 
Every season when the rossberrys are ripe, the mark.beoome» 
redder and more like the real fruit ; but in the winter the mark 
gets dim and is scarcely then visible. Oh, no, Mrs. Mason, no* 
fear of Hubert being changed." And Mrs. Santley did more* 
than this, for she even called in Hubert from where he was oat 
riding a horse in the paddock, and niade him show me the ross- 
berry mark on his neck, and there it was that fine July evening 
as plain as the real fruit would be nearly. Well, God knows 
after this I was as far back as ever, and my sleepless nights' 
came back on me again ; and I fear now I'll go to my grave' 
without finding out the truth ; but I beg and beseech, for Grod's 
holy sake, that all you who hear this may try and discover the 
real truth, and do what's right by getting the real children to 
their own rightful places, and when that's done,' maybe I'll be 
accounted freed from my crime, and my soul may then get to rest 
and happiness. And if the dead ean do good lor the living, I'll 
never cease doing good as far as I am able for them that'll do 
this aSair out right for me. May they enjoy ha^piiiesi-h^rtf aad 
hereafter. 

** Here the manuscript ends, gentlemen," said ihe mayor, 
** and leaves us as mystified as ever. What would iany ef you 
advise to be done now ?" 

"Perhaps this may threw some light on the mystery, Mr* 
Mayor," said Ned, linJ he handed' his wonship the papev he had 
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shown that morning to Hnbert, and which had been the principal 
means of bringing forth the investigation in Widow Mason's. It 
was read and examined in silence by each of the fonr magistrates. 

"It seems patent to me," said the rector, "that the two 
papers bear a mutual explanation of each other in some portions. 
Permit me," and he reached for the widow's manuscript as he 
■poke ; " here is a solution of what was a mystery to Mrs. 
Mason, if the papers can be considered as having reference to the 
same transaction. The ' Izzed* of which Mrs. Mason speaks is 
evidently a contraction for ' Zedekiah,' the name appearing in 
this smaller paper. And the * R y* of the small piece cer- 
tainly suits the ' Ramsay* of the large manuscript, so that thus 
far that mystery is solved." 

" Yes, but the reference to what we might translate as Hubert 
Santley in this small scrap does not hold good," objected the 
mayor. 

** But it would," his reverence replied, " save for the latter 
portion of Mrs. Mason's paper. But stay," continued he, ad- 
dressing our hero ; '* McCool, you have not yet told us to whom 
this paper you have produced belonged? That would, perhaps, 
give us an end of the clue, which might enable us to explore the 
mystery." 

*< I cannot say for certain," answered Ned ; " but I have good 
reason' to believe that it belonged to OUver Huxtley, Colonel 
Warburton's servant, otherwise known as the Clinker; and I 
think it's his name is meant by that blank in the comer." 

" We'll go to him to the barracks." 

It was Sir Alexander who so impatiently ejaculated the propo- 
sition ; and as he spoke he rose, strode towards the door, and was 
on his horse before any one could prevent him. He was about 
gallopping off alone when the mayor called on him to stop ; and 
he then heard for the first time, with amazement on every feature 
of his and Sir James's countenances, the history of the Clinker's 
adventures at the fair, and of Ned M* Cool's whipping him at the 
fight, contrary to the expectation and hope of Colonel War- 
burton and the soldiers. 

s 18 
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'* But we oan see him though, oan*t we f *' Sir Alexander im- 
patiently exclaimed. 

'* It will be useless," answered the mayor ; ** he had to be 
carried o£P from the fair, senseless. I had not even reacthed 
home when Miss Oarlin*s messenger came to me requesting mj 
attendance here* So I know MoOooPs late opponent is too ill 
er too stapid ]nst now to give us any information, eyensnppeeing 
he were either able or willing to do so." 

** Well, if he cannot, perhaps Colonel Warbnrton may. Be- 
tides, our business here is finished, I think, and I am impatient 
till this mysterious affair be properly cleared up. Gome away 
to the barracks,** and the impatient Sir Alexander rode off, 
followed more leisurely by his brother magistrates, but not until 
the mayor had said : — 

** You acted wisely in this case, Miss Carlin ; and you. McCool, 
will, I trust, haye no objection to my taking this paper of yours 
with me. I shall not permit it to go astray. Thank you." . 

When the gentlemen departed, Mazy and Ned exchanged 
glances. During the investigation they had kept doing so ; but 
it was under constraint. Now, however, they could indulge in 
that happiuem without fear ; and for a time the world and its 
trouUes and its joys were aUke fbrgotten. Mrs. Malone wisely 
went out f6r a atroU, ** being so tired,*' she said, "with that 
long aearcbing and reading.** 

Mary then, with wonder not unmixed with alarm and pride, 
heard the atoiy of that day ilrom Ned himself; while she, in 
turn, told him of her interview with the twoBaioneta and Master 
Benjamin before he antved to relieve her. 

** But, Ned, rU never forgive nyeelf for dragging you into a 
ftuDoily Hke ovn,*' aaid Maiy, during their oonvenation; ** I 
wish I could have remained on aa cold aa I waa this tine past, 
but I oould contain myself no longer, when I aaw how thai un- 
toriunale man waa sufteing from your gntfp, Won^youfoqpve 
me, Nedr But how did you know I waa changed?** 

** Foigive you, Mary? Yes, if you promise never to any that 
^pin.** And the forgivenem waa pMged, as in 
givenem uiMlty ia, ** You aah las Maiy, how I knew you 
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dhimged. Ah, darling, when the heart is foil ef a thought, the 
eyes speak trae, ay, far truer than the lips ever can. It was 
your eyes, Mary, that told me so much when you looked up in 
my face and asked me to let him go. I knew then, Mary, you 
wotild grant me any time my long, long wished-for prayer.'* 

<• Do you mind the song you made me one time, Ned, ahouft 
the eyes — about how true they speak?** 

And low and soft and sweet, and with her liquid blue eyes 
upturned in loving, trusting faith to his, she slowly and feelingly 
repeated the following lines : — 

The liANouAaE of Thb ^tes. 

Oh, the lips may lie, and a folse tale tell. 
And the tongue may utter untruths as well, 
And the face no true index oft may be : — 
E-*en the pen from falsehood is not free ; 
And friends may fail and deceptiye prove, 
And coldness be ours from those we love. 

But the eyes t the eyes ! 

We may trust the eyes I 

They speak with a truth 

That age nor youth 
May doubt to index the secret that lies 
Deep d«wn in the heart, — yes, trust the eyes* 

When the heart is full of a cherished thought, 
And throbbingly beats for the treasure sought ; 
When the bosom glows with a truthful fire 
Of feelings of love that never tire. 
And the blood more swiftly courses along 
In her presence we love with a love so strong, 

Oh, then will the eyes 

Speak the thoughts we prize, 

While we struggle in vain 

Their tale to restrain, 
But they speak with a truthful, a magic spell, 
And flay that-^we— love— and— oh — so— well ! 
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With what an nnspoakable pathos of exquisite feeling did Maiy 
utter the six last words ! How slowly, softly, sweetly, lovingly, 
trustfully, did she repeat them ! Her eyes fiUed with tears, bat 
they were tears of happiness and joy, not of sorrow. She waa 
happy in the certainty of Ned's constant a£Eection; she was 
proud of his manliness, his softness, his good nature ; and she 
was joyful because of his success at the fight that day in tha 
fair. 

" Did you hear, Mary, that your father's farm is for sale 
again ?" 

It was many minutes before Ned coald bring himself to break 
the happiness of the silence. 

"No, Ned ; but what adds to us whether or not? The land- 
lord wouldn't give it ub, I suppose, again, altar putting us out, 
even we were rich enough to buy it back." 

" Probably not, Mary. Who's this the landlord is ?" 

" Doctor Baven« Elvingdon Manor, Cheshire.*' 

" Do you know has he the property long?" 

*' He bought some of it about twenty years ago, and plenty of 
the remainder he had no right to more than you or my brother 
Johnny. The leases fell out, and then Dr. Bayen came in and or- 
dered and subpoeaned the tenants all to appear in Dublin to show 
their title. My uncle, yen may mind, and one or two of the tenants 
besides, agreed to go, but the rest were bought over, and then it 
was too heayy for the few to appear ; so the doctor stepped in, 
and the property became his. And some of the houses of the town 
became his in the same way at the same time, and more since. 
And some land that once belonged to the town for a common he 
took also, and bailt a wall round it, and now gets six or seven 
pounds a-year for it." 

Ned was silent for some moments, when suddenly he ex. 
claimed, *' I wonder, Mary, how long it will be before Dr. Baven 
and his heirs lose every perch and evezy house they have gained 
in that foul way !" 

** It won't be long, Ned ; for I hear he is beginning to go down 
in the world already. But did you hear the last thing Sam 
Hewlines was trying to do ? He wrote to the landlord that we 
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were going back to our old farm every night, and stealing eyery- 
thing we could get onr hands on, and for ns to be pat oat of the 
hoase we had got when we left the farm, for we had got so bad 
and dangeroas that the neighboors coaldn't live with as. Dr. 
Baven happened to have Habert Santlej with him in Dublin 
where the doctor was stopping when Sam*s letter reached him, 
and Habert proved how it was aU a lie ; and told the doctor the 
sort of a man the bailiff was ; and now Sam*s dismissed, and will 
soon be begging, for they say he has no money.'* * 

** Serve him right, too, the ondermining villain. It will only 
, be jast retribation if he be punished even in this world for all the 
evils he wrought on the tenantry. Bat tell me, Mary,** — and 
they proceeded to talk of matters more interesting and important 
to themselves than they would be to you, dear readers of these 
pages. 

* These are facts that Mary relates. 
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Chaptbb XIV. 

Whea Colonel Warbnrton unlocked the bedroom door to release 
Master Benjamin, he was astonished, as has been said, to find 
tiiat gentleman not alone. The colonel's first impulse, aatonish- 
menft, speedily gave place to a sterner feeling on perceiving who . 
the stranger was ; and his next motion was to the bell-pull, to 
ling for servants to seize the daring intmder. 

** Stay, Warbnrton,'' said Master Benjamin; " hear me first, 
and yon may act as yon think fit afterwards." 

*' I shall hold no association with robbers and mnrdererSt" 
haughtily responded the colonel. 

** Nor with gangers or peasant girls," added the new-comer, 
whose presence galled the colonel so deeply. The blood fled 
from Warbnrton's face at this sentence, and he canght the back 
of the chair near where he stood. 

Bat who was he thus cnrionsly introduced from the bedroom, 
who so tauntingly showed a knowledge of the colonel's private 
life, and who had caused that officer to assert that he could 
*< hold no association with robbers and murderers V* 

Let us see. 

For many years prior to the period during which the events 
described in this story occurred, the country for forty miles and 
more around Moneyfin was infested by bands of robbers. The 
leader of these was a man of about forty-five years of age, not at 
all bulky or herculean, but on the contrary slight, though ex- 
ceedingly lithe, active, wiry, and surpassingly daring and hardy. 
He was bold in his attacks and generally successful. Like many 
another more famous bandit, he never injured the honest poor, 
nor did he ever spare the avaricious. Poverty, he said, was no 
disgrace, and needed assistance rather than losf ; but the cruel, 
usurious, or tyrannous, he argued, when imwilling to help their 
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poorer neighbours, ought to be made to do so. For many, many 
reasons, the robber's real name is suppressed, bni; we shall speak 
of him as Henry Donaldson. Few in the North-west of Irelandf 
who are conversant, by memory or tradition, with the leading local 
celebrities of their district daring the past seventy or eighty 
years, bnt will readily recognise the person depicted ander the 
synonym of Henry Donaldson, of whom many good stories are 
related. The following one is often told among the peasantry, 
and is given always as an example of a Providential interference 
as gniding and mling all onr actions : — 

Donaldson was attending a fair in Killyconner ene day, and was 
sitting in his private room in the principal public house there, — ^for 
in every town or village in the district there was a private apart- 
ment of some particular public house or hotel devoted solely to 
the use of the robber — ^when he heard a most extensive cow- 
jobber counting his money, which amounted to seven hundred 
pounds, all but two or three. Now this man, Connolly by name, 
had on mere than one occasion boasted how he defied the robber 
and didn't care two straws for him ; and the latter determined to 
take revenge. Connolly, after counting his money, told his 
companion how he was going to a great fair in the coonty Sligo 
the next day, and that he would ride through the " Gap of Barnes- 
more" that night. All this was heard by the robber, who started 
immediately off to the Gap, and lay there in covert till the ap- 
proach of his victim. The latter, meantime, had gone to his 
home for dinner, and to take a fresh horse for the long journey. 
During the meal the sky, which had been gathering and lowering 
all day, began to pour down torrents of rain, and to such a fearful 
degree that Connolly, anxious and determined as he was, was 
compelled to yield to the solicitations of his wife, and permit his 
horse to be put into the stable again. After a little, it cleared up 
somewhat, and the horse was again brought out ; but again Mrs. 
Connolly's counsel obtained, and again the animal was stabled. A 
third time QonnoUy prepared to start, and a third time he rued. 
Finally, he ^ave up his notion of going that night at all, and 
remained at home. Though he knew it not at the time, he heard 
afterwards of the preparation made for him in ** Bamesmore 



G«p*' bj Donaldson ; and the latter afterwards complained 
** that the stormiest, rainiest, most uncomfortable night I ever 
Boffered was when I was lying one night in the Chip of Barnes- 
more watching for big Hnghey Connolly, the great cow-jobber, 
who was to go that night to a fair in the coonty Sligo, with seyen 
hundred pounds in his pocket." 

So that we see the warning which JaUas Cnsar disregarded 
from his wife is paralleled in humbler life. 

Not all Donaldson^s plans, however, resulted so harmlessly to 
their objects. A family named Reilly resided in his district* 
Toung Beilly had been lately married and still lived with his 
young wife in his parents* dwelling. The two couples were 
living happily, and were comfortably supported from a little 
farm, assisted by the profits of their little whiskey shop and 
lodgings which they kept. 

One evening about dusk three strangers entered, and demanded 
dinner, and beds for the night. The meal was prepared, the 
three wayfarers enjoyed it, and then drew themselves around 
the kitchen for a cosy chat. Bed-time approached. Old Beilly 
retired to rest in a little room off the kitchen, and the door of 
which was opposite to the fire where the strangers were chatting. 
Toung Reilly and his wife withdrew also, their apartment being 
right behind the kitchen hearth. Old Mrs. BeiUy sat up to rake 
the fire and look the door when the lodgers should go to their 
beds, but they continued chatting and smoking for about an hour. 
One of them asked for the tongs to lift a coal for his pipe, but 
turning the head of them from him, he suddenly struck old Mrs. 
Beilly on the forehead with them, knocking her senseless on the 
floor. As she fell she screamed. The husband heard the 
scream, and burst up from his little bed-room ; but as he en- 
tered the kitchen, he, too, received another blew from the same 
hand, and was stretched for dead. The son, hearing the scuffle, 
hastened from his bed, but on his first appearance at his room- 
door, one of the three men levelled a pistol at him and shot him 
through the head. The robbers — for they were Henry Donald- 
son and two of his men — then took some yam that was hanging 
up in the kitchen, and bound the old conple and a litUe serrant 
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girl who had Iain, soared to death abnost, in her little hed all 
the time. Yonng Mrs. Reillj, by some impulse which impelled 
her, eyen against her will, to the act, sprang from her bed, and 
leaped oat through a window of the room, flying for safety and 
shelter to the coverts of the lonely, heather^dad moor ! As she 
was crossing her room her foot struck against her husband's 
trousers; these she caught and jerked under the bed as she 
started. And fortunate was it that she did so, for in the 
trousers* pocket was the occasion of the robbers* attack. Old 
Mr. Beilly had that morning given his son forty pounds to buy 
a farm for himself, but some unforeseen business prevented the 
young man's purchasing the place that day. The robbers had 
heard of the money, and of Uie disappointment about the pur- 
chase. Concluding therefore that they could have a quiet 
robbery, they made the attempt, as mentioned. When they had 
tied the old couple and the servant girl, they searched the house, 
but failed to discover their prize, and the only spoil they brought 
away with them was some linen that the Reillys had woven 
themselves and had stored past. Henry Donaldson often said that 
he never regretted anything he ever did so much as that night*s 
job ; and the murder of yonng Reilly was one of the misdeeds 
that brought his men to the scaffold. Old Mrs. Beilly and her 
husband were only stunned and soon recovered from the blows, 
but the death of their son was a blow they ceased to remember 
only in the grave, while young Mrs. Beilly met an early death 
from the scare, and the cold on the moor. 

The above is no imaginary scene ; it actually happened ; and 
the fdlowing incident is no less founded on fact, the truth of 
whidh, hundreds «f inhabitants living around me as I write, can 
vouch for from plain remembrance. 

A young man was strolling along one of the roads leading to 
Moneyfin some years previous to the opening events of this story. 
His attention was not fixed on anything in particular. His 
imagination was playing fast and free over the present and the 
future, while his memory rambled among many pleasing inci- 
dents of the past. Silent and calm he strolled along, and silently 
and oalmly the night rolled onward ; scarcely a star gemmed the 

Tl9 
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dark Tsiilt overhead. The young man beoame suddenly conseioiifi 
of a disturbing body acting from no great distanoe on his nervous 
sUBoeptibilities. It is often so. We frequently feel a warning 
thriU vibrating through ns, generating a watchfulness and 
caution — this it did on onr stroUing youth. With a sort of half 
wariness, half carelessness, he fonnd himself several times 
pausing to listen for any approaching sound. Calm himself as 
he could, he could not shake off the uneasy feeling of a proxi- 
mate disturbance. When, therefore, he heard stealthy footsteps 
sounding, not far distant, he considered himself justified in 
springing over the hawthome hedge that happened to border the 
road at this particular part. He lay down and -listened. The 
footsteps grew more distinct. Nearer and nearer they came, and 
at length the watcher discerned four persons moving swiftly 
along ( he recognised them — ^they were Henry Donaldson and 
three of his men. Impulsed, he could never tell why, to f(dlow 
them, he crept silently yet rapidly along in shelter of the hedge. 
He was often nearly caught by their suddenly stopping and 
crouching low as if listening for some one*s approach. All at 
once they threw themselves over the hedge on the other side of 
the rood* The watcher wondered at this movement; but a 
whistle, which sounded not far off, being answered by one of the 
four robbers, he wisely, and as it will be seen, rightly condaded 
that an aocomptice was around. He was made certain of this, 
by the approach of another man, who began at once to chat with 
Donaldson, telling him that '* the house might be robbed by a 
parcel of children or old wives ; not a single man-servant could 
I see about the premises.'* 

** And how about getting inT* Donaldson asked. 

** Oh, Miss Porter is charitable, and will not refuse to assist a 
poor forlorn creature who has lost a leg fighting for his country," 
responded the robber scout, with a loud heartless laugh. 

** Silence, Jordan, and not bring the soldiers on us with that 
laugh. Yeu*ll go and act the soldier to-night, as you know the 
premises well, and we'll follow along and be there about two." 

Our traveller behind the hedge crept away at this moment, 
believing he had heard enough ; but not until he had gaitted a 
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ooxniderable distance from tha robbers did he yentnre Into the 
upright position. Saying to himself, ** It must be Miss Porter, 
of Castleporter, they are going to rob. Well, for the kindness 
she showed as when my father was dying, 1*11 sate her from 
robbvy this time at any rate, when Providenee threw me ia the 
way of hearing tbem feUows lating their plans ;*' — saying this, 
he started aeross the oonntry at a rapid rate till he aniyed at 
Castleporter. He lifted the latch of the kitchen door and 
entered. ** Can I see Miss Porter?'* he demanded in haste of a 
servant girl. 

** Why, Ned McOoofi, as I Uyei" she exclaimed; *' where in 
the world have yon wandered from ? What a stranger yon are I" 

" Not a stranger where I ought to be a yisiter," replied Ned ; 
for he it was ; '* but ask Miss Porter quickly, Sarah, if I can 
see her." 

He did see her ; and they concocted a plan to frustrate the 
robbers* designs. Ned wished to get going away home, for pri- 
yate reasons; but Miss Porter insisted so earnestly on his 
remaining that he consented ; for either he or any other Irish- 
man neyer refused his assistance to a lady in danger or distress. 
In about an hour after Ned's arriyal, a lame soldier, in old faded 
scarlet jacket and black 'pants, hobbled into the kitchen, and 
begged some supper and a shake-down in the comer for the 
night, for that he had trayelled far that day, and was able to 
walk no farther. On the seryants asking Miss Porter for adyice, 
orders were giyen to prepare a good supper for the old soldier. 
Indeed the good hostess came down stairs herself and saw to the 
cooking ; and with her own hands brought a foaming jug of ale, 
that the old man might enjoy a hearty supper ; for she said she 
could neyer refuse bread nor bed to the braye defenders of her 
country. Nor did the defender refuse the proffered kindness ; 
but, on the contrary, he ate a hearty supper, and drank to the 
health of his charitable hostess the brimming pitcher of ale. He 
soon felt drowsy and begged for a little shake-down, — " anything 
at all — any comer in the kitchen," he would be satisfled with* A 
little straw was spread on the kitchen floor in a comer, some old 
beddofhes were also Ifud down, and the poor old soldier, with 
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great BfaroggKng and aigfaing, and with eTidant aigna of wearineaa, 
hobbled to the pallet, and sank down at onee into a deep aleep. 
Misa Porter at that moment left the Idtehen, and the honeeeloek 
atradk eleyen. 

** We haTo a long time jet to wait,*' aaid the lady, as aha re- 
gained the room aboTe-ataira where Ned waa awaitingherretam ; 
** but the old hjpoorite down in the Idtehen Ib ileeping weiL He 
thinks he is deoojing na bj hia feigning aleep, bnt I oonld eaaily 
see that the landanam I put in the ale waa already aifeeting 
him." 

** Let him take it. Bat haTa you any firearma, Min Porter, in 
the house, may I ask?'* said Ned. 

** I haTe a couple of good guna, and a braee of as good pistols 
as eyer shot a pheaaant, Mr. MeCool** answered the lady ; ** X*ll 
get them here— will I ?** 

" Yes ; better do. And bring some ammunition also.*' 

The firearms were brought up, carefoUy examined and loaded 
by Ned, who then asked : " Can you use the pistols, Miss Porter ?*' 

"Yes; I think I can.'* 

It was not the words that satisfied Ned that Miss Porter was 
a first-rate shot ; but the quiet determined manner in which the 
words were said conyinoed him that she was. 

The servants were all sent to bed but one old woman who sat 
up with the mistress and Ned ; indeed she was mere of a com- 
panion than a servant to Miss Porter. All the bedroom doors 
were locked, and the keys brought to the watch-room. All the 
other doors and windows of the house that were usually locked 
were closed ; but no unusual precautions were observed. The 
drawing-room window, opening on the lawn in front, and the 
kitchen window, which opened on the back-yard, were left un- 
fastened. The old soldier slept on in the kitchen, and the clock 
struck twelve. 

** You ought to bring your most expensive valuables into this 
room, Miss Porter," suggested Ned. 

<* Then come and assist me," she responded. 

The three watchers went quietly into several other apartments, 
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and returned, each heavily laden, ie the room they had left. It 
should have been remarked that Miss Porter ohoee her own bed- 
room for watohing in, as it would be the one least likely to create 
sospioion of a preparation for the robbers, in which to have a 
light burning. 

** There are more than three thonsand pomids* w»rth of money 
and other Talnablesinthis room at this moment,'* remarked Miss 
Porter in a whisper to her companions after a few minntes' 
silence succeeding their return. 

The clock struck one. 

** They may come any time now," whispered Ned. 

The watchers remained silent but attentive, and another half 
hour passed. Then a gentle tapping was heard, which sounded 
as if at the kitchen door. Then there was silence — rapping 
again — silence again — more rappiog ; and finally a long silence 
succeeded. This stillness lasted for about ten minutes, perhaps 
only five, — ^for a short time looks long under such circumstances, — 
and then a soft creaking on the stairs told that some one, the 
robbers surely, was ascending them. The three watchers then 
withdrew into a comer of the bed-roem, in such a position as to 
be invisible themselves from the outer room, while commanding 
a good view of the bed-room door. They lessened their light, 
but did not extinguish it. The door of the outer apartment 
opened ; and the opening of it rang a bell. This seemed, as it 
were, to rouse Miss Porter from her sleep. She gave a tramp 
on the floor as if leaping from the bed, while she demanded, in 
a half sleepy, half awake kind of utterance, who was there? 
There was no response. The old servant slid from her position 
in the comer beside her mistress and Ned, behind the curtains 
of the bed, which stood near them. The light from the bed- 
room was suddenly freshened up, and the old servant held up four 
fingers. 

** Four of them,** whispered Ned ; and Miss Porter again 
spoke. 

" I demand again who is there.** 

*' We are four men come for your money. We know you keep 
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H in yoor bed-room ; give it oat to ns, and we will go qpktUj 
awfty ; xefose it, and it will be wone for yon, for we know yon 
are unprotected. Give m the money, or at least a good deal 
of it." 

'* I suppose yon are Henry Donaldson and his men. Well 
liiteB, Donaldson ; I have my money in my bed-room here, and 
yon may take it if yon can. Bat I haire also charged pistols 
hece too, and the first man of yon who enters this room will 
never leave it alive. Now come and take my memy if yea 
dare." 

« Don't try to hambog as, Miss Porter, for we don't stand 
that. We want the money and most have it." 

**Then come and take it; but remember what I told yon — 
the first man who shows himself in my view is dead." 

There was a pause among the foar robbers after this wamiog. 
They were debating as to the advisability of attempting to enter 
the room, notwitbstandiDg Miss Porter's caaiion. They agreed, 
however, to test her assertion abeut the pistols, and one of them 
held his hat forward to the bed-room door ; in faot, Donaldson 
himself did it. He pat his hat^on the barrel of a pistol and held 
it forward. 

*Tis only a hat yon are holding there," Miss Porter mockingly 
exclaimed ; " pat forward a hand, and I'll let yon know if I'm 
armed. Perhaps you'll put belief when a leaden ball bores yonr 
hand." 

One of the foar stepped forward, held io his left hand, and the 
next instant a crack of a pistol was heard ; the robber withdrew 
his hand, but it was minus the third finger, and the blood was 
pouring from the wound. 

■*Now, will you believe me?" tauntingly demanded Miss 
Porter. 

The robbers seemed satisfied with her proof, for they did n«yt 

again ventnre to approach the bedroom door; and, after a 
whispered consultation, they withdrew altogether, vowing as 
they went that they'd "make the old vixen sup sorrow with the 
spoon of grief for that night's work some other night.'* 
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Am they went, a light in one of the seryants' hedrooms was 
noticed, and an eye peered out through the keyhole. One of the 
robbers peeped in, and the servant mattered as he did so, 
** Petther Johnstone, the robber 1 oh, God save us I" 

When Johnstone oame o«t : ** Boys, we're known/* said he to 
his comrades ; " Sally MoAteer saw me through the keyhole, and 
I heard her saying my name. She is the only one that saw us.'* 

" Then we can*t risk our necks — go back and cat her throat," 
responded Galligan, who was the most crnel and heartless of the 
band, while Johnstone was one of the most noted and most de- 
termined, though also the most humane. 

*' I have no knife," objected Johnstone. 

<* Here is mine," answered Galligan. 

** No, I won't," the other feeliugly replied ; •* I never drew 
blood in snch a way yet, and I'll not begin now." 

<* Come, men, we must see abont Jordan," interposed Donald- 
son ; " let ns search the kitchen. The honse was sorely prepared 
and warned, and we must find the traitor who betrayed our plots." 

** It wasn't Jordan, I'll swear," ejaculated each of the three, 
simultaneously, as if their chief's remarks applied to their miss- 
ing ooiorade, Donaldson led the way to the kitchen, and there, 
sound asleep in the comer, lay the old soldier. 

** Drugged, by H 1 !" shouted the men. 

They caught him up in their arms, and carried him away with 
them, having disappeared from the premises as the clock struck 
the hour of three. 

Ned McOool did not leave Gastleporter till daybreak, and was 
fortunate enough to reach his home unseen. Like all truly and 
honestly courageous and good men, he never spouted about his 
part in that night's performance, nor did Miss Porter either; 
neither did she and her preserver ever meet again. She gradually 
grew lonelier and more lonely ; and, though at the time of the 
attempted roobery she had six or seven servants constantly in the 
house, at the time of her death she had, as has been said, but 
one. The robbers never again attacked her ; why, was unknown 
to her. 
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Sooh, then, was Henry DonaldBon, the man introdnoed by 
Matter Benjamin into Colonel Warbnrton'a room, mnoh to the 
oolonel*B amazement and rage, and wbioh drew from him the 
ejaonlation for the second time that he " would hold no conyerae 
with robbers," eren though the robber's retort was so galling and 
startling on him. 

*'And what will yon do, Colonel Warbnrton ?*' coolly de- 
manded Donaldson. 

" Deliyer yon np to execation and justice, as yeu hare so long 
deserred,*' replied the other. 

" You'll find it more to your benefit to hear what Master Ben- 
jamin has to say first,*' cautioned the robber. 

**When listening to your conversation with your yisiters, 
Warburton,'* interposed Master Benjamin, "I somehow involun- 
tarily felt that the supposition regarding the real heir's being the 
person mentioned was correct. I happened to look out of the 
window at the moment, and noticed Mr. Donaldson passing along. 
Seeing him suggested the idea of his being able to assist us in 
getting rid of our difficulty for a little. Think of my suggestion, 
and I'm mistaken if you don't approve of it, even to the holding 
an intercourse with him for the sake of our mutual benefit." 

" But how can he assist us, Edwards ?" 

'* He probably knows of many hidden caves or ruined buildings 
where a prisoner could be held unknown to the outside world for 
years," was Edwards' reply. 

** Pshaw I how could he, any more than you or I, know of 
such wonders?" 

** He is an Irishman ; — ^you are not. His habits and pursuits 
compel him to find out hiding-places I — ^yours and mine don't 
compel us to do so," explained Edwards. 

«< I know Ireland is a wonderful country," still objected the 
colonel ; ** but I am yet to learn that it is a complete burrow, 
though 'tis treacherous enough. Heaven knows." 

"And yet, doubt and sneer as you will. Colonel Warburton," 
sharply replied Donaldson, " I tell you I am acquainted with 
ceverti where not all your soldiers could find yoo, an I had you 
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in one of them. Ay, man, I could hold yoa for years, despite 
year whole command." 

'* Bosh t We are living in do land of rohbers' dtns and out- 
laws* caves, nor in the midst of miracles.** 

It was not the mere words that angered Donaldson. It was 
the withering, incrednlons sarcasm that rang in the colonel's 
tones, that spoke from every featore of his conotenance. Now, 
Donaldson's porsaits were uot honest ones. He was no sticldeir 
for honesty. Bnt his was a heart that loved some things. He 
loved adventure; he loved charity to the needy; he loved to 
torture the callous wealthy, — and he loved his country. He never 
silently suffered an insult to be cast on Ireland ; but especially 
from an Englishman he brooked no impertinence. The colonel's 
taunt and manner annoyed him, und, approaching the haughty 
officer, he addressed him with words and tone that made that 
gentleman pale : — 

•* If you had only uttered the twentieth part of that doubting 
taunt on my word or my country. Colonel Warburton, on the side 
of Groghry Hill, you were now lying bound and fettered. Ton 
talk of Ireland being dens and caves ; — yes, such she is exactly. 
A land of dens and caves, and rained abbeys, and dilapidated 
castles our country is ; and what she is she has been greatly made 
by you. Englishmen. Not a town, not a village, not a city, 
scarce a spot in our island but possesses some saddening remin- 
iscence of your depopulating and destroying propensities. Buined 
cottages, waste fields, beggared inhabitants, are the results of 
|/our, and such like, visiting Ireland. Nor could your centuries 
of planting, and pillage, and treachery have any other effect. 
And I tell you. Colonel Warburton, while an English brutal devil 
like yon cumbers our land we shall never have peace nor pros- 
perity. But thank Gt)d, your countrymen are not all like yon.'* 

"By the God of Heaven!" shouted the colonel, **yoa eaa 
never leave this room till yon are dead or bound," and he rang 
the bell ere either of his two oompaniens could intermpt him. It 
has been said that Henry Donaldson was not bulky but active ; 
bnt the spring at the oolonei and the blow he gave him were 
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those of Qo comiDO& man. Ere the seryant opened the door the 
colonel was lying on the floor with Donaldson's foot on his breast ; 
jmd Master Beojamiu oooUy informed tiie servant to 'Met no 
person up-stairs for an hour, on the pain of dismissal from bis 
master's servioe." 

Crestfallen and docile was Colonel Warborton when he rose 
from his ignominious position. 

" I am aware, Colonel Warbnrton," began the robber, "that I 
have made yon my enemy for life, and that any apparent friend- 
ship or eonversation yon may give me will be given only becavse 
yon are afraid, or beoanse it suits your purposes to do so. Now, 
let us Ret to business.-' 

*' Then here it is," replied Master Benjamin : **I am in debt 
to the colonel some thousands of pounds, which sum he has ad- 
vanced to me at periodical times these few years past ; and im 
return for which he holds mortgages on Rosedale prop^ty, both 
of us stipulating that as soon as I get possession of the estate I 
shall pay him either at the rate of five thousand a-year, till the 
debt is paid, or give him possession in my place for ten years, he 
guaranteeing not to deptroy, nor decrease the value of, the pro> 
perty while he holds it. It has lately turned up, however, that 
some doubt has been thrown on the question as to whether I am 
the real heir to Rosedale. Indeed, the strongest arguments yet 
advanced tend to prove that I am not. Should it happen, there- 
fore, that I'd become ousted from my present position and pros- 
pects, and have to descend to some beggar or farmer for my 
parents, the colonel loses all chance of ever obtaining his debt. 
Now I propose — and he, the colonel here, seconds my proposition 
— to beize the person who is to step into my shoes, hold him in 
secret bondage for some years — for as many as will enable the 
debt to be paid, and then release him. Can you do this for us ? 
And if you can, name your piice„ and let us come to an arrange- 
ment." 

*' Let me repeat the proposition ; for a clear understanding ai 
the beginning prevents many difficolties on the way. I am to 
seize one man, convey him to a secret, suitable prison, unknown 
to any one but m^ own band ^ and I am to support h|m theie fQt 
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ten yean, or fewer if needs be, — ^&o longer, — at whiclx time my 
coxmezion in (he affair ends. Well, as you have so large a game 
at stake between yon, my price mnst be high too ; so I'll say 
five hundred pounds a-year, to be paid to me on the first day of 
each year ; the first five hundred to be given as soon as I have 
my prisoner in his prison. Hear me out, gentlemen. A single 
pound less than the sum I have named I shall — not — take." 

'* We accept your offer," assented Master Benjamin. 

" Conditioning," interrupted the colonel, " that we know the 
place of his imprisonment ; and that we, separately or together, 
shall have free access to him any moment of the day or night 
that we choose to visit him." 

" Ton shall see his prison within an hour of his being immured 
in it," Donaldson answered; " and shall have instant admission, 
either of you or both, to liim at any moment. I must change 
one portion of my terms. My band are nearly out of cash, and 
I must have my first five hundred now. This done, and having 
heard the person's name I am to seize, I take my leave." 

" Pay him, Warburton«" said Master Benjamin. 

The colonel drew out a pocketbeok, counted out five hundred 
pounds, handed them to Donaldson, and added, as the robber 
fastened the money in a belt round his waist, " The person you 
are to seize, hold in captivity, and support for ten years, or 
fewer if found suitable, without any one's knowing of it, save 
your band and ourselves, at the yearly rate of five hundred 
pounds, to be p«id on the first day of each year from this date, 
and the first five hundred of which you now hold, — that person is 
Hubert Santley." 

** Hell and confusion I Hubert Santley I Had I known that, 
not for yonr five hundred a-year, nor for all the thousands ye 
have between you, would I have consented to interfere with 
him I" shoulied the robber, aa he actually leaped and trembled 
with passion, while he glared dangerously at the two men, who 
had, aa he fancied, entrapped him; but he grew calmer, and 
continued : *' as I have ignorantly and foolishly pledged myself 
t« Aflsist yon, I'll not draw back ; bnt remember, neither I nor 
turn of my J^ftm wHl move hand or foot to retain our prisoner 
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should his t^sidence be discovered ; nor Hhall oae of ns, oil the 
other hand, ever utter a syllable which would reveal his where- 
abouts." 

'* Agreed," said the colonel and Edwards in the one breath ; 
'* and now to know his intended prison ?" 

'* Along the side of Crogbry Hill| about a quarter of a mile 
above Heather Hall, there is a large white rock, com monly called 
the ** Tiuker's rock;" a few perches from this rock there is an 
entrance, vulgarly supposed to have been erected by our 
aboriginal ancestors as a protection, by the way of hiding, 
against the fierce Danes. This entrance has been closed up for 
years, and is now so closely packed by rubbish of stones, clay, 
and weeds that no one ever thinks of entering the cave. About 
seventy yards from this old entrance there is a large stone fence 
ruDniug along, and in the middle of it there is an immeose 
block of a stone forming a part of this wall. I was sitting on 
this stone one day, or rather one evening, some twelve years ago, 
I think, filling my pipe to have a smoke. Suddenly my knife 
disappeared ; and, searching for it, I saw that it had slid away 
down the sloping side of the big stone I was sitting on, for there 
I could see it glancing away down below. The next evening a 
couple of us examined the a&ir to get out my knife, when we 
were astonished to find that the stone covered a big hole, and 
this we found led into the cave by an opening we had never heard 
about, nor thought of before. We went down, and rambled 
through several apartments, as we had light enough owing to the 
opening we had made. We came up again by the ladder of 
ropes we had made to get down by ; and ever since then our 
cave on Croghry Hill is our best and most favourite rendezvons ; 
and it is there that I would imprison Hubert Santley; and I 
pledge 3 on my word his prison won't be discovered till we liko 
to release him." 

" Capital," exclaimed Master Benjamin. 

** Have you no fears of my taking a body of my men and 
seiziu^ yon and your band in the cave some night, now that I 
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know your hiding-place ?*' demanded the colonel. 

** No, no," replied the robher. 

"And why?" 

** Beoanse our plans are too well laid. Never more than the 
half of ns are in the cave at any one time. Fonr men are always 
on the watch when I'm inside ; and every man has sworn a 
solemn fearful oath that to the death all traitors are to be 
punished. In an hour not a man of my band but will know of 
this conversation, and that you two are in the secret of the cave : 
— ^betray that trust, and the night or day you do so, I swear will 
be your last." 

The threat seemed to appal the Colonel, but had no visible 
effect on Master Ben. The three remained silent for a little, 
when Donaldson continued, half questiouingly : — "I may go 
now ? You may expect to hear from me some time to-morrow 
or next day ;" then unrolling a strong thong of plaited leather 
which he drew from the mouth of his boot, and fastening one 
end of it by a hook, on to the window-sill, he let himself down 
from the apartment he had entered, on to the bje-road whidi 
skirted the wall surrounding the hind quarters of the barracks 
where the colonePs rooms were situated. It was along this bye- 
road he had been walking when called on by Master Benjamin. 

'* I swear if ever I again meet that scoundrel in such a good 
ritnation for capturing him, that he shant go free a second time," 
angrily exclaimed the colonel, as the robber departed ; " if only 
for his impertinence about his country, 1*11 make him pay for it." 

The words were scarcely uttered when a good sized pebble 
came in through the open window. Guided by a sure and strong 
hand, it struck the impolitic speaker on the breast, while at the 
same time Donaldson's voice wamingly was heard : — " You have 
made an unwise threat, Ronald Warburton, and shall receive a 
humiliating lesson for it, when you won't be expecting it. Yon 
are warned, and' Henry Donaldson is not the man to make an 
idle boast." 

When the colonel and his companion hastened to the vdndow 
to do something, they knew not what, the bold speaker was 
coolly and dariagly gazing ap to meet their glancea. 
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** Bat for the work yoa iLave before yoa for na, yoii*d never 
leave that spot alive," threatened the celonel. 

« Move hot a hand to tonch me, and the gun now poipited at 
you from behind a hedge not many perches away, will lodge its 
contents into yoa. Ha, that startles yoa I But for my pledged 
word, I'd never have have left year room, yoa cowardly whelp, 
till I'd have pot yoa where the young ganger put the girl on the 
hill-side twenty -five years ago, and where her mother uttered the 
carse that brought your old uncle and his family to an untimely 
end the other day. Go now — threaten uo more — and always 
remember that I know enough to hold you up to public ridicule, 
and make you an example wherever you are known." 

Ere the astonished officer, or the equally astonished Master 
Benjamin, could watch the course he pursued, the daring speaker 
had disappeared. The colonel, instead of ordering instant pur- 
suit, as a wise rascal would have done, simply requested his 
companion to keep silent on the matter. 

*' Though they are harmless and untrue," he said, ** there's no 
good in reporting the ravings of a naad robber like Donaldson." 

** But the cave, colonel ; what think you of that proposition? 
And tell me why you made the arrangement that yoa or I ooald 
visit our prisoner any time we wished?" 

** Are you so obtose, Edwards ? You aren't usually so. When 
we once have Santley in our power can we not try to buy him 
over ? Should he refuse that, as he certainly would, let us starve 
him into compliance with our desires." 

**Not do, Warburtou; you're hiding something. We can't 
starve him, for we haven't the supporting of him," objected 
Edwards. 

** But don't you see, man, that we can try to work on his fears, 
and make him give us a paper renouncing all claim to his inheri- 
tance in lieu of his freedom? Having got that, can't we tell 
then that he sent you that on his deathbed, and so be xid ol oar 
trouble?" 

** But what if Santley is the wrong man ?" Master Benjamin 
said, in an annoyed, absent manner; " I do not like to interfere 
with him ; and I would give a great deal to knpw this mystery 
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thorouglily to the botiom. Who could help us, Warborton?" 

"fiuxtley is the only mau in this country, I believe, able to 
pni us on the right bceut ; but as you know he, unfortunately, is 
in no mood to talk sensibly on auy sabject jast for a little." 

At this moment a messenger was announced from the mayor, 
who was at Gastleporter, the messenger said, and who requested 
the coloners attendance there to hear the late Miss Porter's will 
read. The colonel rose to follow the messenger. Master Ben- 
jamin rose also ; and, as the other was leaving the room, he put 
his hand on his shoulder sayiog, feelingly, steadily, yet regret- 
fully, as the colonel wonderingly gazed at him: "Yon often 
promised, Warburton, that you would tell me some day why you 
were so kind to me, and why you so willingly lent me so much 
money. Will you tell me your reason now 7" Ben's good part 
was uppermost now. 

** Was what I did for you, for your good or evil 7" asked the 
colonel in reply, placing his hand on the other's shoulder, just 
as Edwards's hand was placed on his. 

»• For evil — for evil — ^for evil," slowly and emphatically re- 
sponded Master Benjamin. 

••And for evil I did it — therefore I am not disappointed. 
Tell me, who was your mother — Lady Edwards — before her 
marriage; I mean what was her maiden name?" asked 
Warburton. 

•< EUen O'Bonan," wonderingly replied the other. 

** And Ellen O'Bonan once insulted me, and I swore to have 
revenge on her ; but she died before my opportunity came. 
Now I took my revenge on you. I have woven my meshes 
round you, and can punish Ellen O'Bonan's son, even she has 
escaped me; and thus can I gloat my revenge. Are you 
answered now, why I was friendly to you, as the spider is to the 
fly 7 Fool I dolt ! idiot 1 tool 1" 

Had the speaker been in a calmer mood, he'd have hesitated 
ere uttering these scathing sentences; and had he seen the 
contortions of the young man whose passions he thus roused, he 
would have involuntarily determined to guard against mischief ; 
but he saw them not, Qor heard he the oath of veiigeance then 
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Yowed against him. He went his way, glorying in his badness, 
rejoicing at his revenge, hoping for more success ; but never, 
alas never I thinking that retribution must come some day, or 
that for his evil acts an equitable award of punishment was 
lowering for him in the future. No, no ; he had no thought of 
the eternal future ; thoughts of revenge and of Miss Porter^s will 
occupied his thoughts till he reached Castleporter, his second 
visit there that day. 
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Chaptxb XV. 

When yon and I, dear readers, last parted from his worship, 
the Mayor of Moneyfin, he bad jnst announced in Colonel War- 
barton's apartments and in presence of his four brother-magis- 
trates that he had to leave for Castleporter to read Miss Sophia 
Porter's mXi, Let as take him ap again io the family parloor of 
Castleporter house, iu company with Rector Snodgrass, Sir 
Alexander Edwards, Colonel Warbnrton, Habert Santley, and 
Miss Porter's old fayoorite servant. ** Year worship*' this old 
servant had said to the mayor as soon as he arrived, ** yon are 
to have certain persons present before I can give yon my mis- 
tress's will," and she named the gentlemen mentioned above, 
adding one other name — Ned McCool. And on Ned they were 
now waiting ; and when he arrived, which he did soon, the old 
servant handed the will to the mayor, who opened it from its neat 
foldmgs, round which was tied a piece of red tape, tttfd sealed. On 
the ontside was written in a plain female hand : — '* The Will and 
Confession of Sophia Porter, of Castleporter House, Maghera- 
porter. Spinster." And for the second time that day his worship 
proceeded to read the words of those then in eternity. 

In the Naicb of God. Ambn. 

I, Sophia Porter, Spinster, of Castleporter House, Maghera- 
porter, of sound mind and in good health, make this, my last 
will and testament. And lest any one should hereafter wonder 
or enquire why I am doing so at this early period of my life, I 
now give two reasons for my thus acting : In the first place it is 
always advisable to have ** our house in order ;" for we never 
know when the last dread summons may arrive, and preparing 
for that day does in no manner hurry its approach ; and, in the 
second place, as I am going to get married soon, I wish to have 
this offering prepared to place in the hands of my dear betrothed, 
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as Boon as lie receives the sweet name of hosbancj. For be it 
known to all who may care to hear it, that I am to be wedded 
this day month, and this, my will, will be my wedding present to 
my hnsband. My husband ! Oh, I coald not live and not gain 
him. It is now about two years-and-a-half since I first met my 
betrothed ; and it was real affection with me at first sight ; and 
he has told me often it was the same with him. Lonog him so 
deeply, so tmly, so fervently as I do ; and knowing how good, 
and attentive, and kind he is, and will continue to be, I am this 
night resolved to assign to him all the land, money^ houses, or 
whatever other property else I own, to be his and his alone, and 
his heirs, for ever ; and he is to enter into the possession of said 
assignment on the day of our marriage; the only limitation 
being a yearly allowance to my old servant, Catherine Blake, of 
fifty pounds yearly, and a free residence while she lives. And I 
make this distribution, or assignment, or whatever the proper 
legal term is, solely and entirely by my own wish and will, with- 
out any advicC) compulsion, or persuasion from any one, either 
by word of mouth or by the pen, but simply and truly through 
the love I bear him who is to be my dear husband. Dear, ffood 
Ronald, how I do love you ! 

When the mayor read the last sentence, Colonel Warburton 
gave a very perceptible start, which, fortunately for him, passed 
unnoticed by all in the room save the old servant, Catherine, or, 
more familiarly, Oaty Blake. He looked round to see if he were 
observed, and was put at his ease to find that all were too ab- 
sorbed with the paper. " Pshaw,*' was his mental comment ; 
** there's no one in the room knows I'm Ronald, and even they 
all knew that that was my Christian name, they can't know diat 
Miss Porter 'and I were ever acquainted. And then, how many 
Ronalds may -be in the world 1" 

Ah, Colonel, 'tis ever thus the devil tempts his followers; 
ever thus he lulls them into tireacherous, fancied secmdty, a truth 
to which they remain long blinded, but which they suddenly 
awake to find a punishment at some unprepared, unexpected 
moment. Ah, yes. Colonel, his arguments are always fallacious, 
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always lyiiigi for is he not " the father of lies ?" — and so yoar 
reasonings are now ; there are those in year company at this 
moment who know yoar early history well, and are even now 
enjoying, in prospective, yoor well-merited punishment and 
disgrace. Bat to resame. 

*< Immediately at the foot of what I have jast read, gentle- 
men,** eontinned the mayor, not reading from the manuscript, 
bat speaking of himself ; ** is the date * Jane 29th ;' while here, 
in this separate portion, the writing commences again at * Aogast 
17th,* thus leaving near two months between the periods at 
which the different pieces of the will were written. This second 
piece, you can all see, is much fresher than the former one," and 
the speaker held the paper before them so that each could see 
there was the difference of appearance he mentioned, though 
without permitting it to leave his hand. This done, he continued 
to read from the manuscript. 

Angast 17th. Lonely, weary, wretched, and heart-broken, I 
sit down to continue or rather to correct my ** Last Will and 
Confession." My betrothal ring lies on the desk before me as I 
write, but my betrothed is fled far away I Fled, and left me 
arrayed in my bridal garments I Fled, and without giving me 
a word of hope or affection to sustain me in his absence, or cheer 
me till his return ! Fled, fled, fled, and I am alone. Only three 
words did he condescend to leave me. " I must leaved Why 
must he leave I Gould I not have freed him from any trouble 
or debt ! '* I must leave," Alas, alas, that I should reason so ; 
but my better judgment tells me I shall never be his wife, never 
meet him in friendship again, never, never, more clasp his hand 
in tender, loving, mutual grasp ! Oh, Ronald, Ronald, why bive 
you deserted me thus ? Why have you been false or treacherous 
to one who loved you so well as I did ? Yes, as I do still, as I 
shall ever do, for my heart is yours, yours ever, yours till death, 
never another's. 

"Here again, the direct thread of the manuscript is broken," 
interposed the mayor; "but, pinned on to the foot of the leaf I 
have just read, is a little strip. Here it is :** 
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I add, on this 17th day of August, that I revoke anjthiiig left 
to my betrothed, as mentioned in my paper dated June 29th. 
Hifl ptrtidy deserves puuishment, bat my baud shall never inflict 
it ; licit lit^r sliall I ever permit him to enjoy aught belonging to 

iiio, Sophia Porter. 

** Here now ia a third part,'* again spoke the mayor, ** with 
whioh I shall continue." And the maDUsoript went on as 
f oUowB : — 

It is now some years since I wrote the three foregoiog pieces, 
and I have no reason to alter what I last put down. I still 
adhere to my resolution of never permitting him who was once 
my affianced to enjoy one farthing's worth of my property. This 
is my fixed, determined purpose, and nothing can now a!ter it. 
It is perhaps right that I should explain the cause of this, my 
change. The cause is this. It is only a few days ago since I 
received a letter from my false-hearted lover — shoald I write 
that word ? — and it was only then I understood the utter depth 
of his evil and hollow nature. Here is a copy of what, in his 
cold-blooded, calm mood, he insulted me with ; and judge, ye 
who hear it, am I not justified in withdrawing my assignment 

from such a a villain, I was going to write, but I shall not 

descend even to such a level with him as to use a harsh terra — 
such a creature : — 

** Miss Sophia Porter, 

" Madam, 

" Let me express my hope that I am 
even now not too late in saying, that I regret our acquaintance 
got to such a length, — ^a length much beyond my wishes, even 
when I seemed most favourable to your intentions. I at first 
visited Gastleporter only for my pleasure or amusement ; yoar 
]<indness and attentions made the place pleasant and agreeable, 
and caased me to continue visiting, thoagh never having any 
thoughts of marriage. Ton are therefore to consider our 
aaquaintance ended, and I conclude by wishing you a partner of 
your choice, with whom may your days pass long and happily. 

** BONALD.*' 
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No date, no residence, no satisfaetion ; all cold and bitter and 
formal I Just and mercifal Heaven, I beseech you not to visit 
him with pnnishment for my broken heart. How his words 
homed into my very sonll — "never having any thoughts of 
marriage.*' No thought, and he placing the betrothal ring on 
my finger ; no thought, and he arranging wh^re to spend the 
honeymoon ; no thought, and he choosing my wedding dress to 
suit his taste ; no thought, and he having spoken to the rector 
to marry us, he told me ; no thought, and I, by his directions, 
having my bridesmaids invited ; no thought, and he, with my 
letter and by my suggestions, having ordered the wedding break- 
fast to Gastleporter ; no thought of marriage, and he determined 
to resign his situation and live always with me in Gastleporter I 
Just Judge, how could human nature pen such falsehoods I Oh, 
Bonald, Bonald, Bonald, Ronald, Ronald, how cruelly you de- 
ceived me, how cruelly forsook me, how cruelly led me on, how 
cruelly, coldly, causelessly, you broke my trusting, my too, too 
trusting heart ; how easily, unfeelingly, unwisely, you slighted 
my hand ! It is all as a dream, a nightmare, to me now ; the 
honeyed words he poured into my willing ear ; the fervid vows 
he breathed without any asking of mine ; the warm grasp with 
which he so warmly clasped my hand ; the welling look which 
spoke volumes of what I then thought earnest truth and love — 
all, all, is but a deadening dream, faded away, and never, never 
to return I It is, then, years, years, years, since he left me ; he 
is gone, and farewell to him. It is not years though, not so 
many, since a young man of the neighbourhood of Moneyfin came 
to me one night at the risk of his life, and saved my house from 
robbery, and myself, perhaps, from violence or death. This 
young man, without hope of reward, but solely and only through 
his own charitable and feeling nature, having heard a plot made 
up to rob my house, hurried to me, and by the timely warning 
and efficient assistance he gave me, enabled me to thwart the 
intentions of the robbers, though I had to draw blood in preser- 
ving m jmU and my property from the attack they actually made. 
Moreover, I never made the robbers* attack public, nor did I 
ever publish the means by which I was saved ; I made close en • 
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^[luries, and was happy to find that my presenrer kept silent on 
the matter also. This silence on his part assured me that he was 
really and sincerely honest, courageous, and ahove all, modest, 
and that ho would he deserving of friendship, which he would 
truly prize, and of wealth, which he would use wisely. There- 
fore, as I am alone, and am the last of my race, there being 
no relation of mine to my knowledge now living ; and as I dis- 
like leaving my property, our family property, for any object 
that there might be annoyance or disputing about in apnblio way ; 
I therefore, Sophia Porter, of Gastleporter House, Magheraporter, 
hereby leave and bequeath, being in sound mind and of sound 
body as I write, all I am possessed of, all my property, whether 
in money, land, houses, furniture, jewels, or any other item 
belonging to me, save an annuity of one hundred pounds a year, 
a free residence, and my old clothes that she may fancy, to my 
faithful servant, Catherine Blake ; but except this to her; said 
Catherine Blake, I leave all the rest to the young man, who so 
disinterestedly, courageously, modestly, and so timely saved me 
from being robbed. And that young man who so acted, is 
Edward McCool, more commonly, I understand, known as Ned 
McCooI, foster-brother, I am told, to Mr. Hubert Santley. To 
Ned McCeol, then, I leave and bequeath all Castleporter and my 
other property, save the annuity and other limitations I men- 
tioned for my servant, Catherine Blake. And this, I, Sophia 
Porter, Spinster, do of my own free will ; and the only binding 
limitation I attach on said Ned McCeol, is, that he never, by any 
force or persuasion, suffer my old lover, that I have named 
Bonald, to obtain a single, even the least, tittle of what I here 
bequeath ; and that my legatee, said Ned McCool, may have no 
trouble in finding out who this Ronald is, ^ here avow and pledge 
that his real full name is Ronald Warburton, at the time of our 
acquaintance ganger in Clonleek, afterwards officer in the regular 
army of His British Majesty in India, and nephew of Sir Ronald 
Warburton of Warburton Hall, Derbyshire, England. 

Sophia Pobtbb, Spinster, Castleporter, Magheraporter. 
** Gentlemen, this ends this manuscript," said the mayor. 
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when he had read thus far, and he rose and grasped Ned*B hand 
as he spoke, while Hnhert did the same. Sir Alexander mnt- 
tered an oath to Miss Porter for an old fool, and old Caty Blake, 
ejaculated a hearty '* God hless her," while the rector also shook 
hands warmly with Ned. 

As for the colonel, he conld not decide what to do. At one 
moment he felt inclined to glide from the apartment as suddenly 
and noiselessly as he could, hat the next instant bronght a revnl- 
sion of feeling buojing him up with the notion that Miss Porter's 
false lover and himself conld not be proved to be the same person. 
And even to the moment of the mayor's finishing the will he de- 
termined to brave it ont, and proclaim, if questioned, that the 
Ronald Warburton mentioned by the deceased was a cousin of 
his. And well for him, he mentally argued, that he was so apt 
in framing such a subterfuge ; for the mayor, as he turned from 
Ned after his congratulations, addressed him. 

** Colonel, it were wrong to suppose that you are the person so 
frequestly referred to by our deceased friend ?'* 

"You are right," unblushingly replied the officer; "it was 
probably my cousin who so falsely and heartlessly acted towards 
Miss Porter." 

*' And you are sure. Colonel, that it couldn't be you my poor 
mistress mentioned." 

It was the old servant, Gaty Blake, who ptft the question. 

** I believe I have already said so to the mayor, ny old woman," 
haughtily responded the colonel. 

" t nearly forgot, your worship," Caty Blake said, suddenly 
addressing the mayor, and, putting her hand into that receptacle 
where, with females, all dear or precious articles are hidden, the 
bosom, she drew out a little folded piece of paper, and handed it 
to the mayor ; " here is another little bit of paper, that my mistress 
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wrote only two or three months ago, and that I fonnd lying be- 
side that large lump,'* pointing to the manoacripts already read. 
The mayor opened the new pieoe and read : 

" I add this piece, now nearly thirty years since I wrote the first 
part ; and I do so for the purpose of warning my legatee, Ned 
McGool, and to tell all those present when this will and confes- 
sion of mine will be being read, that the Bonald who was once 
my betrothed, who was a ganger in Glonleek, who was an officer 
in His British Majesty's regular army in India, who is nephew 
of Sir Ronald Warburton, of Warbnrton Hall, Derbyshire, that 
that same Ronald is now Colonel Warburton, commanding 
officer of the soldiers stationed in Moneyfin. This identity I 
swear to. 

" Sophia Pobtbb." 

There was no Colonel Warbnrton in Castleporter parlonr when 
the mayor finished the reading of this scrap of Miss Porter's 
confession. He had leaped throngh an open window and gal- 
lopped away when he saw the conclusion and identification ap- 
proaching. 

**So that is the villain!" angrily ejaculated the mayor. 
" Thank Heaven that we have unmasked him at last. Hence- 
forward his society is to be shunned by all honest men ; and by 
you in particular, McCool. Let me congratulate you from my 
heart upon your good luck, and to msh you many happy years to 
enjoy Castleporter, and do good to those around you." 

** The old fool, what a cursed notion she took of bestowing 
such a magnificent property on an ignorant peasant like that 
fellow," indignantly muttered Sir Alexander. 

" From what I know and have heard of your character, McCool," 
said his reverence to oor hero ; " and from all I have seen of 
you, I am happy to add my congratulations also." 

Hubert Santley's heart was too full for utterance, but the 
glance and grasp he gave his foster-brother, were fervent as man 
could give or man might wish. 



** 1 would wiik to andentaud from yoa, howeTer,'* and the 
VMtor, addraisod Oafty Blake ; " why it was that so many of us 
wera aommoiMd to hoar yonr miateeea'a will, that k Miae Portor'a 
wiU^nad.** 

'* 1*11 tell yonr roTerence then,*' replied the woman ; ^' you 
were ashed hy me, as my mistress adTised me before her death 
to do, beoaaae yoa might remember of yonng ganger Warbnrton, 
of Cloideak, going long ago, thirty years ago, to ask yon to marry 
him, or to haTe some ohat with yon abont the lieense or some- 
thing." 

** ETer fhioe Oolonel Warbnrton oame to the banracks,'* re- 
joiued the rector, " I have been often trying to reeall where I 
met him before, or some one resembling him yary oloeely, hnt 
was always at fanlt. Now, however, I hare an indlatiDot reool- 
leotion of the yonng ganger's coming to me, oonreraing about 
his marriage, and promising to call again next day ; bnt I re- 
member perfectly — ^yee, qnite distinctly, now — of wondering why 
he did not retnm. Oh, yea, *tis the same, the featores are 
ftdOj before me now.'* 

" Yon« Mr. Mayor, were to be asked to be here to read the 
will, so that when Colonel Warbnrton wonld be shown in his tme 
colonn," oontinaed Oaty Blake, *'yoar high authority woold 
koep him down in his right place. Yon, Mr. Santley, I asked to 
oome, as I k»ew yon were the foster-brother ol Ned here, > and 
wonld be glad to know of his good fortnne. And yon. Sir Alas- 
ander Edwards, were asked, that yon might see the sort of a 
man or devil yonr son was keeping company vdth, and interfere 
to save him. For Miss Porter wished that not only Ned here 
wonld be always warned from the colonel, bnt that all who might 
be hurt or harmed by his rascality shonld bo warned as well 
as Ned.*' 

**8aTe the devil," mnttered Sir Alexander, hastily taking 
leave, and speeding homeward. 
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'M shall .take oare," added the major, " fhak he keeps ft pro- 
per distance from good sooiety, for I abftU brand'him u a viUain 
and liar and traitor eyeiywhere I ean. *Tis a tribute I owe 
society," added his worship, apologetically; as if his ire mastered 
his prudence and customary calmness for once. 

All this time Ned hadnH been able to ntter a syllable. He 
was astoonded at the revelations of Miss Porter and the disposi- 
tion of her property. His thoughts would rest no where. Wan- 
dering, wandering; wondering, wondering, they went, hia 
thoughts did; doubting, fearing, wondering, hesitating; this 
instant resolving to refuse the gift, the next determining to 
accept, but still tindecided, wavering, unsettled. He could not 
believe his good fortune ; he had no reason, no shadow of reason, 
to doubt it. The hesitancy and indecision on his countenance 
were sufficiently plain for one who knew him, as Hubert Santley 
did, to read his thoughts. 

"Now Ned," said Hubert; "I can see you are in doubt 
whether to accept Miss Porter*s munificent gift or not< Think 
of it. If you resolve to refuse, see the amount of trouble, and 
loss to the country, you cause ; if you accept, as I am determined 
yon shall, what amount of good can you not do ? How many a 
bungiy one you ean feed ! Tes, yes, Ned, G-od has thrown this 
into your hands, and to refuse it, would be to refuse His gift, 
sent to you to do good for yourself, good for your friends, good 
lor the poor and hnngry and sorrow-stricken, and, Ned, good 
for your country. 
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'* Yon have decided me, Hubert. I accept. And may no 
tongue ever say, nor heart feel, that I am either unoharitable, 
harsh, or selfish. I'll try and use the gift for no bad purposes; 
and may I so receive mercy hereafter, as I pledge myself now 
to act truly and liberally to my fellow-criBatures." 

" Manfully and well spoken," exclaimed Beetor Snodgnus ; 
*' I honor the sentiments, and shall be happy to meet, in an equal 
friendship, at my table or elsewhere, the man who utters them." 
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Miiilaliy and wiH Bp6k6% too', ' Rector Snodgntss. ' Nt>l>lld 
aT^tif^ ; for litither wealth nor positfbii makes the gentleman; 
*'tia Nature alone can do that. And were there more like ybn, 
Beetofi in the world, society would not he plagaed on fhia 
Angnst day of this year of eighteen hundred and seventy-one, 
hy so many dissensions and differences 1 Were those in high 
positions to be more social, more friendly, more open to genial 
interoonrse with those who, thoogh in a lower scale, yet deserre 
such aitentien, the world were happier indeed ! Bnt alas for it ! 
The poor peasant is looked npon, too often, as the menial, the 
slave, the dirt, of the ignorantly hanghty bnt prond owner of a 
few thonsands a year ! Poor Ned McGool, thy bones are now 
mouldering in Moneyfin graveyard ; bnt in thee and thy peasant 
eonntrymen there are more really true hearts than there would 
be among worlds of the npper ten thonsand. Bnt so it is to be, 
probably ; thongh one cannot help wishing as Hubert did to the 
rector: "I would, Mr. Snodgrass, that there were more like 
you, who would not refuse the hand of friendship to merit, 
whether among the peer or the pauper ; . then, indeed, our poor 
old Ireland were changed, truly and really, for the better." 

" Though a Scotchman, and, therefore, a foreigner, I have 
ever loved your country and her peasantry, Mr. Sautley ; and 
believe me, though you will hardly admit it, the cause of much 
of your unhappiness is to be traced, equally as much, if not more, 
to native traitors or miscreants, than to strangers like myself. 
As long as one among you can be guUed by renegades, or be- 
trayed by alien and treacherous interference, so long will your 
island be the sport of rebellion, anarohy, or unhappiness." 

** Or rather, Mr. Snodgrass," partly interrupted Hubert, " as 
long as foreign gold is held temptingly before us to lead us to 
temptation; as long as talented hypocrites, political scoon-* 
drels, needy adventurers, and sycophantic intriguers find foot- 
holds among us, so long will we be the dupes of villainous de- 
signs and destructive plots." 

** And that will be, Mr. Santley/* added his reverence, '* as 
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losg M Iha b«naftli of •faottiiHi an voi ilfaiMnlnifoJI amoog 
yon. L«i jon thai, MOCO0I, lua your boat eiidiMou« to pio- 
mote edvoaUon nmoag your peasantiy. Teaah them to avoid 
illagal aoeiatUa that lead thenito thegaUawaor tbepriaon or 
the penal oolony, for anoh aaaooialionB are oftener orgaaiied for 
the benefit or through the folly of a few rather than for the good 
or by the wish of the majorityi end more generally gire qppor- 
tnnitiea far those who wish to do so to trsmple on and betray 
yon stiU mmre* And let yonr efforts be seoonded by snob as my 
fdends the mayor and Mr. Santley; while for aa eleigymen, 
sinee our mission is to anoonnce peaee and love to all, let as nae 
onr pulpits not to sever or to widen brotherly affeoliou, but to 
oeoient or create those bonds oi anion and fraternity whiohmake 
a people happy, contented, and prosperons; and sneh I wish 
Irebmd to be." 

** And with heart and son], so do all here," responded the 
mayor; '* bat tell me yet one ether matter;" and he addressed 
the old servant ; ** why did yon bo wish the will to be read this 
eveuing instead of waiting till after the barial to-morrow?'' 

** I was jast waiting to tell yon all," answered Gaty ; " it was 
a notion of my own. I knew what was in the will, and I didn't 
like to see my mistress going to her last home, withoat some one 
to monm for her, and see that the arrangements for the foneral 
would be respectably done, as becomes one of the Porters ; and 
now I know that Ned here '11 do that, for he has a good heart, 
and a good right now besides. 

'* And I'll do it, Oaty ; and while I liye, yon will Uve here 
where yon haye lived so long, and be to me as good an adviser 
and companioD as yon have been to Miss Purter," and Ned shook 
hands with the old woman, while her eyes filled with tears of 
thfinkfalness. The mayor and his reverence departed, while 
Hnbert and Ned remained to make some reqaisite arrangemeuts 
for the interment next da^. 
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On Uie fair tfreningof Moneyfin, some two hours aftor Colonel 
Wasbiirton*B abrapt exit from Gastleporter, two different partiaa 
of men doald be noticed in two dijflferent quarters of the town. 
One ol these bodies was drinking in one of the pnblio-hoasea in 
a back part of the town, and thongb endeavouring to seem un- 
ognneoted by any closer tie than mere acquaintance, an attentive 
observer would notice that the frequent exchanges of intelligent 
glances denoted an intimate degree of brotherhood. And stay 1 
Do you notice nothing peculiar about that tall dark visaged man 
aa he lifts his glass to his mouth ? See his hand ! Does it not 
want the third finger of his left hand ? It does, and then surely 
that 11 the same man whose finger was shattered by Miss Porter 
when the robbers attacked her mansion ? It is he, and these 
fivo men are part of Henry Donaldson's band. They sit on, 
drinking till long after dark, on till ten or eleven u*clock, and 
then they gradnully move away, one by one, each man leaving his 
comrades as if to return ag^in in a few minutes. 

At the same time when the five robbers were drinking so freely 
in McMonagle's public-house, a party of three persons were 
lounging in one of the most out'Of-the-way stables of Moneyfin 
barracks. The night was too dark for their conntwianoes to be 
recognised, and their persons were enveloped in large overalls. 
Oue of thsBB produced, after a good deal of fuss and preparation 
had been qpent iu ornamenting their faces in some way, a dark 
lantern, and throwing the light on each in turn, he exislaimedf 
as he examined each, ** The devil himself couldn't know yon 
now ;" he then turned the light on himself, and was told that ho 
#onldB*t know himself. A looker-on could see that this trans- 
fonuUon was caused by the masks which the three men had 
donned, thereby making then^e)ye| onvMognimbU indMd, 
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Time sped on. The three maaken were soon Joined by a fourth, 
masked also. His entrance caused a general stir, more especially 
when he nttered the single word, ** Beady f" 

** All right,** was the reply, given in the same hushed tone, 
and the foormen then moved away, taking the road leading 
towards Magheraporter. 

Meantime, the people were gathering for the second night's 
wake at Castleporter. Ned McCool, Hnbert Santley, Owen 
Slevin, Peter Connolly, Brian Malone, and the principal talkers 
of the night before, not exdadiDg the pedantic Mr. BresUnd, 
were all gathered, some in the kttcheo, and some in the room in 
which the will was read. The night wore on, the lights casting 
a dim, nncertain, glimmeriDg light on the lawn, along which now 
and then, twos or threes of the wakepeople took a stroll to re* 
fresh or amnse themselves. See ! Bemark those three figoree 
moving along under the shadow of the trees ; does there not 
seem something familiar about that one, the tallest of the three t 
To be sure, it is the negro ! What, in the names of St. Peter 
and St. Paul can have brought him and his companions, — see, 
there's the gleam of light on them now, and shows them to be 
masked just as the two men were who assisted in punishing 
Colonel Warburton and his two worthy companions that early 
morning — what can have brought them there nowf Who knows 
what the negro may have scented ? They say those negroes are 
sharp at discoveries. But see, here are three more strollers 
coming forward ; and they have overtaken the negro and his 
companions, and the six approach the house together. 

The greater part of Castleporter House was in darkness ; all 
the rear and sides were, except the kitchen and one room. The 
six strollers slid silently round to the hind part, and opening a 
window in what was in times gone past the butler's room, the 
six entered into the building through the window, one after 
another. 

*' What the devil are we brought here forf" exclaimed one ai 
the men, in a voice that sounded very Uke Brian Matone*s, but 
of course it couldn't be his. 
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How impatient yoa are !" replied the same voioe that had 
^dressed Sir James Darcas in his own parlour at Heather Hall, 
the negroes : — " I was down in the fair there about an hour age, 
and happened to hear a chat between the mayor and the junior 
lieutenant in the barracks. This lieutenant is a great friend to 
the colonel, and was making a Und of careless enquiries from 
the mayor about Miss Porter's will, and who she left her pro- 
perty all to. And the mayor told him to Ned McOool, and the 
lieutenant, laughing, said that the will would be taken care of 
well, and he supposed the mayor brought it with him for safety. 
The mayor told him he did not, that he gave it to Ned McGeol, 
the proper owner, and that he even went with McGool till he 
saw him locking it carefully past in a good strong box in the 
library. I saw a bright twinkle in the lieutenant's eye when the 
mayor mentioned where the will was bid, and I watched him on 
till he went into the barrack, and till I saw him and Colonel 
Warburton chatting as thick looking as a pair of sweethearts. 
Then, boys, I thought it was time to come on here and get some 
preparation made, for my life for a guinea if that devil of a 
colonel doesn't make an attempt to get that will, for I hear that 
a part of it would gire him the whole property." 

All this was told in a whisper by the negro to his companions, 
after which he continued : — " I could hare told Ned MeCool, and 
he could have got hands enough to help him, but then maybe 
nobody would come, and we'd only be laughed at ; so we'll stay 
about here and watch ^for anything that may happen. If any 
body does come to get to the library, let them go on up without 
hb touohing them er letting them know we're here, and then 
we'll follow them and lock them in if we can, and if it oomea to 
Imeoks, why we'll give them a tussle at that too. If nobody 
oomes, we'll have our night's watching for nothing, but that 
won't doilia muoh hann." 

So it was agreed. The clock struck eleven. Then twelve. 
And abo(nt three quarters of an hour after, a slight noise was 
heard outside. Four men entered the room through the window 
80 th^ other six bad done. Without spealoiig, tJiiti^ all . fnmUMl 
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a lillfe ai their foel, ud Omb three of them wen f dt to 
oat md uf the alain, wfafle the ffonth letamied to the ontBide 
throagh the window, caajixtg a F'Bttj good-siaed handle with 
him. 

** That man maat be emwfd withoot giving him tBne to 
sqneal*** whinered deiher to h?<t eompaniom in the eame alT n**i^ 
inandible vaiee,hnd gliding oat thzoog^ the window as he tpoke. 
The man, evidently plaeed there as a aentiBel, tuned as he 
heard footatepe i^proaehing, and in a hiw voiee asked, ** Whait'a 
wrong?*' 

" Nothing," answered the negro, striking him, and knoeking 
him down. Then he tied and gagged him, dragged him a few 
yards away, and threw him nnder a tree. He groped aliont and 
f oond the bundle ; it was the boots of the three men in the 
house ; they were detennined to go to work sUently. He hid the 
bundle, and then i«tanied to his companions, all of whom ac- 
companied him up staira after the three intrnders ; up the stain 
and along comdorB, silently as cats, nntil they approadied the 
library, where they could readily distingnish an indistinct glim- 
mering. The door stood ajar, with the key in the lock on the 
side of the door next the corridor; to seise the key, draw the 
door dose, snd lock it, was the work of a moment, and was the 
first warning the men in the library received that they were 
watched. 

'* Trapped, by Heaven !*' exdabned a voice from the inside. 

*' That sovnds like Gokmei Warhmrton^s voice," mnttend the 
negro; ** we*n chance it at any rate. GuhnellWahbiditon,"aad 
the speaker raised his voice as he addressed those in the Ubrary, 
*'ianh de second time dis day yon ah trapped by de Uaek 
debbil, ha I ha I ha I" and the guttural tones of the daikey nag 
out in his hearty cacblnnation. 

There was no reply to this feeler for a little, but a subdued 
whispering firom the inside reached those without. 1%en a dif- 
Israot yeiee emkined: *' What do you mean hy naming Odohel 



Warbnrton's name here ? There's no such person here. Open 
the door, or we'U set fire to the hoase." 

" Do, and get conflagrated to de ashes jonrselbs. Gollj, 
dolly, dat will be one grand bleeze ! To hear de frizzlin and'de 
roasting will be berry, berry purty I Ha t ha ! ha !" 

A creaking noise in the inside followed. The negro, on hear^ 
ing it, prompted his companions; '* They are going to try the 
window and escape. Go three of yon out, and catch, tie, and 
gag them as they go down, for they may have ropes, or may 
make ones by tying their clothes together. When yon succeed 
or fail, come one of yon for me. But you mustn't faiW* and the 
speaker's Yoice deepened as he warned them. 

The three glided ont xinheard. 

The last speaker again spoke from the inside : *' Are yon 
going to open that door ? 1*11 give yon three minutes. If yon 
don't open in that time, I'll set fire to the books and papers, and 
get burned, myself and the rest of us, sooner than get taken." 

** Yon will, will yon ?" tauntingly responded the negro ; 
« golly, Jehobah, dat will be a great combustion." 

• ** I'm going to ignite the tinder," soon again from the library. 
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Eh f You don't mean to insimvate dat yon are so tinder- 
hearted as dat comes to !" was the negro's punning reply. 

Again there was silence ; and again the creaking noise began. 

'* The three minutes are almost up ; open the door before I set 
to the blaze," again spoke the inside speaker. 

The negro spoke not, but easily, oh, so easily and smoothly, 
he turned the key in the lock. The door opened noiselessly, and 
he soon had the satisfaction of viewing the library. A lantern 
stood on the floor, emittiog a faint, very faint light around ; but 
dim as it was it enabled the negro and his companion to see that 
the apartment was much tossed, and to discern the figures of two 
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men on the sill of the open window. One of these was ia the aat 
of descending, and the other was assisting. The negro waited 
until the foremost of the two had time to reach the ground, when 
he sprang forward, oanght the remaining intmder by the throat, 
drew him into the room, and pinned him to the ground befcMt^ 
the unfortunate fellow had time to shout for warning or for mercy. 
Then bound and gagged, the man found himself lifted by his 
eaptors, carried down stairs, and out into the lawn; and was 
astonished to find himself placed on the ground amidst a crowd 
of eight or ten persons, some standing, seme lying bound and 
gagged like himself, but all silent. 

Some half hour after this, an old woman entered the 
kitchen at Gastlepotter, and enquired for Master Hubert Santley. 
Hubert, attentive always to old or young, rose and accompanied 
the messenger. He did not retnm for a little. Half an hoar 
passed ; then an hour, and still Hubert was not fortheoming at 
the ^ake. 

" What can have happened Hubert, Brian?" asked Ned of our 
big blacksmith ; ** I wonder he is staying away so long." 

" Maybe he has got some sudden word to go home, or go anci 
see his sweetheart," answered Brian ; " if he doesn't come about 
daybreak, let hiz go and make some search for him.^* 

- •< rd like to go now, Brian,** rejoined Ned; "I feel queer, 
and fear that something has come on him.** 

'* Troth, that's all a sham, Ned ; you*re no saint nor prophet, 
te be thinking, that Providence wad give you a feeUn* o* what 
woz comin* !'* 

" I know that, Brian ; but yet I can*t shake off my notion that 
Hubert is iu danger. We are so intimate, yon know, BriaA, that 
it*s uo wouder harm to him or me should make the other feel 
alarmed. 1*11 go and see about him, Brian; stay, you here, and 
keep your eye aboat you;" and ojGT Ned started to satisfy his 
feaib about hu> foster-bcother. 
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It 18 a strange, inexplicable feeling that comes over some people 
when any difficulty, danger, or disagreeableness is lowering, uven 
though nnseen, in the distance. Whether it be imagination, or 
some sympathetic principle that so operates, is probably niicer- 
tain I but that there are persons who have lelt warning thrills 
vibrate throngh them, followed by unexpected calamities, is an 
indisputable fact, and one within the writer^ s own experience. 
To fancy that Providence would endow such individnals with a 
sort of prophetic foreknowledge, is an unwurrauted hypotheHis; 
to argue that the devil could do it, is perhaps not less fallacious ; 
then whence arises that dismal foreboding or pleasant antici- 
pation of approaching sorrow or approaching gratification ? 

Had Ned McCool been asked the reason of his uneasiness 
r^arding his foster-brother, he could have assigned none save 
a mental inquietude that allowed him no peace till he would 
satisfy himself of the mystery. He first sped towards Hubert's 
residence, but found there, on rapping them up, that he had uot 
returned from the fair ; then he started for the wake at widow 
Mason's, but was disappointed there too, and, ooly allowing a 
few minutes* oonyersation by way of explanatiou with Mary 
Garlitt, Ned started at a rapid pace for his own house. Here he 
found that a few friends were enjoying themselves in honour and 
in celebration of his good fortune, both at the fight and by the 
legacy, for the news from Gastleporter spread fast and far. Ned 
was still more vexed and astonished to learn that Hubert had 
not been there that night at any time ; so, only waiting to drink 
his friends* health and a prosperity to them similar to hisrown, 
he next started for Heather Hall. Arrived there, not the assur- 
ance from the servant who came at his knock that all were in 
bed and no stranger was in the house, would satisfy VfP till he 
would see Miss Darous herself. 

<* Tell her 'tis a message about Hubert Saotley," said Ned to 
the lerrant, who was hesitating about disturbing " the young 
miitreia.** 

In a few minutes ** the young mistress" oame down stairs, 
dVBtoddi and held out her hand to our hero. 
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" I wish yon many long yean of health and happineas, Ned,'* 
she said, in her sweet, agreeable way, her eyes sparkling with 
the real pleasure she felt ; '* to enjoy } oar new and magnificent 
possession.** 

** And yon the same for me to neighbour yon. But tell me 
truly have you seen or heard from Hubert ¥dthin this last couple 
of hours ?** 

" I have not seen him, Ned, since papa and he rode away about 
midday yesterday, or to-day, Ned, which is it? HaYe you lost 
him or why else do you ask ?*' 

'* May I know, if Sir James, your papa, is long at home yes- 
terday evening, or last night — for we are in a new day ; or if he 
mentioned any strange item of news after his return from the 
fair, or if Sir Alexander Edwards was here last night with him 7*' 

"'What a host of questions, Ned? Papa was home before 
nightfall yesterday evening, and I noticed that he was parti- 
cularly confused and crotchety all night, but he told me no new 
piece of news, only of your fight and your success, — I was so 
glad to know you were the victor, — it was from my maid I 
heard of the legacy. Sir Alexander was here last night ; he and 
papa had a long conversation, closeted together in the library. 
But what is the strange item of news you mean, Ned ? I have 
answered your questions all, and yon may now answer mine.*' 

Ned hesitated before replying. He did not know what effect 
his news would have on her feelings, and he would not, uoheed- 
ingly, risk hurting them. He had now become morally certain 
that Hubert was in danger; and to tell her that was a hard task. 
Yet he felt she would rather know the worst, than that her 
imagination should run wildly over fancied daogers. He looked 
her full and penetratingly, but at the same time feelingly, iu the 
face, and asked her would she really like to know all ? 

Certainly she would. 

So then he told her of the adventures and discoveriea of the 
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praeeding day and night, not omitting the puniahment inflicted 
on Colonel Warborton and his companions as far as the negro 
told him, he said, and thus concluded : — ** An old woman called 
at Castleporter to see Hubert ; he went out with her but did not 
return. I grew so uneasy that I had to start off to hunt him up, 
but have been unsuccessful so far." 

** And can you form no idea where he has gone to V* Miss 
Darcus queried after a thinking fit of near a minute ; " do you 
tiiink would anyone waylay him or murder him ?" 

« 

'* No, no," hastily answered Ned ; " you may rest assured no 
harm, no bodily harm, has happened Hubert, whatever in the 
world has come on him to keep him away so long. There is no 
oue in the country would do him any harm, or that would be 
interested in waylaying him but Master Benjamin Edwards. 
Tes, that must be it ! That long-legged misshapen deyil has 
had a hand in the matter sorely." 

" I wonder, sir, you are not afraid to speak so slightingly of 
my papa's intended son-in-law," added Miss Darcus, drawing 
herself up with as pretty a haughty stare of annoyance and 
majesty as could be fancied. 

"I beg your and your intended husband's pardon, for being 
so blind to his many perfections as to forget for a moment my 
prudence," answered Ned, following in his companion's vein of 
humour ; and, bowing low and humbly as a token of regret at 
his boldness, as it were, he continued : " so lest I offend again, 
I'll take myself off and see his serene and most mighty highness, 
Master Benjamin Edwards, husband that is to be, of the Lady 
Annie Darcus, the peerless beauty of Heather Hall." 

Not waiting for a reply, scarcely noticing how her eyes filled 
with tears, as an image of Hubert, torn, mangled and dead, rose 
up in fancy's eye before her, and not pausing to answer her 
warning, — ** Be sure and oome early in the morning to tell ma 
your newi," — ^he ran away, and sped towards Bosedale. 

In Bosedale mansion all the inhabitants were buried in pro« 
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iBimtet repofe, when Ned aroused the watoh-doge by hit 
knocking and ringing. The united barkingB, rappinga and 
riogings soon reenlted in an upper window's being thrown np, 
while a head was poked out so as to be partly visible, and Sir 
Alexander's Toice was heard, in the well-known demand — " Who's 
there?" 

At another time, Ned would have amused himself by a little 
chaffing and scaring of the poltroon baronet ; but his feelings 
were too much inteiested in the matter on hand for him to in- 
dulge in badinage. 

** I want to see Master Benjamin, Sir Alexander, on a matter 
of life and death : tell him I only want to speak a few words to 
him." 

(• Ben has not been home to-night, whoeyer you are. I locked 
the doors myself, and assure you he is not within the walls of 
Bosedale. Who wants him ?" 

The remark is frequently made, and its truth is as proverbial, 
that the tone of an assurance or denial is more unmistakable 
than any verbal criteria : Ned McCool was convinced to a cer- 
tainty that the baronet was speaking the truth, from the earnest 
tones in which he asserted Master Benjamin's absence. Without 
replying to the last question, therefore, he simply said — 

" I believe you, Sir Alexander, and am sorry I have disturbed 
your rest ; — Good night.' 
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The baronet slammed down the window for his reply, and 
Ned, much annoyed and disheartened, walked slowly away from 
the house, muttering as he did so : — 

** Now I am certain that this young ape of a disappointed heir 
of an Edwards has some hand in this disappearance of Hubert, 
if not at the bottom of it ; and if he has I'll watch him for it, 
should it be for years. And how will I watch bimf He hai 
not bees at home to-night,— t^t is suspicious. He will surely 
be home before daylight-*tAat is pretty certain. So than^il I 
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temain tbont h«re somflwhere, and watch for him, 1*11 he tnnet 
to nab him as he gets home. Yes, I'll 4o that, — for a couple of 
hours at least." 

With the mattering of this resolution, Ned threw himself 
under a tree on the lawn, bat in snch a position as to command 
a good view of the Rosedale Mansion, and of the ayenue and 
entrance gate also. 

He had good reason to rejoice in his determination; for 
scarcely had he glanced half-a-dozen times np and down the 
avenue, when, by the dim glimmering of the few stars that 
sparkled overhead, he noticed a figure approaching up the 
avenue. Peering keenly and steadily through the hasiness as 
the nightwalker drew near, his heart beat high and fast as he 
reoogmsed Master Benjamin ! 

It was indeed that individual, who, as he came nearer his 
home, was not a little surprised to find a hand suddenly but 
firmly placed on his shoulder, while at the same moment a 
warning voice sounded at his very side : — ** Bono way frightened, 
Master Benjamin, no harm is intended you.'* 

** Ned McGeol I" ejaculated he at once. 

** Yes. Whai have you dcme with Hubert Santley f" 

A movement, unexpected by Ned, then took place. 

His companion extended his right hand, as if to give the grasp 
of friendship, but Ned, after the scenes in which he knew the 
other had been implicated during the preceding twenty-four 
hours, seemed disinclined to aecept it. 

** Take my hand McCool," said Master Benjamin as he noticed 
Ned's indecision, though in no way apparently offended at the 
coolness ; ** you needn't fear to do so now, however bad an 
opinion you must have of me from what you found me doing not 
many hours ago. I was Hubert Santley's enemy yesterday ; I 
am hi» frieni nowj and I am 'tfae en^my of his isnemy. Oome on 
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with me to the hoase. My ezpUnatioii is too long lor ub to 
stand in the night sir while yon hear it, but come sway, and 1*11 
teU yon all." 

*' One word before you go— who is this enemy of Habert that 
you are now against?" demauded Ned. 

« Colonel Warbnrton/* freely replied the other. 

" Ha ! then we have both of ns acoonnts to settle with that 
gentleman t" exclaimed Ned ; '* and between ns we'll likely giye 
him a dose that'll do his heart good. You'll be coming away 
with me when yon hear my story, I expect ; for it's time Colonel 
Warbnrton was put from doing more harm than he has already 
done in this part of the country." 

£yen dark as it was, the speaker could catch the glauoe of 
mingled astonishment and vengeance with which Master Ben- 
jamin regarded him as he so freely threatened the colonel. Ned 
stopped. 

*' Explain that look, Master Edwards, before we go any 
farther." 

** Pshaw, man; I'm not angry at yon. 'Tis only that every 
moment brings something regarding that man, Warbnrton, that 
makes me shudder for my connection with him, and pant for 
Tengeance on him." 

** Not Tengeance, that is not in our hands ; but justice for his 
crimes, and measure for the injuries he inflicted on the innocent 
people he harmed." Ned McCoel loTed justice. Who should 
not? 

They had arrived at the mansion as Ned was speaking. 
While Master Benjamin was knocking he told Ned: "My 
father," said he ; *' has a habit of always locking up the doors 
and windows every night himself, and would not suffer a latch- 
key to be used in the house." 

*« Open the door, father ; I want in," was the reply given by 
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Benjamin when Sir Alexander threw open the window as he had 
done at Ned^s knocking the short time hefore. 

Comfortably seated in Master Benjamin's own room, where 
we have already seen him onoe or twice before, Ned heard 
from his companion a stoiy that amazed him more and more, 
and angered him more and more at the colonel. 

** And look, McCool," concluded Master Benjamin, as he 
finished his recital ; *' I know mnch about Mr. Santley's absence ; 
I was, in fact, chiefly instrumental in arranging for his seizure 
and a ten years* absence for the reasons I have told you ; now, 
howeyer, my feelings are changed, and I am as much in his 
favour as I was against him yesterday. And yet, telling you 
this, I advise yon, honestly and sincerely, to cease your search 
for him till the time the Clinker's messenger returns from Eng- 
land, and gives us a certain foundation to build up our plans 
upon." 

*< Let me know where and how Hubert is hid," said Ned, after 
a pause ; ** let me get telling him of our plans and our inten- 
tions, and advise him to have patience ; let me have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him often ; and I cheerfully agree to leave him 
in bondage for the time you say." 

'* Ton know the * Tinker's Bock' on the side of Croghzy Hill, 
McCool, and have probably often heard of the cave that's in the 
hill : well, in that cave Mr. Santley is, or is to be, imprisoned, 
for I don't know if he has been taken yet, though I am to be 
told as soon after his capture as possible.' 
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** But there is no entrance to Croghry cave, for the mouth 
has been blocked up for years !" ejaculated Ned, wonderingly. 
He had frequently visited the place himself, and even tried to 
get in to explore the inside, but in vain. 

** But there is an entrance, M*Cool, though 'tis so generally 
thought there's none. The colonel and I gave Henry Donaldson 
five hundred pounds to seize Santley, and we are to give him 
five hundred a year while he holds him. We have an agree- 

T 24 
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ment too with DoxiAldsoii, that we are to hare entranoe'to tha 
cftTe any time we choose ; and I know that the colonel's object 
in making that stipnlation was, that he might make airange- 
menls to' take Santley away from the country altogether, as soon 
■n I would let hvn into Bosedale property.'* 

" When may yon expect to hear from Donaldson ?'* 
** If Mr. Santley be well kidnapped, which I think he is by 
this time, I'll osvtainly hear of it early this morning." 

** I wonder very, reiy much," said Ned, slowly and solenmly, 
'*that Henry Donaldson would moive hand, tongue, or foot to 
injnre Hubert Santley." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Master* Benjamin; and he accompanied 
his exclamation with a wondering, interrogatiye stare, that plainly 
asked Ned for an explanation. 

** Did yon ncTer hear what Habert did for him?" 

A negative shake of the head. 

I 

** Y^n didn't ? Well, that's mi^be not so wondetf nl eilhev, as 
it wouldn't do to talk about it; but Donaldson and six or setfan 
of his gang were taken prisoners and were all lying i& Dewy 
gaol. Of course they would all have to swing for it ; but they 
managed to break out of the gaol and get a short distance away 
before their escape was discovered. Then the hue and cry got 
up, and the soldiers started in search. The robbers separated, 
no two of them keeping together, but Donaldson and Jordan ; 
and after a little they had to separate too, the pursuit was coming 
so dose on them. Donaldson ran on by * Adamnan'a Bridge,' 
and would surely have been taken again, for he was fagged out 
with the chains and manacles he was- carrying from the gaol, 
never taking a minute along the road to get them broken ; but 
he met Hubert near the ' Bridge,' and begged him to help him 
off with his ohains. Hubert did so ; he broke the handcuifs on 
Donaldson's wrists and the chains off his ancles, and set him 
free, and even put the pursuers on a wrong scent. Donaldsoii 
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got bff. Yes, I am yery, very maoh soziffiBed that he would do 
anything on Hubert !" 

" That aooonnts for Donaldson's telling Warhnrton and me 
that he wouldn't have taken ten five hundreds to seize Mr. 
Santley, had he known in time whom he was to capture," said 
Master Benjamin. 

" That satisfies me somewhat that Donaldson is not ungrate- 
ful. I'd yenture to bet a good round sum that Warburton suffers 
from his hands before long ; for the robber is a man who will do 
what he threatens; and you tell me he has threatened the 
ooloneL" 

A silence followed. Ned seemed debating within himself on 
the propriety or impropriety of some proceeding he meditated ; 
and it was not till after some minutes' meditation that he arriyed 
at a satisfactory decision on the matter. 

" I was about to explain some matters that may seem mysteri- 
ous to you now, Master Benjamin," said Ned, when his hesita- 
tion yanished; "but on second thought, I consider it mesa 
adyisable to remain silent for a short time longer. But teU me, 
what do you intend doing should Hubert be reaUy Sir Alexander'a 
son?" 

** ThouKh my plans are only half formed, I'll trust them to 
you. In the morning I'll ask my father for as mnch as will pay 
my debts ; if he consents, as I think he will, I'll pay Warburton 
at once, and remain here only till the mystery about the true 
heir is cleared up one way or another ; if the decision be fayour- 
able to me, I have no difficulty ; if unfayoorable, I'll leaye Ire- 
land priyately, seek out my parentage, and may neyer more be 
heard of here, or shall return changed in name and appearance, 
and rich enough to buy anything I wish, and die here, old, 
unknown, and unoared for. If my father refuses me the- money, 
I'll " 

" rU giye it to you until you are rich enough to pay me. Yon 
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knew 1*11 haye money plenty, and from all I hear, two or three 
hundred thonsand would soaroely be missed. Yon oan repay me 
at leisnre ; and if yon neyer do, 1*11 forgiye yon.** 

The repentant yonng man sprang forward and seized Ned by 
the hand, while the tears filled his eyes. His heart, that neither 
troable, pain, nor poverty could haye wrung, was open to kind- 
nesR ; he repressed not the drops that slowly trickled down his 
yet youthful cheeks, but rather seemed to delight in showing 
Ned how heartfuUy he appreciated and felt the yalue of the 
offering. 

** Would to God 1** he exclaimed ; *^ that I had known your 
nature sooner I Would that I had, for then would I have never 
been in debt, never have been a drinklDg gambler, never have 
been owing that demon Warburton thousands for ministering to 
my follies and passions. Oh, McCool, — ^but I need not warn 
yon ! — keep from debt, for of all the miseries and unhappinees 
that make a man^s life wretched and his nights sleepless, that is 
the worst. Keep from debt, and the grey hairs will remain 
longer a stranger to yon ; keep from debt, and the farrowed 
forehead is not so soon thy heritage ; keep from debt, and your 
eyes wont grow prematnrely sunken ; keep from debt, and your 
looks grow not habitually downcast ; keep from debt, and yon 
need never be the flatterer or the oronching slave ; keep from 
debt, and your carriage is more upright and elastic ; keep from 
debt, and your conscience will not be unceasingly stinging you, 
nor your creditors ever dunning you ; keep from debt, keep from 
debt. Though I am bad at times, McCool, I am not all naturally 
bad ; there are some good principles in my composition ; and it 
will be my future labour to improve and increase the good in me, 
and suppress or eradicate the bad. This is my firm resolution, 
and may Heaven and man be to me as I am sincere in my 
resolve." 

If there be 

** Looks and tones that dart 

An instant st^nsh^ie through the heart," 
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to ih«re are ** looks and tones that dart*' language so mmtterably 
ezpressiTe of abrrowings, heartbnmiags, disappointmei^ta, or 
joys, pleasorea or happinesses, that written language fails in 
depleting them fully. And such was the case with Master Ben- 
jamin as he warned Ned of his own mistakes. He was so 
unmistakably sincere, so entirely maddened, at his own foolish- 
ness, so thrillingly hopeful and repentant, that Ned, in his 
inmost heart, pitied him, and determined to assist Idm. 

" And next to staying out of it, Master Benjamin, is the 
getting out of it, when in it. To this last point, then, you may 
demand my asaistanoe any time, and to any extent you like." 

Some more suchconyersation followed, which resulted in Ned's 
consenting, at Master Benjamin's request, to remain atBosedale, 
if only for a couple of hours ; as it was so long since Hubert was 
missed from Castleporter, and if he were actually seized, he, — 
that is, Master Benjamin — would hear of it veiy soon. 

"More especially," argued he, **as I know that Colonel 
Warburton will not be at home for some hours, to meet Donald- 
son's messenger, who will therefore come on direct to me. So 
if you remain, you may find it the most successful course, and 
the most expeditions one besides." 

And so Ned ?Faited. And through the window the *' darkness 
just before the dawn" could be distinguished, but no messenger 
came. And anon, the first uncertain streaks of day brightened 
the east ; and a knocking was heard at the door ; and when the 
key was procured from Sir Alexander, and the new comer per- 
mitted to enter, Master Benjamin preceded bim to the room, and 
the lamp burning there showed Ned McCool the features of 
Henry Donaldson himself ! 
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Chaptbb xvn. 

Let ns retam, now that we haye reached this stage, and see 
how it has fared with the Clinker, and how he has heen progress- 
ing since the flght. Daring the remaining hours of the fair 
eyening he lay absolutely insensible ; nor till the night was well 
towards midnight was there any yisible ehange towards oonsoioiis- 
ness.^ About midnight, howeyer, he began to show signs of 
returning life. He tossed about on his bed, turning and sighing 
and moaning continuously. He seemed to feel unable to un- 
derstand anything; to haye lost aU remembrance of past 
immediate occurrences ; and to be, as it were, in a most myste- 
rious labyrinth of indistinctness. By degrees, but slowly, his 
mind grew dear, and his memory retomed, and with the retum 
of memory esme a yi^id reeolleetion of the day's maddening 
defeats, succeeded by a short, though dangerous, relapse into 
insensibility. When he recoyered from this he seemed struggling 
hard to be calm, and, to a great degree, was suceessfuL After 
numerous attempts and repeated failures, he at length managed 
to gain the sitting position, but sat more like a drunk man than 
anything else. ' Resting in that posture for a little, he then got 
his feet to the floor, and managed, staggeringly, to stand upright, 
but it was dismal staggering indeed. Still giddy and unsteady, 
he laboured to cross the room to the door. Holding on to chairs 
or tables or the wall, he succeeded in bis attempt. By a for- 
tunate chance, a fellow-soldier was passing at the moment; 
** Tell Joshua Percy, comrade, I wish to speidc te him," said &a . 
Clinker. 

Joshua Percy soon entered the room of the Clinker, when the 
latter addressed him :— " Ton are sworn, Percy, to obey me i& 
all things I order, proyided you risk neither your life nor a 
puDiflhmentr' 
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" I have 80 sworn, Hnxtley, and on my oath be it to keep my 
word." 

" Then I want yon to go to England to-morrow, and deliyer a 
message from me to a comrade of mine stationed in Lincoln. 
Colonel Warborton will sign yonr forloagh, and I'll give you 
money enough for the journey. Can yon be ready to start early 
in the morning, before the men are moving about through the 
barrack?" 

"I can go in an honr.'* 

** And that is better. Jnst get away to-night." 

" And what message am I to take f " 

« The message will be in a letter, and yon are to deliver this 
letter to the comrade whose name will be on the letter." 

** Am 1 1« have any parcel bade with me f " 

** That's as it may be. If yon get a letter, see that yon let no 
one get even a knowledge that yon have it ; much less see what 
win be in the inside, till yon give it into my hands. Be cantions, 

Whatever power the Gtmker had over poor Percy, the threat, 
mfinished as it was, acted as a sufficient guard against betrayal, 
and. an incentive to proper and secret management, of the 
Clinker's message and the reply, by his messenger. 

It was some time after midnight when Percy left the Clinker's 
bed-room to make preparations for his journey. The Clinker, 
meanwhile, struggled to write a few lines during Percy's absence ; 
when the latter, therefore, returned, he found his furlough filled 
and signed by the colonel, and the letter promised by the Clinker 
ready also, while the latter warned him : ** Now, Percy, this 
business is no trifle ; it will either bring me hundreds and gratify 
my revenge besides, or will go far to take my life. If you do 
the work well and to my satisfaction, I'll return you that paper ; 
but if you spoil it, or disappoint me, by , the next hour yonr 
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paper is in the coIonePs hands, and a dmm-head court-martial 
will sit on yon the next day. Here's ten ponnds for yon. Yon 
may take my horse, and ride him into Belfast, and stable him 
well there, then go on to England, and see yon do all right. 
Bead the writing on that letter." 

And the messenger read, ** ZedeHah Ramsay j Sqjert har- 
racksj lineon, Hengland,** 

As Joshna Percy moyed through the barrack yard towards the 
stables, he was tapped on the shoulder. Looking round he 
recognised the intruder to be Master Benjamin Edwards. That 
gentleman was left in Colonel Warbnrton's apartments, when the 
colonel was summoned away so hastily to Castleporter, not 
leaving, however, till he had injected a dangerous poison into 
Master Ben's mind, that was likely to germinate and grow into 
mischief yet. And in the colonePs rooms did Master Benjamin 
remain, concocting plans of revenge, and forming resolutions ef 
vengeance. And there he stayed ; stayed on till he heard the 
colonel returning ; when he retired into the inner room, — ^his 
hiding-place earlier in the day — and remained there, hidden 
behind the bed, during a long conversation the colonel had with 
some visiter whose voice sounded extremely like the junior 
lieutenant's, hearing every word, and smiling in malidouB anti- 
cipations, as some sentence of the colonel implicated the speaker 
in an illegal, a dishonourable, or a dangerous undertaking. The 
colonel and his visiter departed, the former returned again, 
departed, and again returned, and finally left as if for a long 
absence. Emerging from his covert, Master Benjamin was next 
startled by a stir proceeding from the Clinker's apartment, which, 
for convenience sake between the colonel and his leviathan 
servant, had been procured adjoining the master's. The stir 
continued, and then came the summons for Joshua Percy. Mov- 
ing nearer, our eavesdropper heard the conversation between the 
Clinker and his victim. Retiring as Percy was leaving the first 
time, he listened again on his return, heard the reading of the 
address on the letter, and the directions and the threat ; and 
determined to seethe contents of the letter — ^important as it 
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mrut be, he argaed, from the Clinker^s caution about its aafe 
deliyery. Hence he foUowed Percy. The latter was startled to 
find a hand placed so suddenly and so silently on his shonlder, 
and wondered to see Master Benjamin Edwards there at that 
time of the night, though presuming it was all right, the gen- 
tleman being so intimate with the colonel. But he was still 
more astonished when the young man moyed on to the stable, 
telling him to follow quickly, for that he was in a hurry and 
couldn't wait, as he had to return to the colonel, &c. In the 
stable, beside the lantern Percy had procured to get the horse 
fixed for himself, Master Ben suddenly addressed him. 

*' The colonel sent me down to see the letter his senrant is 
after giving you ; and lest you might be unwilling to give it, I am 
to tell you that he knows all about some paper, for that OHrer 
told him confidentially long ago about it.** 

Like many a man in a good cause, the soldier was deceiyed by 
the other's apparent frankness and knowledge of the secrets be- 
tween himself and the Clinker, and he therefore handed oyer 
the letter to Master Ben without questioning or demur. Nor 
was the latter long in mastering its contents, misspelled, mis- 
shapen, and mysterious as the writing was. Thus it ran, in 
substance and spelling, though not in form : — 

<* Dr. Eumrade Itamsay giye the Bearer of this letter the 
peapers about the Children which were changed in this Town 
long ago that you were tellin me of oyer our cups one night for 
the secret is neerly made out And unless you hurry you wull 
lose all your ekspectashuns by the hoath i took the night you 
first opened the thing te me 1*11 not ask to the yalley of a day's 
pay of the munny you can root from the hold Barrooet. Be in 
haste — Be in haste. Tour Kumrade Oliver huxtley from Money- 
fin Barracks Ireland.*' 

Such was the important production that Master Benjamin 
lied that he might get reading, which, haying done, he again 
spoke. 

z S6 
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" And tlie oolonel aud slao, Percj, thmt yon an to bring tte 
answer to this to me wken yon eome home befoie Hvxtley aeee 
jon at all. And more, joa are neyer to speak to Warburton — 
the oolonel — aboat tLis, bj anj means, as he wiU deny all know* 
ledge in the matter, not wishing to get himeelf entangled among 
hi* servant's intogaee. Yon*n be snie not to foiget ?** 

The soldier promised obedience, and Hester Beojamin, re- 
joicing at the unexpected success he experienced, returned to the 
colonel's rooms. Here lie cogitated fw about twenty minutes, 
at the end of which time he moyed towards HuxtLey's room. 
Bapping, and receiving an ill-accorded permission to enter, he 
opened the door and went in. Hardened and sinner as he wasi 
he wts shooked at the ghastly nppeannce of the conqfuend giant 
biiottihim. The exertion of writing the letter and -of amng« 
ing with his messenger had been too sevane on the Clinker in his 
weak state ; he was so overpowered as to be unable to reach his 
bed again after Percy's departure, and must have fallen, vreak 
and Axhausted on the floor; for on it was he labooring to rise 
when Master Benjamin entered. To hdp him to rise, assist him 
to his bed, and fix him in it, was no easy task for the visiter, and 
yet he «did it. Did it, ealmly, soltly, ^nd gently, almost as a 
niethe^ wonM assist her siek child, though the moving impulse 
which acted in each was so diffoent, so very different. 

«< I thought I would eome in and see you, before I would go 
home, Oliver," began Master Benjamin ; and he was about to 
condole with the invalid, when he was cut short by, ** If yonVe 
9Mf friendship for me, or any charity in yon, feteh me a gill of 
bnady." 

•* But would it not be injurious to yon?" 

** What the h — ^U concern is that of yours f " 

** Oh, none at all, man, if yeu take on in that way ! I'll bring 
you a bottle, if it please you." 

And returning to the colonel's room, he filled out a large ciqp* 
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fill of t^randy ; then taking a Uttle bottle from an insi^' pocket, 
he pomred a lew drops into the liqnH, matteriog as he did so: 
** What angel or devil put it into my head to bring the bottle 
with me ; though I had no notion then that it would be Oliver 
Hnxtley would be my first subject. Oh, no, I intended it for 
higher quarry." 

The Clinker drank the liquid to the last drop, draining up the 
cup greedily, thanked the giver with a grunting cxuae or two, 
turned over on the bed, and in five minutes was sleeping heavily. 

** Now 1*11 see what he holds over Percy's head," muttered 
Master Benjamin to himself, as the other fell asleep. And 
searching till he found a bunch of keys, he then proceeded to 
open and examine two trunks that were in the room. A close, 
patient investigation yielded nothing from them. Old pajfen, 
old books, old buttons, old clothes, old letters, old brushes, rusty 
nails, worn-out gloves, little bottles of medicine, shirt buttons, 
and a million-and-one old heterogeueons collected useless trifles, 
were there, but nothing of importance. Through drawers, 
amoDg the bed-clothes, in an old bureau, everywhere through the 
room, but vain the search. 

Pausing in despair, he cast his eye around the room, seeking 
for some object yet unexamined, when his attention was rivetted 
on the old books. ** The most likely place for a paper to be 
hidden," he exclaimed, as he tossed over leaf after leaf of book 
after book. Nor was his search this time unsuccessful; for 
from one of the old volumes did he exhume the following manu- 
script. He locked the door, and sat down, till he read the 
document : — 

The Autobioobapht of Joshua Pbbov. 

My father was principal manager of a banJdng eetabUshment 
in a prosperous town in England, its name or definite locality I 
think it unwise and useless to mention, as I do not wish my real 
namo ever to be discovered, or my whereabouts evsr known /by 
my relatives* My father held his sitaatioo in the baok^whtu I 
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WM bom, and continiiad holding it till his daalh* His dssixe 
WIS that I should follow the same profession, bat mj inotinations 
aud my pitsbions were opposed to his intentions, and I fonght 
against him. Bespite of his entreaties, persnasions, and even 
oommands, I refused to enter the bank. I wish to see mare of life 
than I could there, I argued. But he told me of the long Taea- 
tions I*d be getting seyeral times a year, and how he would 
assist me to see the world. In Tain all his advices or injuno- 
tiens. Oh, that children could be taught to obey their parents, 
where that obedience is not abused. Oh, that they could only 
realise that for eyeiy harsh or disobedient word or act given to 
their parents Heaven will pour out in heartrending abundance 
the phials of his vengeance upon them. Mayhap my fate may 
be a warning to some. When they read of it, let them remember 
'tis no fiction ; it is downright reality. 

When I was about seventeen years of age, my father called me 
into the breakfast parlour one morning, after breakfast, and said 
to me : *' Charles," said he ; I do not fear to give my real 
christian name, for it can in no way lead to my discovery ; — 
*' Charles," said my father ; ** I fear your inclinations verge 
towards evil rather than good. I haye long been watching your 
conduct, and am now determined to speak plainly to you. I ask 
yen as yoxur father, Charles, — and you see my hairs are white — 
to obey me and cease your evil courses. I cannot bring my 
mind to the sad beUef that you are naturally depraved, or that 
your heart will be dosed to my parental counsels. Be warned — 
I ask you not to follow any one pursuit in preference to another, 
so that you decide on a respectable one, and give up your bad 
companions and bad habits ; and among the press of business 
appointments you may forget your past associations, and become 
what your parents* fondest wishes hope and every day pray for." 

Much more did he say of the same tenor, but I heeded him 
not. Some time after this, through a passing fancy, I aetuaUj 
became a business man, but one which helped rather to gratifjr 
my passloBs and excite them than to suppress them. In mj 
new engagement I found much to satiafy, even to satiate mj 
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imsiBtiUe cnvi&g for change and ezdtement. Whirling away 
from town to town, ever forming new aoqnaintance, ever seeing 
something strange and novel, and rarely at home, I soon grew 
forgetful of my parents, and worse than all, of my Gt>d ! Sun- 
day and Saturday were alike to me. England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, and France, were all equally familiar to me. I was 
well liked by my employers, and by all with whom I had dealings. 

Thus I swam along in my stream of gambling, drinking, and 
general iniquity, till I reached my thirtieth year ; when a cir- 
cnmstance occurred which changed the current of my existence 
for a time. I had landed in Dublin one evening from Liverpool, 
and after seeiDg my " traps" properly deposited in my hotel, I 
started for a ramble through the city that I might see some of 
my companions to arrange for our fun after dinner. I moved 
down SackviUe-street, crossed the Liffey, and entered a gambling 
and drinking saloon. I did not remain in that heU-upon-earth 
long, but when I left, night was nearly fallen. I grew unwell, 
recrossed the liffey again, determined to go to bed. I had just 
crossed the bridge, and had to stop about ten seconds to permit 
some cars and carts to leave the crossing clear, when a voice, 
close beside me, lowly yet distinctly, sobbingly ejaculated, 

**0h, kind Heaven, assist me !" 

Bad as I was, I never was hard-hearted nor callous. Even in 
my drunkest or wildest phases, I could freely give my last sove- 
reign to relieve a charitable case. Therefore I turned round 
quickly as the sorrowing murmur smote upon my ear, and there, 
at my very elbow, stood a woman or rather a young girl. There 
was an indefinable halo around her, as she stood trembling in the 
dim hazy twilight, that assured me she was good. I asked her, 
lowering and softening my voice as I did so ; " Have you lost 
your way?" 

She glanced up into my faoe with a look so beaming of hope- 
ful penetration and wishfol sweetness, that it became instan- 
taneously indelibly engraved on my memory. I have never 
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UagotUtn. it; nor, while ray flanity or my memcvy lasU, shall I. 
It has been the cane though also the blesong of my days ; my 
cone, for my condaet to her ; and my hlescdng, for her inflnance 
on me. B«t I am premising. She kept her gase fixed on my 
oonntenanoe, and her eyes seemed to penetrate my very core, ere 
she spoke. 

** I have only been two nights and three days in Dublin, Sir, 
and I fear I have wandered too far this evening, as I have lost 
my way, and cannot get home." 

**May I ask what part ef the city yon wish to reaeh?'* I 
enqnired. 

She told me. And indeed she had wandered far from the 
address she mentioDed. I said if she would trust a stranger, I 
would see her home. Again she fixed that steady gaze on me. 



«« 



I will trust you," she said. 



I gave her my arm, and we started for her residence. I knew 
Dublin well, and the slight indisposition I felt softened my 
manuer, so that I was more than usually able to interest her. 
On her part she related her history to me. She was English, 
and was the only child of a rich Lancashire merchant. Her 
mother had died only two days after giving birth to this, her 
only child ; and seven years afterwards, the father followed his 
wife, leaving all bis property to his little daughter, under the 
guardianship of ber father's cousin by marriage. This cousin 
was not only poor but unprincipled. As she grew towards 
womanhood, he began to persecute her to make her marry his 
son, whem she disliked. This persecution continued, and con- 
tinued to increase in persistence and severity, until she feared 
for her safety, and could hence endure the annoyance no longer. 
Unexpectedly gaining possession of her father's will, she hid it, 
and with darkness shrouding her fiight, she escaped to Liverpool, 
whencp she sailed immediately for Dublin, where an old governess 
resided. Arrived safely there, she remained shut up in her 
friend's dwelling till the third eveniog, when she thonght she 
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would take a ramble through the city. She was scarcely out a 
quarter of an honr, when she started as she recognised her guar- 
dian approaching. He, she coald see, had perceived her. There 
was a side street turning ofif where she stood ; she tnmed down 
it, and through it, and another and another, she knew not where, 
nntil, when she began to get alarmed, she foond she was qnite 
igflorant %>t her then position ; and was becoming totally dis- 
heartened as she nttered the petitionary ejaculation which 
arrested my attention. In conclusion, she told me she would be 
twenty-one in five mouths, but that she knew her unnatural 
guardian would use every endeavour, legitimate or otherwise, to 
learn her place of refuge before her coming of age, and by seiz- 
ing her, compel her to marry his son. By this time we had 
reached her temporary home, when she said : — 

(* I oannot ask you in to-night, but if you call to-morrow yon 
will find that Helen Foster is not so ungrateful as she must now 
appear to be. Good night, Sir. May I not know jour name?'* 

" Charles D " 

And we parted as we exchanged the usual grasping of hands. 

I need scarcely say that I caUed to see her next day, and the 
next, and the next, and every day or night for the month I was 
remaining in the city. I began to feel that my happiness, nay, 
my very existence, depended on her, or was woven into her will. 
At length I was ordered to Cork. I went on my usual visit that 
evi»ning, and showed her the letter I had received from my em- 
plojert. She read it over and silently returned it. We were 
sittiaig on a sofa aide by side. 

'* I suppose you will not be in Dublin when I get back?" I 
said, scarcely knowing how to ofier her the boiling impulses that 
overflowed my constitution. 

** My future is so uncertain and unsettled," answered the 
beautiful giily for beautiful bejond any female I ever met, more 
seoiitivelj lovely, more really pure, more richly fair, was she, 
** that I can discern nothing certain in my movementSft" 
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Somehow I eonld not help it. I did not intend it. But I told 
her my love ; ponred forth in words of gnshing earnestness the 
torrents that surcharged my heart, and begged of her to give me 
the treasure of her priceless love in retom. She was convinced 
by my sincerity, and was equally sincere. When I left the hoose 
that night we were affianced. How my sonl bounded in joyous 
thrills for days ! Everything wore the golden hue of hsjppiness; 
every sound rang in the angelic tones of her consenting voice ! 
In twelve months I was to demand her formally from her gaai- 
dian ; with his consent, or without it, she vowed to be mine* 
We parted. 

I went to Cork, thence in succession to Paris, London, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Belfast, and a host of smaller towns. Helen 
and I were not to write for the year. For weeks, yes, for seven 
months, I gave up all my irreligious praetioes. Not a card in 
my hands, never intoxicated, never from service on Sundays* 
ever regular for seven months after the parting in Dublin. In 
Dover I again relapsed. And now, as if from the long curbing, 
my passions pulled me on to my destruction, with irresiBtible, 
overwhelming impetuosity. I gambled, drank, cursed, and, 
maddened by losses and expenses, I embezzled. A few pounds 
at first, then hundreds, then thousands, did I defraud my em- 
ployers of. None of my companions could equal my lavish 
expenditure ; and, when they attempted to reason with me, I 
mocked their parsimony, and grew more boisterous and more 
maddened myself. 

One night in Glasgow, we were at the cards. I had lost 
heavily, yet continued to play on. Infuriated, delirious, wretched 
by drink and losses, I boasted — ^boasted in a public gaming 
saloon 1 Heavens !— of my approaching marriage with a lovely 
millionaire — a splendid heiress— only child — and so on. Next 
morning, a strange address on one of my letters caught my eye. 
It bore 8 Lancashire post-mark. Could it be from Helen ? I 
asked myself. I had never seen her writing, and could net say. 

^ned the missive, and found it to contain but three words : 
1 a fium.** 
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Ha, tbere was some one playing the spy on my eondnet then 1 
The helHsh snggestion added increased fuel to the fire of passions 
that was hnraing np my very hearths core 1 I hastened on m my 
insane career of drankenness and dehancheries of all descriptions, , 
nntil at length the year was spent, save three days. I sped to 
Dnhlin, and hegan to meditate on my actions since I last was there. 
My intozioatiohs, my losses, my gamblings, my boastings, my 
eVil hannts, my embezzlements, all my intemperateness rose up 
in magnified horror before me, in that hoar of meditation and 
peaoefnl calnmess. I onrsed my compftnions, I enrsed drink, I 
enrsed cards, I cursed my crimes ; yes, and in my ddirinm, I 
blasphemed ! Oh, that awf ol, fearful, tenible hour of sad, sad, 
sad retrospection ! 

Calmness retnmed at length, and I resolved to visit my 
affiaocdd bnde, throw inyself on my knees before her, ask her to 
forgive me, and to prove me for another period before she wonld 
refuse me or withhold her forgiveness. After this resolntion I 
felt greatly better, and started for Helen's residence. 

Passing along, I met one of thotoe decoy docks of the devil— 
men whose sonls arc the devil's; who breathe and ean^ hell's 
gifts abont with them throogh society; who never miss an op- 
portunity of deing the bnsiness of Satan ; — and this messenger of 
God's enemy, this cnrsdof earth, invited me to a glass of brandy. 
I refused, and would to Heaven that I had persisted in my re- 
fusal. He forced his enrsed friendship on me, fhongh I told him 
I was goiDg to meet my betrothed. He foreed, and he prevailed. 
I drank the enrsed brandy, bnt I oenld not stop at one glass ; 
I drank and drank and we drank on, and when we rose to leave, 
I was staggering. Oh, that horrid, terrible evening I I went to 
Helen's house, much sobered on the way, and my companion 
accompanied me part of the way. But for him, I'd have gone 
to my lodgings; but he thwarted my inclinations; his maister 
and prompter, the devil, whispered him to take me tp my doomj 
and again he prevailed. 

I reached the residenoe I had left herin, for I kn^, intuitively 

A 
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knew, thai there I should find her. I entered. She rose to bid me 
wtd(i6ih?; witii *the"sweet love ly&KxinAg from her pnre eVes. and 
-iraro'iiffelstion'1irftlflfed!in''^veryimeame ofher fair conntenanoe ; 
but" iBuddbidy ' sh'e' b^eame pale ' ' and ' moiicteleBs '' as a marble 
YexrHnvfaeif ^Jjre^ pierced ^tb 'tlieif glances of love into my soaL 
Oh, 0odl howHhe' Word^ s&'e fatteredrthe Matfiing '6ioa^^^ 
merited wbrdi/, bUMied i^td my mmosV' core/ like molten globes 
of boilix)^ lead ; ttkid thJiUMre they femain^dTBinoe/reproiu^ii], 
Ineflbceabhi prints >6f ihy h^n^h inebnetyT ' "' ; 

[ ,. ;»..i;r ... • i *'■'* •'• — ••»••' r ?.,..%;.... : 

I f,', ^?};^]m. Df :r-i— » X loT4|l .yon, .Ioto yon yet, as L otioe thoflgfat 
1 99lll4 1 ne^^. U>!F4 iiuman , being. : after- my latber^tf 4eafthv -I 
yMgffd.. Tfm.jni}! faith» .and. L .pfowised ^yoii -my htatodr f(>r ni;f 
heart was yonrs from the first night we met. 'LfitotyovrlatlMr 




hi^lird attkin Vi^nr i^ldwkys had 'dome over yoii. and then I pitied 
yott,T>ulK6pt nopiiigon. I was often near yon evei^^in y^,ii]^ 
maddest mod^.' T heard of yonrboas^ng m'Glasgow'that night 
an^ f $|an^ , ifiei^yi . Jiff. 8^4, (jm ^^ iwaniing. .with ora .Xaneasfaire 
]K^t-,fnf^rl^.. . ^, thfA J fi9iil4 haye (lorgiyen, and I.have denaso'i 
bj^t 9pjam[, l^!9ir<^,)>n|i;ti^ ^he, raoieU of .dnnk.abonti jon^with - the 
flwmig.f^J^t^Wy^yAnce onoiwiu} laoe,:iB yont ^ef^ and 'issnziig 
"s^ji^m^mfSj, breatht-^thifiyiob,. thuv-Ghavlesjiis.more 'thte -E 
cap lorgfit.r, (sl^l ,]J |QrgiTe>y/aa.myoUi^edr'hop«S"anabF6keii 
tlfVir^a . X ifppjpiyft yoia aU tl^e ipainjon have inAibtedr to khe ; bvij 
o)iii,i(;9wclf8.PhT7-Ti repflntiandbeoome »goed»membevjof -aseietyl 
I ^ImA .QOYOr. li^A to . aeeit ;. . bat > af > spirits 'cdn eomnhlnb ' 'witU 
^MW9iQn e«rth» I shall reJAice. when yoa4)«oem&'a ^Oi&ngedr'nirfnj 
•ad,Affin|orl» ^on*.. ,&0(.aBd»may'thetGod^» foiigiftenfeBs^forgiT^ 
jmm AflJ.de.".. r.,« ,. » "-. r .,..1 1 o,....i o ...,i..ii 




glance saoh as a lost sonl might give towards God after a edg^lit 
olHavrcB. 'X«oi%htinyifoviiMr>dMal^4moiiiiiDidg«Jd^^l^^ 



...,,..u: ...ri *•'■• 
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lower towards jbratedom eaojti d§y^ PfiU^qns fitu naw iMgaiiitoi « 
attack me, bat I fought t^em off. J, ;vf enj^ J;q ..{junoaplurfi onfi.gb»» 
riooslj l(^yel;^ smpmer day ; the birds chirmped their thrilling 
earois on high ; the beantif nl powers smiled up in sweetest re- 
spoBse-ta the- bright tnnMf all etthsk Was-gaj^'and'etdil^^tKinlfwas 
happy, andhkxMaaing, tu](d joydtis, 'save ihylkeaH p^th^e'all^waB 
w^, anadness,' imbappiness, ttmboik* - 1 rt&dt aftmeifttpfoiesliioif. 
"Mj heart 'smote mOf lor I khew~I wi^4 mTd^d^erV^Imlititad^ 
tively felt that' the remain* of H&lett PbBfer'had \5Q4tl'\i6tbe past^ 
ma. I (oUowed-to ' the oborchyard ;- ahd I; the mdtd^tet', stood ' 
over the grave, while the pore spirit of ahy ptfre~ tioilui& looted*' 
down from heaven, as her body was deposited in its last, its 
narrow home. And I knelt by the grave till it was filled up, 
and when the rites were finished, I asked a bystander who that 
leading mourner was? **Her guardian's son," was the reply. 
** That her goardian wished her to marry ?'' I continued. ** The 
same,** my informant again replied. I had the whole secret now. 
The man whom I had so often met, who was ever foremost in 
exciting my passions, who filled me to intoxication that fatal 
evening in DubHn, — that young man stood before me, my mur- 
derer and hers both, and he could now roll in luxury with her 
wealth. Forbid it. Heaven 1 And over her grave, her newly 
made grave, I swore he should die, and by my hand. I thought 
not then of the future. I only felt that he was a double mur- 
derer, and I was the avenging demon on his track — ^I only panted 
for revenge. Even then, I was mad, my brain whirled, my head 
reeled, the one prominent idea took possession of my soul. I 
ran to the town and drank, drank deeply. Then when night 
came on, I went to his residence with a stout stick in my hand ; 
I asked to see him ; he came to the door ; I decoyed him along 
the road ; and then, with the suddenness and ferocity of an 
enraged tigress, I leaped upon, I struck him down, trampled 
upon him in the infuriated joy of a revenging madness ; struck 
him again and again till no spark of life remained. I then fled 
again to the town, and drank deep and deeper. The last im- 
pression on my mind was that I was among red-coats ; existence 
became a blank, and my memory failed me. When I recovered 
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my wmidoniniiM, I wm nmoonded by loldien, and wm told 
that I had enUated. I belieT^d the atory, am in the anny aiiioe, 
and known anly under the lalae name of 

Joshua Pbboy. 

** So Ibis is the power Hnztley wialda orer Perey's head,** 
mattered Master Benjamin, aahe finiahed the manoacript ; ** I*n 
hold it, for it giyea me the same hold.*' The speaker folded up 
the paper, placed it oarefnUy in an inner pooket, found his way 
heme, enoonntered Ned McOool, as ahready reUted, and gave 
him a narration of the incidents contained in thia present 
chapter, which now ends. 
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Cbaftbb svm. 

It was not yet breakfast time, soarcely seven o'clock, of the 
moniing on whidi Ned and Master Benjamin had such a satis- 
factory interview in Rosedale, when two different groups were in 
sad mwtifioation. Who were they ? Let as see. 

One of the groups wascon^sed of fonrmen, masked, gagged 
and bound and infuriated, though necessarily silent, lying im- 
prisoned in one of the dark cellars of Castleporter. Before them 
stood three men, two masked ; the third onr mysterious, abiqni- 
tons friend, the negro. 



M 



Search deee debils," was darkey's order to his companions. 



])jQspite the stragglings and of^sition of the four prisoners, 
they were speedily and thoronghly searched. From one of them 
was exhumed a bundle of papers, marked on the outside as 
" The Will and Confession of Sophia Porter, of Castleporter 
House, Magheraporter, Spinster.*' 

** Eemoobdem mask tings," was darkey's next command. 

And again despite the resistance, the masks were quickly re- 
moved, revealing the well-|aiown countenances of, as the captors 
shouted, as each mask was torn awAy : — 

« LieiiteQant Snatchley 1" 

•'Corporal Upland 1" 

« SkivBte Dnbbingdale 1" 

<* Colonel WarjburtoD, by St. Peter! The thief and robber! 
Stfding Miss Porter's Will." 

'* Bem«ob dem oberooats now," darkey again commanded. 
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Thii WM lomewhai more tronbleaome, bat wm abo aooom- 
plished; not, however, without the negroes assistaiiee. The 
oolouel and Ueatenmt were in plain clothes ; but the other two 
wore the regimental dress. 

** Loosen dem gags," darkey again ordered. 

Besfvens 1 ' Saoh a ToUey of oaths, blasphonies, impreoatioiik, 
as burst from the eaptiyea when ^eir titteranoe was freed^- The 
negro and his companions tamed to the lantern light boning be- ' 
side them, and began examining the papers they had foond in tbe - 
colonel's pocket. Miss Porter's will was there in all its oomplete- 
nesiitf'SaVe' the first portion which, 'the reader' may remember, 
beqaekthdd all to het intended hosband. 

« ^mart'enongh,'' i^hispered the neero to his friends^ *|he ' 
mad6 a good straggle to have Oastleporter to himself, bat please 
God we'll defeat him now, and make this defeat and panishmeni 
satisfy him forever.. Slip ap to the library,'^ and he 'directed 
his words to one of his companions ; " and in the writing desk, 
which is now broken likely, yon may find the other part of this 
paper". ' Bring it down tlQ we pnt all together, ' and hide thetn ' 

more i^ecarely this time."' 

... ... • . . ,,. » • 

The reqaired part was foand as. the. negro saspeeted« The** 

earsings of the f oar men had ceased, or were become inaadible. 

. . ., • • • • ' • • " 

Mach has been said as to Colonel Warbarton's character and 
that of his ; associate', Oliver Haxtleiy ; the following iriu inci- 
dentftf regarding 'Corporal Upland will stUl farther show' the 
pitch to which the colonel's tendencies had fallen. 

The first event I am going to mention bocorreil in a sboe- 
maker's workshop in Glasgow. Shoemakers invapaUy k^ap 
a somewhat interesting conversation at their laboar, especially 
shoaldafew castomers drop in for theit 'work.' On'a'cahn 
March night as the tradesmen, to whom! refer,. pU^d.theqr f^wl 
and end, a soldier dropped in for a pair of boots to be hi^-sot^d. 
He sat down, and the chat ran loose and cheerfaL An old 
pensioner sat at work, and he and the soldier commenced to 
chaff each other. Then they began to eorse ; and even bantered 
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eacjb otll^r :9rhicl^ of it|iem cfnil§. oorse the worst. . Si was feazfal, 
di(y;1dpg), xiie. wonder, was that fire. and hrunstone didn't 
descend ,^om Hea.ypiWftS'in.the dajjs .o£ old^. and, wither: the 
fi^fc^ brutes to cinderiEil The rlavghiand jest passed ronnd as 
pao^ Ofir^. flowed frqm the pnhallojwed Upa more awinl, more 
tumble than therprecedjipg one* . Ati length GorporaL Upland — 
for th^.Boldi9r wm ^at . indiyidoal-^atterecl .one* .oath,.: more 
d^v^dily sj^ocjdng,. more hellish^ Satanic^ : than any prenonslj 
spolijen., The woi^s were . . spaseel^ . jfr9m: . this lips, thf . g^e of 
;vfO(nderpiient ^d fea^ stUl sat op hh .oompaoions'iconnt^nanoes, 
when jbhe F^^ole hoq^^—randj.jblvB jnep sat in a filth story womrrr- 
shoojip 1^ if .nndplating by,»n evthqi^ake,; thoi thunder pealed, 
the ^htn^lg fl^sl^ed, ,an4. a bl^e ^ghtI shone through the.workf 
shop. All immediately grew quiet again; «a hanm.iwaftione.; 
bat there were some habltnal swearers in that apartment at that 
moment, ahd ooross'tbeir lips there never' agaih passed aft Oath. 
Sndi. is one. ind^^t of Gprporal Upland's life^ It^ist^l^. ,So 
is the following : — ... 

The market-house in Moneyfin was a two-story hou^ej^^e 
upper part being used for no particular purpose, for at one time 
it . was. -^ house- of. pray<er,^ at another it was thei 'theatre of an 
itinerant oompany of players, while again it 'was ik4 eouit-house, 
the pubiiO' leoture-room, or the Sohool-house ; while the under 
8t«ry of the 'building consisted of a number of anihesin which 
many hawfcers,' pedlars, 'flsbwomeD, fruitwvmenv Ac, Ac, dis- 
poeedof their rsspeetiye Wares.' ■" > 

Besi^ent in the locality fipdl f^c^pent Titers tp Money^ was 
^ gentjleman*s family, jwho^ we ipay nan^e Spencf ri ^he §^pnd 
son, commonly named Master George, had two oharaotepstio 
peculiarities, — ^he was a most notorious, ioTeterate swearer, and 
a botfflemail* Unequalled Ihrdughall'lutf'aeqttaBntance'^ • Though 
MMiers i&igeneraMue pretty fair' oxursers,' Gor^oral Upland otit- 
heroded Herod -in' thi^'itmenTiablb qxUdifioatibn'.- ''HisftuaieiD 
this respect or rather his infamy, haying reached Master George 
dpeneer,1fhe latier was uneasy that a nyal ^ould exist iso'con- 
traSentl 'they happened' ' io meet one cUy in one of thie) arolies 
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above referred to, and were both giving ** bleeaings backwards," 
— as some geniases denominate oarsing ; — ^when, to satisfy their 
whim, thej made a bet to try which of them was the greater 
swearer. My readers will pardon me from giving any of the 
oaths — ^I coold do so ; — suffice it to say that Corporal Upland 
won. Master George, a short time afterwards, was going to 
Dublin, by the stage coach ; and, though having an inside seat, 
he chose to sit beside the driver as the day was fine, and for 
the purpose of smoking and chaffing as they passed along. 
Leaning a little too far over, he }o8t his balance, fell on the road ; 
and when the horses were pulled up, and the guard and some 
passengers ran back for him, his life was gone— his neck was 
broken — one of his eyes had been gouged out by a sharp stone 
on whi<di he had fallen ! 

Such the end of such a fearful mocker and swearer ! 

Will the story have a warning to others ? That it may is my 
object in writing it. 

But to return. 

** Colonel Warburton,*' said one of the negro's companions, 
who had evidently been instructed previously, " for the second 
time within these twenty-four hours you have been caught in an 
uogentlemanly act, and both times you have been beaten. Be- 
fore, you were a thief in intention, though not in deed, but that 
was not your fault. Now you are a thief both in intention and 
act, caught with the stolen property in your possession, and 
caught, too, in the very act. What, then, can you say why you 
should not, at this minute, and by our hands, get the punishment 
you deserve ? 

** You have no authority to punish me," gurgled that officer; 
** if you attempted such an outrage, my men here would see that 
retribution should be inflicted in an infinite degree.'* 

** You are in our power. Colonel Warburton, and Pm told its 
a favourite song of you Englishmen that power covers all things ; 
at leaat, I*m told you've been putting that nuudm in praotiM 
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whererer yon could, an* I think yon can*t think we're too stretchr 
ing in onr power if we folly year lead. Therefore since we have 
the power we have the right. And as for yonr soldiers here, why 
I used to be told that the accomplice was as bad and as deserring 
of ponishment as the leader, so don't yon think that they mnst 
get share of yonr penalty. And even we let them away this 
minnit, what conld they do to ns ? Shure they don't know ns ? 
Maybe they'll never see ns again ; so yon see, wise colonel that 
yon are, we disregard both yonr boasts and yonr threats. Try 
some other plan." 

** Bnt I have done nothing yet, either last night or to-night, 
that would warrant yon in taking my life," he objected. 

** We don't care a thirteen for yonr sneaking, cowardly life, 
colonel ; bnt the punishment yon will undergo will be remem- 
bered by yon the longest day of your life, and after too ; and it 
will be a warning as well to all who hear of it to sbuu your 
example and fellowship. We will not kill yon ; that is too speedy 
a punishment, nor will yon lose leg nor foot nor hand nor arm, 
though we will put yon that to your dying hour you will be sorry 
for being ever bad, or following the devil's temptations. Yon 
might have been a good man, bnt yon chose to be wicked, and 
for yonr crimes, you'll loss yonr tongue." 

" Hell and furies 1 Devils or men !" exclaimed the colonel, 
trembling all over ; '* take my life at once rather than that." 

** We think more of takin' a life than young Ganger Warbnrton 
did some twenty or five and twenty years ago when he shot 
down the young girl that was running away with the worm of 
the still," interposed the negro's big companion, and who had 
been lately silent up till now ; '* we think more of taking a life 
than the yonng man did who swore to marry Miss Sophia 
Porter, bnt deserted her, basely deserted her, the unhung villain 
that he was, and made her life aimless and careless till she lies 
above ns this early morning a corpse, made so by the broken 
heart that that young man, that yonng ganger, brought to her 

B 
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by his false promises and his false faith ; we fhiok more of 
takmg a life than the young man did who went with loaded 
pistol to take the life of Ellen O'Ronan long ago, bat whose 
oaths and conrage quailed before that fair Irish maiden ; we 
think more of taking a life than ColoDel Warborton did when 
he issaed his order for all intraders over night to be shot with- 
out parley, and who was himself near being the first yictim — do 
you remember your danger on the wall, colonel? — we think 
more of taking a life than yon do ; but we*ll maim you ; we'll 
put yon from ever again giving the word of command to your 
troop to hunt down, stab, tramp, shoot and flog every damned 
Irish whelp they eome aeroes, for they're * rebels in their iMsrts, 
those Hirish are,* yon s&eeringly say. And if ever we berebeb, 
who makes us so, colonel ? It is yon, and such vile scum of 
brutal, vicious, money-hunting, cowardly foreigners, as yon 
are, who are sent over here to keep us in peace and subjection, 
but Who, instead, try by every means in their power to goad as 
into disaffection or rebellion, and then vilely calumniate us ; and 
if we dare to complain, then we are 'those damned Hirish 
rebels t* Ton are placed on our benches to give us law, but G-od 
pity ihe Irish peasant who goes before you. Take your life, 
yon mean cur 1 No, you at least shall feel the punishment yon 
deserve ; that all such as yon deserve/* 

The colonel was so astounded, so overwhelmed, so stnpified, 
so afraid, at this burst from the negro*s companion — and in ne 
rustic dialect either t — that no sound escaped him ; the steady, 
wondering, glaring stare of his eyes was the only life-sign in 
him, so immobile was he, nnder the withering taunts of his 
gaoler. Nor even when the latter ceased, did the unfortunate 
man attempt to reply. There are many whose rusticity or 
ignorance vanishes nnder excitement. 

The three other soldiers were awe-struck, too ; but not from 
the same feeling as their officer ; he feared, they only wondered, 
wondered at the daring ef any mere mortaPs attempting so 
bravely and so boldly to defy that master, whose frown to them 
was so terrible, whose anger was so dattgisrow, and Whose temj^ 
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waa so aucertain. Had they dared, they would have given vent 
to their feeliogs in shouts of joy, for not one of them save the 
lientenant bat had felt the lash, from the unsteady, choleric dis- 
position of their colonel. A faint glimmering of their satisfaction 
shone on their countenances ; it was noticed by their superior, 
and the threatening look of fiercest, deadliest hate which he gaye 
them, actually caused them, wild and soul-hardened as they were, 
to shudder. 

The colonel was lifted up on a bench that stood in the cellar, 
and bound to it, feet, hands, body and head ; then the negro's 
companions approached him, while one of them pulled a razor 
from his pocket and opened out the keen, shining blade. They 
approached, up to his very head. The man that held the razor 
then put forth his left hand, caught the colonel's chin, and 
nodded to his masked companion to come forward and open the 
month, that he might get hold of the tongue. 

At this moment the negro steppsd forward, signed to hu 
assistants to pause for a little, and addressed the now nearly 
demented colonel. The reader will again pardon or thank me 
for translating the nigger speech. 

** Yon see, Colonel Warburton, that yon are entirely in our 
power, and that we are determined, as we have the opportunity, 
to consummate on you the punishment we threaten. To show 
you, however, that we are influenced by no mere feeling of re- 
venge, but that we simply wish to inflict a just retaliation on 
you for your mauy acts of injustice, we will give you choice of 
three, ay, of four alternatives. Listen then, colonel. You may 
lose your tongue, which is number first choice. You will sign 
this paper, which has been written out for your signature, and 
that is choice number two. You will write out your resignation 
of your command of the oolraielcy, giving therewith the true 
veasons for snoh resignation to our satiefaetion. Or, you will 
give me a reeeipt in f uH ol all the debts, mouAy or otherwise, 
due yon by Master Benjamin Edwards, giving me anthoriiy 
also, at the same time, to get from your residence any papers 
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which I may find beariog on those debta, and that is the last of 
the choices I give yon. Mind also that whiohever one of them 
yon choose most be done to oar satisfaction. Think over them 
while I am counting three hnudred, and decide before I finish, 
for if yon wait till I'm done, yon have no choice then bat to take 
what we like to give. One — two — three — four — ^five,** Ac, A». 

What a scene it was, that in Gastleporter that morning I The 
colonel was traly in a dilemma I Any one of the altematiYes 
was a too bitter pill to swallow, too hard to digest. To lose the 
tongue was terrible, too terrible to be thought of for a moment ; 
to resign his hold on Master Benjamin after so many years* 
waiting and plotting, and so lose so glorious a revenge, so long 
anticipated, was nearly equally bitter ; to resign his high, his 
honourable position of colonelcy, and to accompany such resig- 
nation with the coufrssion of all his acts to the satisfaction of 
his taskmasters — no, that he could never do 1 And then, the 
fourth — to sign that paper — ha, but what did the paper contain 7 
That was a loophole, too sweet to be left untried. 

'* Here, you black devil, what paper am I to sign 7 You didn't 
tell me its contents." 

The negro, as the colonel spoke, had reached to " one hundred 
and thirty-five," but he ceased immediately, and palled a paper 
from a pocket. 

** This is the paper you are to sign, colonel ; I forgot to read 
it for you, but I think it makes no great difference. * I, Ronald 

Warburton, colonel in His Majesty's regiment of , do, 

driven thereto by a force I cannot resist, make this, my candid 
avowal, and hereby deliver myself up to the law, to be dealt with 
as may be found fit. I confess to having murdered' " 

** Perdition seize me if I do any such madness," interrupted 
the colonel ; " I'll free young Edwards from his debts, and cursed 
be he and you for it. Give me pens and ink and I'll write the 
receipt." 
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** YoQ haye enrsed Master Benjamin Edwards and me, eolenel, 
and I never like to be enrsed ; will jon beg my pardon for it 
before we go any farther?'* demanded the negro. 

** To h — ^1 with yon and him/* ejaculated the colonel. 

''Thai's two cnrses, eolsnel; yon'U have to make two 
apologies.** 



«i 



Gtive me writing materials,'* ordered the colonel. 



" Beg onr pardons," rejoined the negro ; *' say, I'm sorry for 
onrsing yon, twice, and we'll then get to bosiness.'* 

The oolond remained silent. 

" Get ready.*' 

The negro gave the order to his companions, and the three 
approached their victim. One of them canght his chin and his 
nose, another opened his mouth with a knife and was going to 
put a stick across to keep it open, when he gurgled out the re- 
quired apology ; " I'm sorry for cursing you ; I'm sorry for 
cursing you !" 

*' Now to business." 

Paper, pens and ink appeared in a trice ; and a receipt in full 
was given by the colonel to Master Benjamin for all moneys or 
other goods owing by him to Colonel Warburton. And next he 
gave the written order for the bearer to search his apartments ; 
then his keys. 

** And now, and per — ," the negro held up his black finger 
waroingly, and the colonel continued — ** perhaps you'll get us 
some drink, as you must keep us here some time longer." 

Without replying, the three victors glided from the cellar, 
leaving the colonel half bound, but the three other soldiers 
manaded and fettered by the cords as they had been. 

Meantime, and much about the same hour another prison, 
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aomamhui timiltr m eeiteiii MBpeeta to the edhr, yet nnlika in 
others, wea the theatre of a eoiiTeraatioiial drama, which ia doaely 
conneeted with our story. 

To an extenaiye subterranean apartment Hubert Santley found 
himself borne, when, on going out with the old woman who en- 
quired for him at Castleporter, he found himaelf suddenly seised 
and a handkerchief thrown over his face, rendering him not only 
helpless but senseless. On coming to himself he recognised 
seyeral of Henry Donald8on*s men, and conjectured truly, aa he 
soon learned, that they were his captors. It was not for soma 
hours that Donaldson himself appeared. 

*< So, Donaldson,'* Hubert taunting^ ezdaimed ; ** this is the 
return you make for favours I*' 

** Now, Santley, hear me, before yon condemn me. When I 
waa asked to undertake the seisure and imprisonment of an 
individual, I and my men here were almost out of funds ; we 
hnve a role amoogst us never to miss a good ehanoe of gettktg 
cash in such a case ; but more, until I had the five hundnd 
pounds in my poaseasion, I didn't know that you were the man 
to be eeixed. I tell you honestly had I known you were the 
object, I'd have risked everything sooner than have lent a hand 
against you. Koowiog so much you cannot hesitate to forgive 
me 7 But there is more. Since you came here, I was speaking 
to one of my employers, telling him of my auceees ; and strange 
to say, Santley, but true, so help me. Heaven, I found him your 
best friend. He is now your other enemy's enemy, his mind ia 
become ao swayed towards yon. And what will aorpiiao joa 
still more is, that not only this new friend of yours, but aevend 
of jour oldest aud truest, advise yon to remain here a wflling 
prisoner, for a few days at least, perhaps for two or three 



My oldeat and tmeat frienda advising me to remain ht 
active for two or three weeks I" wendeiingly repeated 
Hubert; ** I can't understand it— ean you ej^lain it?" 
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** Id th» first place, won't yon like to know your eneiuies f 
They were Oolonel Warbarton and Master Benjamin Edwards. 
These are the two who employed me and paid me. Master 
Benjamin is now yoor friend, and one of the most dangerons 
enemies the eolonel ever had." 

Donaldson then proceeded to relate to his astonished auditor 
the many implications in which he — Hubert — was interwoven. 
How the colonel had engnlphed Master Benjamin into the fatal 
load of debt ; how the latter learned from the colonel the reason 
of snch entrapping, and in consequence vowed revenge ; then of 
the exertions and arrangements to get the debts paid, but of the 
obstacle Master Benjamin's false position in Sir Alexander 
Edwards's house presented; then of Master Benjamin's dis* 
coveries in the Clinker's room and from Joshua Percy ; then of 
Ned MeCool's offering to advance Master Ben the money, and 
so dear him oi the debts and relieve himself — Hubert — at the 
same time ; and finally that Colonel Warburton was in a danger- 
ously losing position from an attempt to rob Castleporter ; and 
the robber concluded by narrating the conversation between him> 
self, Master Benjamin Edwards, and Ned McCool, in Bosedale a 
short time eariier that same morning. 

** But why can't I get free?" impatiently demanded Hubert. 

" When making their arraagements with me," replied Donald- 
son, *' Colonel Warburton stipulated that either he or his com- 
panion should have free access to you at any time : we have 
since had reason to suppose that the colonel made this agreement 
that he might kidnap you out of the country entirely, provided he 
once got possession of Bosedale estates. Well then, go free now 
if you like ; but if you do, may some less scrupulous person not 
be bought to treat you to an ounce of lead instead of a week's 
imprisonni'ent ? Be content, man, and take your friends' 
advice." 

" 'Tis M hard thing to want freedom," muttered Hubert. 

" But beneficial imprisonment is necessary, and should not, 
therefore, be urksome," objected the other. 
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" Imprisoiiment is neyw sweet to Irishmen, DouMsob,*' 
torted Hubert. ** But If freedom briDgs death, why doubt in 
choosing?" 

Mnch more argnmentstive eonTereation ensued, which resulted 
in Habert*8 deciding to remain in eoTert till the retom of Hozt- 
ley^a messenger from England settled the ^estion of the light- 
fnl heir to Sir Alexander Edwards. Yet not without much fear 
and misgiving, did Hubert consent to this arrangement. Suddm 
ooDversions like Master Benjamin's, he argued, were not alwajs 
to be depended on ; and then, should the final result of the In- 
Testigation anent his heirship to Bosedale end unfavourably, 
might not his absence preTiously cause estnmgement In certain 
quarters 7 Might not &i Alexander forse or coax Sir James Into 
the proposed aUdanee, and where was he, where were his hopes, 
then 7 Master Benjamin, he knew, loved Annie Daicus with all 
the fierceness and timid strength of Us anomalous nature, ml^it 
he not, therefore, tiy to gain her, notwithstanding his apparent 
repentance? 

** It wouldn't take either a seer or a saint to tell your thoughts 
now, Santley," Dcmaldson said, interrupting Hubert in his 
meditation. 

** What are they then ?" asked he. 

" Why yon think your chances of gaining the hand of Mlas 
Dareus are lessened by your detention here ; and yon fear that 
Master Benjamin's repentance is only siye r fieial. Amn't I 
zi^?" 

** If I said no, you wouldn't belieye me, I suppose ; and you 
can't expect me to say yes. But why didn't Ned or Edwards 
come with you ?" Hubert asked, his fears again gaining pre- 
dominance. 

'* Ned told me," explained Donaldson, ** that he had Tury 
important business which he couldn't omit at Castleporter ; and 
Master Benjamin Edwards was waiting to see Sir Alexander to 
aakhlm lor monsy to pay Us debts- 
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** But jrou told me Ned had promised to adyance the money 1" 
interrnpted Hubert. 

" On the snppositioQ that Sir Alexander would not do M, or 
on that condition," explained Donaldson. 

" Hem 1 But you haven't told me either where I*m confined,*' 
said Hubert, wonderiDg more and more at every new phase that 
tamed up, still nnwiUing to slide into satisfied contentment, yet 
disinclined to continue disagreeable or dissatisfied. 

** Have you no idea?" queried the robber, smitingi 

'* Not the remotest.*' 

" And yet you know the plaee well by report. We are now*' 
chatting in Croghry Cave, about twenty perches, hoiizontaljlyy 
from the ' Tinker's Bock,* that you know so well.'* 

** Can't be," argued Hubert, most doginatically ; " but wheve's 
the good ' in my saying that, when so many other wonderful 
things .have turned up lately ?" 

"And yet it's true, Master Incredulous! And the only re- 
quest I or my men make of you, ia that yon nefer, by wovd or 
deed, betray us ; or ex^se the ezaot spot of ingress and egress. 
Colonel iWarbnston, or Master r BoBJanin either, wMl ^eves enter, 
here, except blindfolded ; but you and Ned McCool wh wtU^tnut. -< 
Won't me, men ?'* he demanded, turning suddenly to his men, 
who unanimously shouted ifti vffinnation;- 

'* Ad4 I pledge my Bolmnn^ wordier Ned «nd myMlf iiottto> 
betray your confidence. Mayn't I have access here now and ' 
again should I think it advisable for your safety or my own to 
visit you some time ?" 

** Agreed/* responded the band in conceit. 

** Now men, let breaklasi come • aUmgf /and then I'll show «w- • 
friend^the weQderfr<of Cvoghisy .Caveh" 
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Chapteb XIX. 

Sir Alexander Edwards, on leaving Castleporter, did not ride 
direct to Bosedale ; on the contrary, he passed on to Heather 
Hall, where he and Sir James held a long bat no satisfactory con> 
yersation, the result of which was that Sir James would think 
over things and give his answer on the following morning to his 
brother baronet, who was to ride over from Bosedale. 

The following morning arrived, and with it came Sir Alexander 
by appointment. So the two plotters sat down in the library. 

Sir James abruptly expressed his donbts and fears on the in- 
tended nnion, proceeding to assign reasons founded on the 
discovery of the manuscripts and the consequent fact of Master 
Benjamin's pauperism if not illegitimacy. 

*'But, my dear Darcus/' Sir Alexander argued; *' why will 
you persist in placing any importance on this trumped-up, ridi- 
culous story ; for a more mysterious, absurd rigmarole I never 
heard of r * 

*' Tet suppose this mysterious, absurd rigmarole, as you term 
it," mimickingly retorted Sir James; ''eventually results in 
truth, — ^what a happy existence would my daughter be engnlphed 
in?" 

**Let us examine the story calmly, Darcus," replied the 
baronet, who, though cowardly with some, overbearing with 
others, or fawning with a third party, was ever wily with Sir 
James Darcus, whose choleric, hasty temper was ever over- 
matched by the calculating coolness of Sir Alexander, who was, 
i\n the present occasion, bringing all his powers into play to win 
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his plans to success ; — *' I must admit/* he reasoned with great 
apparent sincerity, ** that I had at first some donbts regarding 
Ben when that widow's story was partly read ; bnt when I con- 
sidered Mrs. Santley's incontestable evidence, — and you most 
admit it to be more trastworthy than any freak of the fancy yon 
can picture, — I saw immediately that the mark on yonng Sant- 
ley's neck entirely set his claims aside. No, no. Sir James, let 
ns carry oat the intentions discussed at the hunt, and I have no 
fear we shall, either of as, regret ever having made Ben yoor 
son-in-law." 

** I yield this mach, Edwards," Sir James began, after a pause, 
which he had employed in weighing chances ; *' go yon to Lon- 
don as pledged, go as speedily as possible, and return at the 
same rate. At yonr return, if you sacceed in year expectations, 
and should nothing definite be discovered during your absence, 
I shall oppose the marriage no longer." 

''Yet should Miss Darcus still dislike the union?" further 
queried Sir Alexander. 

" Let her yield her dislikes or her fancies to my will 1" ex- 
claimed the father, now exasperated to a feeling of defiance by 
the constant harpings of Sir Alexander. 

This is a strange, but nevertheless, a true feature in human 
nature. A man is requested to yield to a certain proposition ; 
he refuses ; the question is pressed ; he refuses still, and more 
firmly ; he is pressed still closer ; he refuses more firmly, but 
now shows a little excitement ; the pressure bears heavier on 
him ; his refusal grows sterner and more excited ; cool reasoning 
attacks him ; he gets maddened then ; and the result is, that to 
get rid of his persistent enemy or his tiresome friend as the case 
is, he, irritated beyond the endurance of his irascible tempera- 
ment, throws up his opposition in a sudden burst of angry conces- 
sion, and consoles himself with tbe fallacious argument that he 
doesn't care, or he couldn't avoid it, or it doesn't signify a whit, 
or some other such imbecile consolation ! Strange infatuation 1 
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or f^hjfliral, as to snbnde into a di^^agreeable admission, simpty 
biicaiiiM) h» dislikes nsiug the exertion uacenaary for refutaiion 1 

Thus it was with Sir James ; he was too fond of his own com- 
fort to continue his wise and honest opposition to Sir Alexander's 
arguments ; too tired of this unending teasing ; too irritable to 
remain cool under the constant satires ; and therefore he un- 
wisely yielded ; cruelly consented to consign his daughter, his 
only child, to a life of misery. He was not entirely hardened, 
though ; not totatty heartless ; for he eagerly caught at the only 
means of escape his mind formed, the fact that Siaater Beu 
ahould demand iu propria penona the hand of his daughter 1 

"We are to remember, Edwards,'* he reminded the other; 
<• that Ben most formally demand Annie's hand from herself as 
well as from me.** 
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And you may depend he shao't fail in so doing,** replied Sir 
Alexander ; ** for I am happy to tell you that Ben will be a diffe- 
rant man henceforward from what he has been.*' 
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Howso, fidwardar* 



** I was wiahing yon present this morning, Darens, when he 
made a willing confession of certain disreputable transactions of 
hia during these past few years, between hinaelf and Colonel 
Warborton, which have resoUed in a debt of soreial thousands. 
The colonel insulted Ben yesterday eTentng, and there is now 
enmity between them. He wouldn't explain the insnU to me, 
then, he said, but would at another time. His chief object in 
oomiug to me was to aak if I'd relieve him of his debts to the 
eolonel. I never beheld a nan ao thoroughly repentant 1" 

** A debt of several thousanda 1'* ejaculated Sir Jamea wiih 
dismay on eTcry feature and alarm iu eveiy tone ; *< you have 
deceived me, Edwards I*' he excitedly continued, as he toae, and 
^pioleut^y stamped through the room ; ** you have invai^ed aaa 
into i?^iMr"»*»"g to this union befurtjlettiiig that seoiel not 1 IlMit 
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ww> a ifBlpme^ttot 1 It onght^Hto Imye been done I" 

Sir Alexander waited in silence till the other's irascibility 
cooled somewhat, when, ironically, slowly, and pithily, he re- 
joined : 

" It is a secret to Ben that the father of the lady he seeks is 
in debt thrice as mach as himself." 

Sir James paled to death, then reddened to crimson, shook as 
if agaed, and marmnred : " I forgot, Edwards ! Thank yon for 
the reminder I** and immediately added ; *' But how in the name 
of Bacchus and Ceres did he get ingalphed to that amount ?*' 

** By the most treaoherons but most successful of means, Ben 
tells me. The colonel led him into drinking, betting, gambling, 
and the other usual excesses of dissipated gentlemen. Even 
with any fair play at all, Ben was safe enough ; but the other 
forced the loans on him, spurring him on by exciting his feelings 
of pride, and ever showing him the meanness of a baronet's 
expectant heir to seem parsimonious or niggardly, or not fill his 
station properly or with sufficient splendour ; and pooh-poohing 
Ben's attempts to settle or refuse." 

'* Tb« villain 1 And is that the character of the man with 
whem we have been associating these few years past !" exclaimed 
Sir James ; ** by Heaven, Edwards, after such an exposure we 
need not wonder that the feelings of these poor unfortunate 
Irish burst forth sometimes, when they are trampled on by such 
villains as Warborton is I" the speaker paused ; then continued : 
** After all, the wonder is, not that they kick at all, but that they 
don't kick a thousand times of Lener. Let us be candid, Edwards ; 
•ad in our confidential moments we most confess that they too 
frequently get cause for their disturbances. How do we feel 
when fooled and moeked by that serpent ? And how must they 
feel, when 'COBitantly fooled by thousands of Warburtons ; and 
not for one or two or five years, but for as maoy centuries 1 111 
MB it i«itB US, Engiiahmen and Scotchmen as we axe, to confess 
II, we must Mkuowledge that our reins are held too tightly at 
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times ; nor is it m matter of astonishment that we shonld often 
have to be on our guard; often be so cantioas, imaginary, or 
watchfnl, as to mistake a few pitchfork shafts for a bundle of 
pikes, ud a dranken carpenter for an attacking legion of Irish 
Bibbonmen 1 Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sir Alexander, I have yon on the 
hip there !" 

Strange as Sir Jameses admissions may sound, or improbable 
as it might seem for them to come from him, the present writer 
has, more than once, heard similar avowals uttered by gentlemen 
like our choleric baronet. Nor is it to be wondered at. While, 
under friendship or even frieudly acquaintance, we land the 
virtues of our associates or praise their principles, even though 
we be warned that we are mistaken and even it be proved in- 
contestably that we are, yet let us suffer in our own selves, and 
our slander and enmity are the stronger in proportion as were 
our friendship and association beforehand. Favours given are 
doubly valued, and sufferings returned are equally estimated. 
Our friends, Sir James and Sir Alexander, felt more keenly, the 
former especially, the hardships the Irish peasant too often 
endored while they were, themselves, smarting under the insults 
offered by Colonel Warburton. ** Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you," is a great precept the superiors 
in position of Ireland's peasantry never apply to themselves ; it 
was never made for them. But, *' Do unto others as you wish, 
and let others do unto you only as you wish" — that is the doc- 
trine for them ; that is, too often, not always, the motto on their 
standard ; the principle which fundaments the conduct and acts 
of too many of the magistrates, landlords, or other such, rulers 
of Ireland. Would to Heaven that it were otherwise ; that a 
wise law of justice and eqaality existed for all alike ; and that 
every man had the faith and the hope that he would receive the 
punishments or rewards his crimes or his virtues might deserve. 
Would that such were so ; then, indeed, would our beautif al, our 
so beautiful, land be no longer the unfortunate land she is, be 
no more the i»rey of internal dis^atitifaction, external treachery, 
Df — ^worst, most destractive, most deadly, and most permanent 
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ft&d ineradicable of all — ^religions animosity. Heaven be tbanked, 
thongh ; many of the causes of Irishmen's discontent are fast 
being removed, some even as I write ; others have passed away ; 
and it should be the fervent hope of all Erin's friends, as it 
should be also their unremitting labour, to make her peaceful 
* and happy, wealthy and prosperous, free from trouble, disaffec- 
tion or tyranny. 

" Tou have the laugh on your side, Darcus,'' replied Sir 
Alexander, when he had recovered from the hit ; '* but I have 
the benefit on mine, and I prefer it. They may laugh that win, 
Darcus ; and I expect 1*11 be the winner when jou and I can sit 
down to dinner as Baron Darcus and Baron Rosedale. What a 
power our united families and names will have in the country 
then ! Baron Darcus ! Baron Bosedale ! They sound well, 
Darcus, don't they?" 

'* I often intended to ask you, Edwards, how it is that you 
rely with so much certainty on getting these titles. You're not 
famous in war, nor in law, nor in politics, nor in learning, that 
you should be so certain! How is it then?" questioned Sir 
James, not noticing his companion's previous query. 

**As we are in a candid confidential mood this morning, 
Darcus," replied Sir Alexander, *' I do not object telling you. 
But yet you surprise me to think that it needs any great talents 
to gain the entrance to a peerage ! Why, many of our highest 
nobility gained their titles from some immodest courtesan or 
court mistress, and gain their incomes from properties bestowed 
for the silly smiles of a Yilliers or a Queronailles. Witness the 
Graftons and the Bichmonds. But to our own case. Many 
years ago, an aunt of mine was nurse in the Boyal Family, and 
was on terms of moderately close intimacy with the reigning 
monarch. Now, it is too well known, Darcus, to attempt to 
hide it, that many of the members in our reigning line have 
never been too virtuous ; indeed they have become proverbial as 
being the opposite. Without any intention on my aunt's part, 
she became privy to an act of the young heir, which would have 
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been nunoiia to hint to make publiOk He w«fl already anffieieBtiiy 
notorioas, and feared that this last esoapade, i£ kiMwu, would 
roBse the people so as to prevent his ever gaixuag the sceptre. 
My aunt was the only individoal whom the prince feared ; and 
therefore he wrote and came to her, pledging his priooeiy word 
to faYonr her or her relations in any possible method he evex 
could, provided she kept silent. My aunt would never havo 
exposed the prince, in any case, so she cheerfolly gave the re- 
quired promise. The qaeen had great affection for my annt, 
and got the king to make her a present of Bosedale property 
which had just fallen into his hands, together with a baronetcy 
for my father. And soon after, through the queen also, my 
aunt, — but she gave all to my father — got presents of land in 
several other conuties of Ireland. One of them was a bishopric ; 
this one and two others have rectors' livings attached ; and the 
only remuneration the king required for all was a pair of gloves 
every year to him or his heirs for ever. Here then, Sir James, 
are three things, the friendship of the queen, the interest of the 
Prince of Wales, and my own personal influence at court, — can 
you doubt then, of my ability to gain the titles I have promised 
to obtain for us ? 'Tis an old adage, Darcus, but true as old, 
that * *Tis a bad wind that blows nobody good* — had it not 
been for the bad proclivities of our princes, my family never 
would have had a knight among them ; for, after all, I under- 
stand that the prince's interference benefited us as much as th* 
Queen's did." 

** So that's your story, Edwards I" quietly commented Sir 
James ; ** Tes, I must regret, as must all supporters of monarchy, 
that our English race of royalty is not more reserve, more 
guarded in their conduct. There is vast room for improvement 
— ^let us hope it may soon come." 

At this moment, Master Benjamin Edwards, Henry Donald^ 
son, and Ned McCool were announced I 

With how many and how various grades of society do the 
ezigenoiee of mixing much in the publio affurs of the world 
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biing people into contact ? Here is a robber chief associating 
with a gentleman as far as wealth, position, and a collegiate 
education are concerned ; and both on a footing of eqaality with 
one whom bnt yesterday they considered a peasant, a mere slave, 
an ignorant mstic clown, bnt whom the good fortune of a leigaoy 
elevated into an eqnal, wealth considered, and who was certainly 
snperior to both as far as mental qualifications and true moral 
education would be accounted necessary to form the real gentle- 
man. A real gentleman is one of Nature's noblest works. 

That Master Benjamin would intrude so unceremoniously on 
the baronets, they did not wonder at ; nor was Ned McCool's 
entrance a matter of great surprise to them either, considering 
his recent elevation ; but that Henry Donaldson, the outlaw, the 
robber, the midnight thief, the murderer, the notorious leader of 
his notorious plunderers ; that he — ^he — ^he — should dare to entor 
the sacred presence of Sir James Darcus and Sir Alexander 
Edwards, — and within the sacred precincts of Heather Hall, too I 
— ^that was a deed too insufferable to be endured, too bold to go 
unpunished I 

That the three new comers believed that the appearance in 
that apartment of one of them would be both disagreeable to the 
baronets and dangerous to the individual himself was evident 
from the situations they individually chose, not without pre- 
arrangement either, was certain from their uniform mr»tions. 
Ned moved forward and stood before the bell-cord; Master 
Benjamin stood in the door-way, so that no one could open the 
door or pass out or in while he retained that position ; and 
Donaldson stood facing them all, his back dose to a large win- 
doW| whioh, they must all have known opened on hinges, giving 
free aceeas to the grounds without. 

r 

Sir James strode to the bell-pull, but his hand was quietly bnt 
firmly put aside by Ned ; at the window he encountered Donald- 
son, who prevented his egress there ; and be saw the door held 
by liiMteK Beajunin ; thus a«tiial^ keeping htm what he im- 
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pfttlently demanded was he; "Am I a priaoaar ill my umn 

heuaa?'* 

It seemed to l>e understood among the three jnst atriv^ th«i 
Master Benjamin should act as spokesman, whieh heaecotrdiagly 
did. 

" Yon, Sir James, and yon, latiior, wiU liatan and vadenlaBd 
Ihai if any blama attaekiee to any of na it mmit be afttaehed to 
me. Let me explain tha cause of this iatnision; nntQ yon hmr 
it, snspend yonr otherwise prematore judgment. Yon, Sir 
James, have been probably hearing this morning of my delin- 
^aenciea and my debts. My father perhaps informed yon that 
I hare resolved to change my mode of life, and of my requesting 
him to advance money for me to pay my debts. I am now 
happy to be able to inform yon and my father both. Sir James, 
that I am not now doe Colonel Warborton any, even the moat 
trifling som of the large amonnt I owed him about two hoam 
smce. My friend here, Ned McCool, was the means of con- 
veying to me this pleasant information a few minntea ago; for 
the rdief he gave me, I owe him a million impnlses of gratitade, 
and my life henceforth will prove my thanks." 

The baronets tamed their gaze of wonderment and inquisitive 
cariosity on Ned, whose tarn it was to speak now. 

" What I can tell, gentlanent I mdersteod tfalfrmoridng' my- 
self from that African who has been noticed moving anmad heie 
this time back. It seems that he waa over at the wake at Outle- 
porter last^night, and was rambling about through thegioiittds 
when he noticed some suspicioas looking figures approaching the 
dweUiog^honse. It also seems that this negro ' bad seme eom- 
radee with him, uad they agreed to track the other party, sad 
watch them. Their attention was nertidnnni, itr weoU seem, 
to a light in the library, and by some means or other, th^ 
managed to seise f oar men who were all closely masked. They 
thenUed them, thinking them to be a party of DonaUsoa's 
band here, and searched them. A copy of Miss Porter's will, 
aU ew^i the portion of it relating to iaaviiig }uggfoiftif^,kahu 
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» 
■j^iAima^ husband, irw fonnd on one of ihem. Pnlljngfhe 

masks off the robbers, the negro and his oompanions found, not 

the fooes of any of the robbers they bUmed, bat the weU-lsnown 

coontenances of Colonel Warborton, his junior lieutenant, 

listttenaat Btaatcfaley, and two other soldiers 1 It seems also, 

frMtt the negro's story, that the ookmel had been canght not 

long before in seme other eqnaUy disgraceful aet by -this same 

negro and his companions; and so, as pnnishment for tiie two 

nusdemeanonrs, the oolonel got his riioice of fonr altematiTeB. 

He mnst hare considered it the easiest of the foor to give a 

receipt in full for all Master Benjamin's debts, and to give up 

all the papers he held regarding them ; for he did so ; and thus 

it happens that my friend here" — pointing to Master Benjamin— 

" is to-day not dae him a rap. And besides ; the negro, who 

seems to have a facility for making disooTeries, learned also that 

the colonel had something to do with the disappearance of my 

friend, Hubert Santley, who has been missing since some time 

last night ; and is resolved, he tells me, to retain the colonel and 

his men in bondage till Hubert's place of hiding is known or 

himself found out, living or dead. It was searching fer Hubert 

I was last night, 8b Alexander, n^ien I distulMd you; fer it 

was to me yon t^akit when you put your head out of the window 

some tine belore Master Benjamin here came home/* 

'* But what has all this in cennezion with Sir Alexander or 
myself r*' exolaimed Sir James, in his usually passionate manner; 
** It* doesn't at all explain why yon obtruded yourselves upon the 
private conversation my friend and I were having ! How did 
yon reason that I was so interested in your diseoveries and 
robberies and imprisonments I" 

<*How couldn't we reason so. Sir James !" ejaculated Ked, in 
reply; **'we knew that human nature couldn't but be interested 
where a man would hear ef his intended son-in>]aw's well-being ! 
We hurried to teU the two people we thought would best wish 
to hear of sudi acts as have occurred inside tiie last twoity-four 
hours, keeping from the persons concerned." 
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** But thi9 mm— ^Bmftldson— this ro » wbj has he dared 

to come here?" demanded the still offended Sir James. 

Botialdson himself replied: 

" It has fallen to my lot to know the seeret plaoa ia whaeli 
Mr« Santley has been immured by the joint order of Colonel 
Warbnrton and another gentleman, whose name shall now be 
nameless. And for certain reasons which cannot be made pub- 
lic yet awhile, it has been determined, and I think wisely too* 
that Mr. Santley shall remain in bondage for some days yet to 
come. This, doubtless, seems strange to yon; but if ye knew 
the reasons that operate to detain Mr. Santley ye woald, I 
assert, agree that his detention is a wise act." 

" These persons, Sir James, seem to think that we mnst be as 
anxions to have our fingers in the pie as they are," haughtily 
said Sir Alexander, addressing his brother baronet, and eschewing 
the presence of third parties entirely ; " what business have 
these two men," — and the speaker indicated Ned and Donaldson 
— ** with ns, I would like to know?" 

" Father 1" exclaimed Master Benjamin; "when I told yon 
that I it was who brought these men here, yon might hare been 
satisfied that I had good reasons for so doing. Some people, 
Sir James, take one way of doing their business ; others would 
take a different course ; in fact, there may be as many ways of 
asking a favour as there are people in the world to ask favours 
of. For me, I was always odd ; few who associated with Master 
Benjamin Edwards ever found him cowardly or niggardly ; and 
they were as few who ever parted from him without admitting 
him odd or peculiar. In his own odd way, therefore, yon are 
asked, according to a contract between yon and Sir Alexander, 
for the hand of your daughter for Master Benjamin Edwards ; 
with all bis faults, virtues, or eccentricities, he will endeavour to 
make Miss Darcus happy/and be a good husband to her. To be 
witnesses of the demand was one reason why my companions 
here entered this room to-day with me. Your answer. Sir 
James?" 
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**In the fwme spirit of eooentrielty, Ben,'* answered Sr 
James, ** I renew my consent, given a few minntes before yon 
came in, to your father, that my daughter beoomea the bride 
of Master Benjamin Edwards, at the time yoor father and I 
shall arrange. That's it, Sir Alexander?" 

Sir Alexander nodded assent. Master Benjamin cantinued: 

** Having anrired at so much of an amieable arrangement on 
that point, another reason most be given for onr intrusion ; and 
on this point he," — ^nodding to Donaldson, — " has something to 
say, something neither Ned nor I have ever heard." 

The robber paused for a few seconds as if to recall the events 
he was about to narrate, and then proceeded : 
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** Aboat thirty jean ag«,** bdgan Donaldson, « {here fiTod in 
one of the northern Irish conntiea, whieh of them ia not ma- 
terial, and in a.aamawhat remote distriet of the oonAty, a fanoilj, 
whose yonngest son at ihe time was in his twentieth yean. No, 
Pm wrong in saying thirty years since ; I should hare said 
twenty-eight. This yonng man*s family were respeetable, hat 
not above the farming class, and his associates were of the aame 
grade. Among the neighboors was a widow woman with an 
only daughter. Gentlemen, I tell yon the daughter was not 
only good bat handsome ; she was as fresh as the lark and as 
lively ; and as blithe and free as she was bonnie. I have seea 
Miss Darcns, Sir James, and she is beaatifol and blithe ; and I 
hare seen Miss Ellen O'Bonan, Sir Alexander, before yon nmde 
her Lady Edwards, bat I hare never seen anyone so pardy 
modest, whose hair was so golden glossy, whose smile waa so 
joyoos a sunshine, whose cheek was so peachly soft, whose voice 
was so musically ringing, as that widow woman's only daughter, 
the gentle, unassuming Rosa lipsett. She was eighteen. She 
had many suitors, but her choice fell on the young man above 
mentioned. And I tell you he was not unworthy of her choice. 
There were few in the district could run, leap, or fence with him ; 
few who could surpass him either on the field or the platfdrm, 
for he had been given a good education ; he was sober, steady, 
and honest. He was to make the young woman his bride, and 
she had vowed to be his ; but they were to wait for three years, 
and were to work hard to have enough for a good start in the 
world when they'd get married. How truly those two loved 
other 1 how entirely they trusted! how sweetly their faith was 



exoliBnged! From ohildhood th^y bad been Ioymb. They 
seemed bom for each olher. They hoped to lire eo, and hoped 
to die 10. One lovely snmmer evening in the beginning of 
September, they sat and talked over their united f atore ; they 
arranged where and how to live; they oonfeesed for the 
thonsandth time their feelings for eaeh ether. Into the long 
hoars of the warm night they sat and chatted ; and even when 
tbey parted, it was only to meet again in the same spot the 
following evening* And they met again the next evening, gen- 
tlemen; yes, they met, Rosa Lipsett and her betrothed; bat 
she coald not ntter her osaal sweet words of welcome ; she was 
a corpse ! Her eyes, her dear blae eyes, were closed in death ! 
Her lips were mate ; she was dead ! Dead, dead, stiff and cold ; 
mnrdered in cold blood ; shot down by hot blood in the fall 
light of day !" 

The robber pansed and tamed his back on his aaditors, gazing 
se^ingly on the groonds a little before eontinaing ; and when 
he did so, his voice Was hnsky and nervous. 



"Aal have Baad». gentlemen, she was ntwdtted. It hap- 
pOMd- thati'ludf a^uile abont feom her mother's hMflei» there 
lived a family in the habit of carrying on ilUoii stilling. Their 
girl, Mary, had often been coaxing Rosa to accompany her to 
see the' fan at the still-hoase ; btit dear good Rosa woald never 
consent. Tired' t>at by constantly refasing her comrade she 
consented to go the day after the long chat with her lover. She 
had never been in sach a place before, and told them they*d 
never find her there again. One of the sooats came running in 
shoating that the soldiers were eoming. This made the stUlers 
start. Rosa didn't know the danger, and when one of the men 
begged her to catch the worm atid ran down with it to her 
mother's, sh'e started off with it for dear life. The ganger spied 
her ninning and followed her. She ran and was beating him 
when he pnlled eat a pistol, cocked it^ fired, and poor Rosa fell, 
never to speak again« Her mother's cottage was near, and tfie 
mother ran oat when rahe heard the shot; bat she fonndher 
daughter, her only, daughter defyd before her. She fell ouJ|er 
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knees, and in her passion and sonrow, she cursed the mnrdsrer, 
his seed, breed, and generation ; and the mnrderer of gentle 
JEtosa lipsett has that widow's corse liawgiTig on him !*' 

Again the robber paosed, again tamed to the window, and as 
before, oontinned, his Toiee rough and qoivering. 

** Boea Lipsett*s betrothed lover, gentlemen, shed tears oyer 
her grare and her untimely end ; for days and nights, ay, for 
weeks and months ; bat then his nature lost its humanity ; he 
became sullen, morose, careless ; TOwed to be an avenger on the 
murderer of his lost love ; and finally left home and friends to 
join a different life, where danger and excitement might make 
him forget his loss ! That young man, gentlemen, became an 
outlaw robber, a robber chief ; he is the man now addressing 
you ; ho is the man ye know as Donaldson the robber t*' 

This unexpected announcement took his auditors so much by 
surprise that none of them uttered a syllftble, none of them 
moved, none of them but felt himself affected despite of him- 
self by Donaldson's histoxy. It was more than a minute, — and 
a minute's such silence seems long — ^'ere tlie robber again brake 
the hushed sospense. 

"A little more explanation, and 1*11 have finished. The 
young ganger who shot down my darling Rosa, gentlemen, is the 
soulless villain who broke Miss Porter's heart, the dangerous 
seonodrel who attempted to abduct another lady the night before 
last; it is he who led Master Benjamin thereto destruction; 
who robbed Castleporter last night; it is the deep rascal, the 
double-dyed, scheming, lying vagabond, Colonel Bonald War- 
burton, now lying in bondage ; he was the murderer of my loat 
Bosa ; he is the man made me what I am — ^Donaldson the 
robber ! God ! that he were here now 1" 

Had he been he would never have left Heather Hall aUve. 
Donaldson was mad. He could have aonihilated the man who 
had made his life a blank ; and he would have done so. Better, 
far better for Colonel Warborton that he was fying, bound, in 
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Castleporter oellars, than free, to be in Donaldson's power in his 

then excited mood. 

> • • •- 

'* Great Hearen ! do yon menn to arer that that monster, that 
TiUain, that viper, that serpent, that demon, who insinnated 
himself into our con^denoes, and wonld have been my son^in-Iaw 
but for my pledged word to another ; that he was gniUy of all 
these misdeeds,, and yet permitted to encnmber the - earth V* 
exclaimed Sir James Darcos, in a very fary of maddest excita- 
bility. 

** Tes, Sir James, I am telling the truth, I swear, as, I hope 
for salvation. Yon feel the insnlt severely, and your heai^ 
prompts yon towards revenge or retaliation ; jadge, then, of my 
feelings, and of the feelings of those tried similarly, or worse ; — 
for I swear, io the name of all that is holy, that I wonld rather 
see her I loved so well, my gentle Kosa, dead, than see her the 
illicit sport of a libertine or inhxmian villain like Warbnrton. 
Bevenge is after him, however, gentlemen. Rosa's mother's 
cnrse has already operated; for only a week or better has 
passed, — ^indeed the scene occurred that big stormy night ! — 
since his ande and family were bnme4 . to cinders^, wj^h tj^eir 
ancient family residcAc^ and all it, contained,, except the^ se^- 
vaults, ipl of whom were saved, thpngh the members of the family 
were every one burned 1 What punishment can .yjpa decree fit 
f or ;ei^ch . a man t His. days .of disgrace and misery ,are- o^ly 
beg^imji^, |or I ^wpar to p^sue him io. j^ticej to the utter^os^ 
confers of the e^th; aii^d I do^ot think, I , am exceeding ^e 
limiljs of a just retributio|i 1 X am powerlesci to. bring ^in). vi^dw 
the law ; but I'll give him law myself, simply and solely (becaiMie 
I can't appear in a court of justice against him." Poor Donald- 
son i his anger, love of revenge, was irreUgious. 

. - II .. - . , ... , . -.,.,.•. I ■•' 

** He shall never dare to enter society again in this district," 
expressed Sir James, determination ringing in every tone of his 
voice. 
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** If he so dare," added Sir Alexander; *' we mostoooBider it 
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iucambeat on us, Sir JameSi to expose his yillainles to all, lest 
some might risk suffering from him again." 

" I concluded, from some expressions the negro nsed," inter- 
posed Ned, ** that Colonel Warbnrton will not try to remain on 
in Moneyfin after his adventures of the last thirty or forty hours. 
To risk exposure publicly before all his former associates, would 
be more, the negro thinks, than even the colonel, brazen as he 
undoubtedly is, dare to endure. We may take it for granted 
then,** continued the speaker ; ** that he will soon leave the 
country. The only thing we have to fear would be his acts 
during the few days he might remain arennd here. I have an 
undoubted belief that he and his servant will not leave Ireland 
without causing, if in their power by any means, calamities to 
befall those who have so cleverly checkmated their rascalities 
and their machinations. This is my firm conviction. I, for one, 
am resolved to have a constant and close watch set, as soon as 
I understand he gets free." 

** Then better not free him at all," suggested Sir Alexander; 
"why not keep him bound, put him on board a ship, and send 
him off to England out of the way at once?" 

" And what reason would you assign to the authorities for 
such waylaying and transporting of one of His Majesty's colonels 
in the army ; for all the stories that we know of him, true though 
they are, couldn't be given in evidence ? It wouldn't do, I fear. 
Sir Alexander. Better leave it among Master Benjamin, Donald- 
son, and myself, and my life on the result but Colonel Warburton 
gets the worst of the battle before we part with him 1 Won't 
he ?" and Ned thus questioned his two companions as he con- 
cluded. They nodded meaningly. 

So it was arranged. 

Before parting, the robber again addressed the baronets. 

** It was principally for the purpose of informing yon, gentle- 
men, in your magisterial capacity, of Colonel Warburton's life 
and acts as I have done, that made me accompany Master Ben- 
jamin Mid Ned here to-day. And in such « capacity I wish yoa 
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to remember my relation, so that, shonld yon be suddenly called 
on for assistance, there maybe ne delay in procuring snch assist- 
ance in a legal, regular way. Good morning, Sir Alexander — 
Good morning, Sir James." 

Once in the avenue, Donaldson hurriedly addressed his two 
companions : — " You know where to find me — be forward sharp 
at twelre," and disappeared instantaneously from the curious, 
dangerous eyes of Sir James and his brother baronet, who kept 
watching the trio as they moved away. 

The robber had barely vanished when Miss Darcus approached 
from the lawn and shook hands warmly with Ned, and also, 
though more coldly, with Master Benjamin. 

** There are two ways in which I might put you at your ease. 
Miss Darcus,'* Master Benjamin abruptly commenced ; " one is, 
to withdraw myself and leave my friend here" — the lady stared 
in amazement at the speaker when he applied the term '* friend" 
to Ned ; " you stare, Miss Darcus, but he is my friend — are you 
not, Ned ? I thought so. Well then. I might withdraw, and 
leave him to make the necessary explanations, which he was 
about to return to do ; or I might remain on and support him in 
his story, after first telling yon that I give up all pretensions, 
now and forever, to your hand, as long as your heart is not 
mine, as long as you love another. Which shall I do. Miss 
Darcus?" 

** An interested person can very rarely give unbiassed judg- 
ment. Master Benjamin," evasively replied the lady ; *' and as I 
am in that position, I beg to be excused from deciding. I will 
agree to Ned's opinion, however !" and her gaze of interrogation 
to our hero, caused him to reply : ** Remain, Master Benjamin ; 
remain, by all means." The person addressed only bowed; 
when, the constraint of her difficult position regarding him being 
removed, she put the question to Ned. 

" Yon have found him out, Ned ; have you not ?" 
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There wis no ii«nie mentioned in her enqmry, hnt Ned had 
no difficulty in knowing to whom she referred. Had Hubert seen 
the anzioos ezpreasion, the wietfnhieBe, the hope, the love, the 
entreaty, that beamed in Taried tracery on Annie's expressiTe 
ooontenanee, as she made the enqniry, he most have felt the 
darkest prison a snnahine of gloiy, the dreariest care a world of 
happiness. 

** Oh, yes, we have found him oat, Miss Darens. He is well, 
and is a wilUng prisoner, his great amdety being lest yon be too 
nnessy abont him, when yon find that he's going to be absent 
for some weeks — two or three, maybe." 

*' Hare you seen him ?'* 

'* Not yet, bnt I am going to see him with Master Benjamin 
here, at twelve o'clock." And Ned then proceeded to explain to 
the lady the dreomstances within his' knowledge which had oe- 
cnrred previons to thepreseut c onvew ntiou, bnt snceeeding the 
meeting with her, that morning earfy. More and more Miss 
Darens wondered, bnt she cheerfully gare in her adhesion to a 
plan proposed by Ned and supported by Master Benjamin, by 
whiofa it was intended to surprise Sir James and Sir Alexaitder, 
and make her the bride of Hubert Santley, whether Master 
Benjamin Edwards remained Master Benjamin Edwards or 
beoame removed to a different grade or position. 

*' But does Master Benjamin not object to all this arrange- 
ment, Ned?" was Annie's wondering interrogation, which was 
replied to by the individual in question himself. 

"I not only don't object, but will further it in every possible 
way. Ned may tell you that the plan originated with me. I'll 
feel happy in seeing you the bride of him yon have chosen ; and 
should the expected discovery prove fatal to my present position, 
your bridal moment will be my farewell one." 

** I know a friend of mine and Hubert's," said Miss Darcus, 
after a little pause, '* that I would like could get a bride for 
himself at the same time as Hubert does !" 
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"I wonder who that can be, Miss Darcxis?" queriecl,.,N©d, 
quite innocently. 

**WonldnH it be qnite romance^like, Ned, if the foster- 
brothers, that got along do famously these two days past, should 
'get married at the same time? But tell me, Ned; when yon 
were talking this morning, yon mentioned of widow Mason going 
to Mrs. Santley, and how she said she had taken her child home 
to nurse, and was so sure of him by the mark on his neck. Now, 
how can you and Hubert be foster-brothers, as it is always said 
you are, and Hubert nursed by his own mother?" 

** Mrs. Santley certainly did take her child from Mrs, Bamsay ; 
but that was because she didn't like that nurse. My mother 
was very intimate with Mrs. Santley, and when she took Hubert 
home, telling Mrs. Bamsay that she was better of her sickness, 
she only wanted to let my mother nurse Hubert, and so she did ; 
and so yon see after all that Hubert and Ned are foster-brothers. 
Miss Darous ; and I think I may say that the man ^o injures 
either makes two enemies instead of one, as Colonel Warburton 
has found to his cost I" 

In a few minutes after this, Ned and Master Benjamin parted 
from Miss Darcus and took the direction of Croghry Hill. In 
less than an hour they reached the brow of the hill, and, soon 
finding themselves passing the ** Tinker's Bock," they threw 
themsehres down by the side of the large stone fence mentioned 
by Henry Donaldson in his oonrersation with Colonel Warburton 
and Master Benjamin the prerious evening. Ned began to 
whistle as if calling a dog from a good distance ; now and then 
he paused ; and in one of the pauses a voice was heard, ** Come 
farther up the hill." Following the demand, Ned and his 
eoBipanien moved up about ten' yards alongside the fence, and 
were then told, " Sit down on that big stone." 

A strange thing then occurred. A smaller stone, which sat 
beside the large one, was pushed to one side, and a man's head 
appeared ; it was one of the robbers. He directed Master Ben- 
jamin to come to him', and he then moved up into da^, as the 
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other moved down. This was done so neatly, that men working 
in an adjoining field discerned no motion. A similar exchange 
was made with Ned hy another robber; so that, where Master 
Benjamin and Ned had been sitting, two robbers were now 
chatting in friendly-like oonyersation. 

Habert, when he saw his foster-brother, and felt the grasp of 
his friendly hand, forgot that liberty, — that sweetest of earthly 
blessings — was not his ; and Ned — why he felt that generoiw 
satisfaction and fraternal consolation which are generated by the 
finding of a lost, a cherished treasnre. 

Henry Donaldson was present ; and Gallagher, and Jordan, 
and King, and others of eqoal fame; and there, too, was 
Johnstone. 

** Til not prevent your conversation long, gentlemen,** began 
Henry Donaldson, .addressing Master Benjamin and the foster- 
brothers ; " for yon mnst both be amdons to have one. Bat I 
abstained from showing onr prisoner," — here the speaker indi- 
cated Hubert — " the wonders of our covert here, till you,*' — 
— nodding to Ned and Master Benjamin — " would be present. 
So follow me, and 1*11 guide you through our palace ;** and the 
robber smiled as he seized a light to cicerone his visiters through 
the cave. 

The apartment our party occupied was about ten feet square. 
The walls were either of the solid mountain rock, or were of 
very solid masonry with cement of the same colour as the stone, 
which was evidently the material composing the cave itself. The 
roof seemed to have been once ceiled, but was now dangerously 
ornamented by the numerous stalactites which adorned it ; and 
was the more dangerous from the lowness of the roof, which Ned 
touched easily with his fist. Following Donaldson, eur friends 
found themselves compelled to creep through a narrow, descend- 
ing aperture of no material length, fortunately ; emerging from 
which they found themselves in an apartment similar to the one 
just left, but which was more ornamented, having a large roomy 
fire-place surrounded by a marble chimney-piece beautifully 
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oarred and yariegated. A few coals yet slambered on the 
hearth. 

"Sorely you don't dare to light a fire here?" questioned 
Hnbert. 

" And why not?" demanded the robber, in a tone of sorprise ; 
" do you think we could live without a fire ? We bum wood, as 
you see, but we bum it first in the night-time, when the smoke 
can't be seen, and then the coke slumbers away, making heat 
but no smoke. Then, besides, there are few people who care 
about prowling around this part of Croghry Hill during dark- 
ness, so that the smoke can't be smelt." 

Another narrow passage like the last was then passed through, 
and another apartment similar to the last arrived at. The ouly 
difference between it and them was a curious looking aperture 
about three feet by two which darkened one of the comers. 

" I have tried to enter there," said Donaldson ; ** but never 
could get far in. You meet steps, which keep descending and 
descending till you think you are in the very bowels of the earth. 
It was down that hole the old bagpipe player went long ago I" 

** When was that ? What was it ?" asked Master Benjamin. 

** Why you surely heard the story ! It seems that a bagpiper 
got into this cave one time, and told his friends he'd explore it, 
and that they'd always know where he'd be, for that he'd keep 
playing away on his bagpipes. In he went, and in, and in ; but 
he never came back ; and the last tune he was heard playing was 
under St. Adamnan's bridge down there. And the people that 
heard the playing said they knew the tune well ; it was, ' The 
farther in, the deeper.' " 

A smile played around the comers of Donaldson's mouth as 
he finished relating the anecdote. Then, taking a stone from 
his pocket, he handed it to Hubert, saying, " Pitch that into the 
hole till you hear the echoing sound." 
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Habert did so, tuid away went the pebble ; away, away, away, 
far, far down and away came back the reyerberations. 

" We may rettini now," said Donaldson. 

They retoraed to the apartment they had left ; and then con- 
tinued on through it, and through another narrow passage, and 
finally entered an apartment similar to the others. Donaldson 
drew the attention of his companions to another fannel, remark- 
ing : " That passage leads to the closed-np month of the care. 
As we have none of us any intention of getting oat there we 
may get back." 

Betnmed to the original apartment, the leader ordered the 
dinner to be laid ; *' but first," said he ; ** let nshave something 
to clear onr throats after that musty, dusty, thirsty exploration." 



Round went the joke and the laugh. " Here we are all alike, 
men," said the chief, addressing his own men and his visiters ; 
<* the best joke gets the longest laugh ; and the heartiest laugh 
shows the best mind. Here's success to those who deserve it, 
poverty to the miser, gain to the honest, happiness for our 
friends, disgrace to our enemies, and Heaven for all ! Come, 
let us have a cheer ; watchmen are without." 

" Now for a song, men," added the chief; *' who'U give us a 
song ? A man shouldn't be a bad fellow in his own house. I'll 
begin." 

And springing to his feet, he put a pistol in his Selt, and a 
knife ; then casting his coat off him, and putting on a dainty cap 
with a feather and harp on the front of it, he seized a gun; — 
then, in full robber costume, and with a Toice many might covet 
and none refuse, he sang the following verses : — 

Oh, fast and free is our robber life. 

And fast and free are we ; 
We fear no law and we fear no strife ; 

Oh, a robber's life for me I 
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Through hill and dale and tallej and glen 

We ramhle far and free, 
Of we bnrrow ihe miier*8 golden den, 

So a robber life for me ! 

Oh, fast and free be ear robber life. 

And fast and free be we ; 
We fear no law and we fear ne strife ; 

Oh, a robber's Kfe for me I 

We help the poor and we help the lame, 

And the lonely and sick help we ; 
Bat the miser he fears our fearless name. 

And — that's as it onght to be. 
We ne'er shall take of the peasant's store, 

He has little enough — has he ; 
But we levy onr tax at the landlord's door : — 

Oh, a robber life for me ! 

Then fast and free is oar robber life, 

And fast and free are we ; 
We fear no law and we fear no strife ; 

Oh, a robber life for me ! 

Then pledge in oar caps of good poteen, 

That a ganger ne'er did see ; 
While we oare not for lords, nor king nor qaeen ; , 

Bat roTers bold are we. 
Then let as laagh and dcnee and sing. 

For that's as it ought to be, 
And to-morrow more gold to oar care we'll bring, 

So a robber life for me t 

Oh, fast and free is oar robber life, 

And fast and free be we ; 
We fear no law and we fear no strife ; 

Oh, a robber life for me ! 
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As the linger sa&g ont each chorus, all the band ohimeclin; 
and when he came to the last stanza, each man sprang to his 
feet, the glass of whiskey brimming fnll in his hand, and joined 
in the choms. The cave echoed and re-echoed with the sten- 
t«rian tones of the harmonions voices ; and as the song ended, 
the ehief sank on his seat again, simply adding : ** ThaVs the 
way we enjoy onrselyes." 

Many a time and many a year after, the three Tisiters remem- 
bered that song, and thrilled, as at the moment, with the 
thoughts of that visit. 
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Cbaftxb XXI. 

The remains of Miss Sophia Porter, the last of her race, were 
oonsigned to the family vault at Bosedale Ghureh ; and the ema- 
ciated body of old widow Mason was deposited in the lowlier 
f^rayeyard of Moneyfin. 

. Ned McCool had taken posseadon of Miss Porter's legaoy, and 
was living in Gastleporter mansion ; Miss Porter's old 8enraB|, 
Catherine Blake, being his housekeeper. 

Mary Carlin had returned to her eharge at home, and waa 
attending to her nsoal duties. 

Hubert Santley still remained imprisoned in Crof(hry Cave, 
visited often by his foster-brother. 

Colonel War|}urton, Lieutenant Snatohley, a eorporal and a 
private, were still missing from Moneyfin, though the strictest 
search had been instituted to find them, living or dead ; and a 
new colonel was in command of the detachments in Moneyfin 
barracks. 

Sir James Darcns was waiting anxiously and restlessly lor 
the return of Sir Alexander from London ; and Annie Dareus 
heard regularly from Hubert. 

Master Benjamin stalked quietly and silently about, rarely 
absent from about the barracks in Moneyfio, when he could with 
propriety be there ; and when not there, he spent the greater 
portion of his time either with Hubert and Donaldson, or at 
Heather Hall, with whose young mistress he had latterly become 
quite intimate, to the great delight of Sir Jankes. 

|to robberies hud been committed about the neighbourhood 
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lor lome time past by Donaldson or Mb band ; and the people 
were hence beginning to belieye they had left the country; — yon 
and I, howeyer, dear readers, know better. 

The Clinker was np and moying about, and was recovering 
rapidly, but was yet exempt from dnty ; he was intensely anxious 
for Percy's return and the colonePs discovery, and was intoler- 
ably overbearing towards his fellow-soldiers. 

Thus were men and matters when, one evening, some two 
weeks after our scene in the cave, related in the end of the last 
chapter, a horseman rode up the avenue to Rosedale mansion, 
and enquired for Master Benjamin. 



That gentleman soon appeared, and his ejaculation of, ** Oh, 
Percy ! Betumed?" showed how vivid to his memory was his 
nidnight interview with the Clinker's messenger ; while the ex- 
pressive beamings of his countenanoe denoted his satisfaction at 
the soldier's calling with him first, according to their arrange- 
ment, instead of going direct to the Clinker, as the latter com- 
manded. 

" Come in — come in. Percy, I believe your name is ?" 

'* Yes, that's the name I am known by." 

Neither of the speakers said any more till they were seated in 
Master Benjamin's private room, of which mention has been 
mare than once made in this story ; the tired soldier enjoying 
meat and drink*— luxuries or necessaries he seemed to have been 
stinted of for some days. 

** I met a negro a little out of the town. Master Benjamin, and 
he told me that Colonel Warburton was from home, and that I 
was to oome on direct to Bosedale to you with my answer." 

** Quita right. I requested the darkey to keep a sharp look* 
out for yoa, and isad yoa on to me. As wt have a long ghat 
before ns, we neadn't lose time. Have yon any papen with 
ywif" 
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** Yes, I have a handle of them that cost the writer, Zedekiah 
Baaisay, almost mx. hours to write, and twioe as many more to 
get sworn to before a magistrate, and caused me to miss oosung 
the day I had intended. There they are.*' 

IM^aster Benjamin took the manuscripts and began to peruse 
them. Suddenly as he had just opened them, and before^he had 
read a single word, he orumpled them up, and demanded, in a 
husky tone, of Percy : " Did yon read these papers?" 

** Not a syllable," answered the other. 

*• Do you 'know what they contain ?" 

" No more than the unborn child 1" 

<*Do you not koow ^^t your errand was?" 

" As mueh as Nebuchadnezzar does." 

** You haye no idea what the purport of these letters is ?" 

** Not an idea." 

*' If they were all in cinders would it have any effect on you ?" 

*' Not the slightest that I know of." 

" Would you try to preveot my burning them ?'* 

" I wouldn't move either hand or foot to hinder you." 

*< rU not bum them." 

With this resolution, whatever his intention was in questioning 
Percy, Master Benjamin proceeded to master the eontents of 
Ramsay's papers. Whatever these contained, they affected the 
reader extremely. Whether for him or against him, his ooun« 
tenance indexed varying mental feelings. Flushed and pale, 
alternately; stem and soft ; bold and sabmissive ; goodness and 
b a dn e w — these were the impulsei that reflected themselves from 
his mind, that flitted across his troubled countenance. Even 
when he concluded the manuscript, hesitancy and doubt were 
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tlill viaibly ohaxMtared on his featardB. By one of those snper- 
hmnan struggles that people can make only onoe or twice in a 
lifetime, he shook himself free from this veil of indecision, and 
addressed his companion, who had been gazing in wonderment 
at his ceaseless play of feature. 

** I have been given to understand that Hnztley, otherwise 
known as the Clinker, has some hold on yon, that binds yon at 
the risk of a severe if not fatal punishment, to serve him, at no 
matter how great risk,— is that true, may I ask?" 

**Itis, unfortimately, too true. Master Benjamin/* answered 
Percy, ruefully; **he holds my life in his hands. To save 
myself, for he brutally threatens to expose me if I disobey him, 
I must, for the sake of self-preservation, do his biddings. He 
promised often to free me, but always puts me off, so that I see 
nothing before me but a life of misery, or death by my own hand. 
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" Why not give the GHnker a sudden passage to the other 
world, and so free yourself at once?" 

Percy shook his head negatively, but replied not. 

" If you'd confide in me and tell me how he has trammeUed 
you," added Master Benjamin, ** perhaps I could use some 
interest in your favour, for I think I have some influence with 
Colonel Warburton." 

The soldier delayed ere he answered. 

" 1*11 trust you. Master Benjamin. Would you think by look- 
ing at me now that I am as highly bom as yourself, Master 
Benjamin ? Or that my family occupied as high a position as 
your own ? And yet such is the case. I received a good edu- 
cation, but was too wild to profit by such a blessing. I turned 
wrong altogether ; went wild, foolish, mad ; and in my madness 
committed a crime. I enlisted then ; and to amuse my leisure 
hours, I was tempted to write my biography. In that autobio- 
graphy are confessions sufficient to hang me; and by some 
means or other, unknown to me, HuzUey got possession of it, 
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And holds it oyer me, threatening to prodnoe it and bring me to 
pnnishment, if I attempt to disobey him." 

"And if yon had that paper in yonr possession, Hnxtley has 
no more power over yon?" qneried Master Benjamin. 
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None; most emphatically none,'* replied Percy ; <*Ioonld 
defy him and the world were that cursed biography destroyed." 

** And if it were destroyed, what would your intention be ? 
Would yon remain on in the regiment?" 

** No. I have saved money enough to buy my discharge, and 
wonld emigrate to France or Spain or America, where I could 
labour without any one knowing my past life, or easting my evil 
deeds in my face." 

A silence fell over the speakers as Percy concluded, which was 
broken only by the czjuskling of the fire in the blazing hearth. 
Master Benjamin then rose, hnlocked a little desk, took from it 
a roll of paper, walked silently across the apartment to where 
the soldier sat, and silently placed the paper in his hands, adding 
in a low tone : ** See what that contains." 

Perry quickly and tremblingly unfolded the paper, saw that it 
was his coveted autobiography in full, and thankfully exclaimed : 
" Lord of mercy and goodness, I thank Thee for this favour ! 
A thousand times I thank Thee that I can breathe free once 
moi«. Thanks! Thanks! Tha-a-nks!" 

As the poor fellow utte|^ed the last words, his voice failed him, 
his senses forsook him ; the deep joy he experienced overpowered 
him, and he sank, helpless as a babe, on the floor, his glassy 
orbs fixed on the last blackened remains of his paper as it 
crumpled and turned and twisted in the flames into which he 
had strength enough tp pitch it, ere falling senselessly at his 
oompanion's feet. And so that paper perished, that paper that 
had made his life a hell, through the machinationn of an earthly 
devil, Oliver Huxtley. 
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At the very tinM tbat JoshiiA Perey was ^vin^t an aeeoniit of 
his mission to Master Benjamiii, and tbat the latter was reading 
Bamsay's letter, Sir James Darcus was reading to his daughter, 
from the official newspaper, the elevation of himself and Sir 
Alexander Edwards to the peerage nnder the titles of Baron 
Darcns and Baron Bosedale. 



« £h, Annie, what f^iink yon of that ? Toq*11 be the Baroni 
Bosedale one of those days, when my friend, Master Benjamin, — 
I beg his pardon, the Honourable Master Edwards, — ^sncceeds to 
the title. How will yon like that, child? Eh! I reaUy think 
yon are not a whit ambitions of the honour?" He had gained 
the object ef his love, an earldom. 

** I trust I'll fill the higher position properly, papa," answered 

Annie, quite demurely, '* when I am once in it ; but oh, 

here is Sir Alexander — ^I mean Lord Bosedale — coming I" and 
nmning ont to meet him, she exclaimed : ** Welcome home with 
your new honours, my lord; let me be the first to congratulate 
yon, and address you by your new title. Papa, dear," and she 
turned towards Lord Darous as he approached from the boose, 
and kissed him ; ** papa, dear, I am so glad of your eleTation 1" 

The two new peers shook hands warmly as they met. 

** Did I not tell you, my dear Darcns," exdaimed Lord Bose- 
dale, "that I would succeed? I had no difficulty. I could 
have obtained a dozen creations at the same time, for His 
Majesty wishes to conciliate us as mueh as possible, fearing, he 
says, he may need our strongest assistance against those trouble- 
some Lnsh before long." • 

« If His Majesty knew the Irish better, he*d like them better," 
interposed Annie ; '* *tis the way of the world to often beliere 
stories as true that are only calumnies, without taking the paina 
to verify or falsify them, or coneiUate the persons defamed." 

** Why, my fiery politician," answered Lord Bosedale ; *' would 
you not rather offer us lunch than defame the judgment or pene- 
tration of our wise monarch ?" 
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" BidnH you teU me not long since, my lord, thai His Mnjcsty 
King George, was insane, and now he is a ' wise monarch' with 
yon ? Would I pat you two nohle lords insane, I wonder, if I 
stayed to aunoy tou any farther?'* and making a low obeisance 
she ran into the hoase, followed more leisurely and statelily by 
her father and Lord Bosedale. The latter paused on the steps, 
and putting his left hand on his companion's right shoulder, half 
whispered : " And now, Darcus, when may I hope to have your 
a.BghtermiBtre88ofBo.eddef" 

<* When yon wish, Bosedale." 

" What say you, then, to let us have the ceremony performed 
on to-morrow evening ? Everything is prepared : I have brought 
some presents from London, which I will send over by Ben in 
the morning. We will have visiters calling to-morrow all day, 
and can retain as many as we wish for the ceremony ; and I will 
ask Bector Snodgrass to come to the house here, and perform the 
knotting, «o that we will have a quiet marriage." Sir James 
bowed, and they moved in. Annie had lunch already on the 
table, and as the servants quitted the apartment, her father ad- 
dressed her : — " Tou know, Annie, that my friend here and I 
have long intended you to become the bride of his son and heir* 
We were waiting tin onr long-expected titles would be gained ; 
and now that we have them, we see no neeeeaity for delaying the 
marriage any longer. We think the ceremony may take place in 
the house here to-morrow evening, about — about — why, we may 
say seven o'clock." 

** Tes, about seven will be a suitable time," assented Lord 
Bosedale ; " and the rector will come to do the uniting business, 
Miss Darcus ; — ^I may call yon Annie now, may I not ?" con- 
tinued the rejoiced peer. 

** You seem to have everything so beautifully arranged," re- 
turned Miss Darcus, quite gravely ; " that it would be a shame to 
disturb the programme ; so I shall try and make myself what a 
lord's daughter ought to be on such an occasion;" and she 
gracelnlly glided from the room as she thus agreeably acquiesced 
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in the proposed ttnion, greatly to the delight, and no little to the 
surprise, of the peers. She immediately despatched a trust' 
worthy servant for Ned McGool, with the injonctiou not to 
return till her message, that she wished to see him in haste at 
Heather Hall, be delivered. 

Ned, meantime, happened to call at Bosedale jnst as Percy 
was recovering from l)is attack. Master Benjamin was assisting 
the reviving soldier, bathe directed Ned's attention to the bundle 
of papers lying on the table, uttering the single monosyllable, 
" Bead." Ned read them over, carefully and attentively. When 
he finished the perusal, he stepped over to Master Benjamin, 
reached him his hand ; and the two clasped in a long, warm, 
grasp. Ben knew he would never want a friend : Ned, that the 
other's heart was won to goodness and charity. 

*' His" — nodding to Percy, bat spealdug to Ned — *' paper's 
burned. He" — speaking to Percy, bat nodding to Ned — " knew 
of your life's story," said Master Benjamin ; ** do yon think, 
Ned, could we procure his discharge from the army ? Hia dis- 
charge might be procured from Colonel Warburton, I think — 
what say you?'* 

** Sure we can try anyhow," responded Ned ; ** you have great 
interest with the colonel. Oh, Master Benjamin, I forgot to tell 
you that Sir Alexander has returned." 

<* A messenger enquiring for Mr. McCool," annonnceda Bose- 
dale servant at this moment. 

" I'll run down and see," uttered Ned, hastily, skipping rapidly 
down into the hall ; whence he returned in a few seconds to 
Master Benjamin. 

" Miss Darcus has sent for me in a great hurry," he* ex- 
plained, as he returned ; " I may take thejse papers of Ramsay 
with me, as I must see Hubert soon ; but will see you again 
before I sleep. Percy, remain you here till my return ; Master 
Benjamin will have no objection, I know, to your company for 
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a few hours." And Ned started away, off to Heather Hall^ 
where he arrived in snch good- time as to astonish the seorvaMt 
entering to inform Miss Barcns that " Mr. McCool wonld be 
here immediately/* 

Ned handed Ramsay^s papers to Miss Darcos, who read them 
attentively, experiencing as many changes of feeling as Master 
BeDJamiii had done a few half honrs previously, returning them 
to Ned when she had concluded. 

Then she and Ned entered into a long conversation, which 
seemed intensely interesting to them. When it was concluded, 
and he going away, she extended her hand, as she smilingly said : 
** Shake hands, Ned; I never before could say * good bye* to 
you as a lord's daughter. Remember we are always to be 
friends. Tell Hubert I am to call you Ned, and that you are to 
call me Annie. See me to-morrow some time early. Good 
night — Good night, Ned. Love to Mary." 

Away Ned then started for Croghry Gave. It was now dark, 
at least sufficiently so for him not to fear being caught approach- 
ing it ; and he was successful in gaining entrunce unobserved. 
He found Hubert, Donaldson, and all the band, except those 
who acted as sentinels on the hill-side, keeping watch and guard. 

** Welcome, Ned I — what news?'* exclaimed Hubert, as he 
warmly shook hands with his foster-brother. 

** Sad news, indeed,'* replied our hero, dolefully and with a 
look of sad calamity clouding his fine features ; ** you will be 
sorry to hear that Sir James Darcus and Sir Alexander Edwards 
are no more 1'* 

*- Sir James and Sir Alexander dead I** ejaculated Hubert and 
Donaldson in the same breath. 

*• Did I say they were deadf* queried Ned, a sly twinkling of 
his eye the only sign that he was joking. 
** Ton said they were no more, and that sorely means they are 
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detd,*' aiiftwend Donaldson, hia Toiee wearing a slight linge of 
tMBstion. 

" And again I repeat it," iterated Ned ; " Sir James Darena 
and Sir Alexander Edwards are no more" — after a long pause, 
adding, " they have become Lord Darcns and Lord Rosedale — 
I liaye caught yon both for once in your lives ;" langhing ex- 
plained Ned. 

Permitting his auditors to express their astonishment at the 
unexpected elevatien of the baronets, Ned handed Hubert and 
Donaldson the pap^ brought by Percy, only saying, " Bead 
that," and then retired amoDg the men to chat and laugh while 
their leader and his foster-brother were mastering the contents 
of Ramsay's letter. This done, Ned came forward, and, as he 
had done with Master Benjamin a short time before, he shook 
hands with Hubert, fervently, affectionately, brotherly. 

" The new peers have arranged that Master Benjamin's mar- 
riage with Miss Darcus is to take place at Heather Hall at about 
seven o'clock to-morrow evening, and Becter Snodgraas is to be 
asked to perform the ceremony," Ned next, informed his two 
friends ; and then proceeded to explain to them the conversation 
he had just had with Miss Darcus, — *' who is to call me Ned, 
and whom I am to call Annie," he added, — and of the programme 
they had drawn up together. 

** As I have much to do between now and to-morrow night, 
Hubert, I must be off ;— but, Donaldson, how can I come here 
to-morrow, as come I must, with some clothes for Hubert?" 

" As come you shan't," objected Donaldson ; " there's nothing 
that's to be brought here, that mustn't either come to-night, or 
wait till to-morrow uigbt. If you like, Jordan and I will go with 
yon now, and bring back anything you wish ; this will prevent 
any one coming here in daylight carrying bundles to-morrow. 
How does that suit. Master Ned?" 

** It is most ezeellenty Master Donaldson," responded Ned, 
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gool-hnmonredly ; " so for the preseut good bye, Hubert ; I'll 
sot see you again, I suppose, till to-morrow night. Donaldson, 
will you and Jordan meet me in two hours exactly, at the cross- 
roads ?'* 

Ned left the cave, and walked away rapidly, stopping not till 
he reached Maiy Carliu's. With Mary he held a long and inte- 
resting conversation, accompanied throughout on Mary's part by 
many objections, and on Ned's by many arguments ; the result 
being that Mary yielded to his requests and persuasive entreaties ; 
eo that, at his departure, they had settled their differences of 
opinion entirely, and she had come to fully itnderstand and agree 
to what he proposed, whatever that was. 

The negro began to think that he might, on this evening of 
Percy's return, pay a visit to Colonel Warburton ; but did not 
until he first learned from Master Beujamin that the soldier had 
been both true and successful. So, somewhere about early bed- 
time, the African and his two masked companions descended to 
Gastleporter cellars, where the colonel and his comrade soldiers 
were confined. 

«< Colonel," said the negro, when he had assisted the prisoners 
to a few drinks of brandy, '* you have a soldier in your command 
who is named Joshua Percy ; what reward would you take to 
write ont his discharge from the army?" 

** Why, yon man or devil, were yon not satisfied when you 
made me lose my thousands justly due me by that fool. Master 
Benjamin Edwards ?" 

" I was, then. Colonel ; but since I heard of some of your 
young deeds that I didn't know of then, I feel that yon haven't 
been punished enough yet, and feel it only fair that you should 
make auy restitution to insulted human nature that it would be 
in your power to make." 

" Ton haye me in your power, and may dictate to me what 
terms your negroship pleases ; but the day may " 
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** Take oare, Colonel ; remember the warning yon fi^ot, thai 
eveiy threat adda fonr-and-twenty hours to yoor imprisonment — 
a thing I wonldn't trouble myself to mention only that I intend 
to relieve yon some time on to-morrow eveniug, if yea keep on 
yonr good behavionr till then ; so take care, Colonel darling." 

There was more bantering on both sides, bat the resalt was, 
that Colonel Warbarton wrote Joshaa Percy's discharge ; whicb,« 
when the negro received and read it, was carried off forthwith 
to B6sedale, and delivered into the hands of Master Benjamin, 
who, in toro, immediately presented it to the astonished soldier, 
to the great delight of the negro, who had, himself, carried 
Percy's discharge to Bosedale, where he foand Percy and Master 
Benjamin sitting jast as Ned McCool had left them lately before. 

The negro retired, and the joyfnl Percy prepared to depart for 
the barracks, to get his trunks and some other articles from 
thence, and retam again to Bosedale, where Master Benjamin 
promised him food and lodging for a few days. 

Let it not be imagined that, because Percy's dealings and con- 
versation with Master Benjamin have been, and will be, so 
hurriedly and, therefore, shortly glanced at, the poor soldier was 
ungrateful or did not return thanks to the restorer of his liberty, 
the saviour of his life. Far from i^ ; his thanks and gratitude 
welled up in every word he uttered, in every glance that beamed 
from his eyes, in every gesture he made. His heart was too full 
for him to give even an approximate expression to his feelings. 
He was free— free ! free 1 How he kept muttering and murmur- 
ing and breathing forth that inefEably sweet monosyllable, 
** Fbbe I" He was free — that satisfied him ; he was no longer 
bound, no longer afraid of threats — ^that effected so complete, so 
wonderful a transformation in him, that Master Benjamin was 
amply oompensated by the improvement, amply thanked by the 
friendship the soldier vowed to him; friendship, he felt, thai 
would fxiit while Percy Uved, and would end only with death, 
that terminatei all thioga of thia world of onra. 

The negro, in obtaining the neoesaaxy papers from Colonel 



Warburton relative to Percy's discharge, took care to have them 
dated at a time when the colonel was in command ; so that when 
the soldier presented himself in the civilian clothes, and showed 
his discharge, he was allowed to pass nnquestioned from the 
army, — he was no longer one of His Majesty's soldiers, — no 
longer subject to floggings, nor browbeatings, — no longer afraid 
to walk upright and manly. 

* The GUnker had chanced to notice his messenger when enter- 
ing the gate, and was anxiously waiting till he would arrive. 
When Percy, therefore, reached his employer's room, he was met 
by a most outrageous burst of anathema. 

» 

(( By ^ X have a strong mind to go and report you at once 

at head quarters ; why did you dare to keep me waiting your 

pleasnre to hear your news ? Percy, by the great , if you 

ever treat me in such a way again, I'll not let all the promises 
you can swear to, sway me ofif. To see a villain that I can hang 
treat me in such a way. Perhaps you'll condescend to tell me 
your news, — try, will you ?'* 

'* I think, Huxtiey, I'll not give you any information till you 
learn to conduct yourself as you should to a gentieman." 

The calm, determined coolness with which Percy uttered 
these words, would, of itself, have proved his birth, have proved 
that his education and association were once far superior to the 
vulgar herd surrounding him or the unwieldy brute before him. 

" Conduct — ^myself — to — a — gentleman, — and — ^from — ^you — 
From you I You, whose life I hold in my hands ! You, whose 
neck I could get the cord round any minute I wanted to 1 Do 
I contain myself and hear this ! Am I stupid or not ? Who 
dares to say this to me ?" 

The Clinker became so frightfully excited, that he not only 
lost power of utterance, but even forgot to express a single oath 
during the delivery of his rhapsody. For some minutes his 
mental derangement continued, and, before he collected himself 
or cooled down, Percy was moving towards the door. 
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*< Stay, Percy,** uttered the Clinker, with frightful calmoess; 
** stay a little, and let ns have a chat over matters." 

" I'll stay, Huxtley," firmly and holdly replied Percy, " till 
I explain some matters. I brought a paper from yoar comrade 
Ramsay, and what he siid when he gave it to me was, * That 
tells comrade Hoxtley all I know ; tell him to be careful, and he*ll 
get thousands ?* That's all I know of the meaning of the paper. 
Bat whatever its meaning was, it is in the hands of Master Ben- 
jamin Edwards and Ned M'Cool, for to them I gave it on my re- 
turn this evening from Lincoln. £h, Huztley, wasn't that daring 
on my side ? Wasn't that retaliation for all that you've made 
me endure these years past, you brutal tyrant I Are you pun- 
ished, now, Huztley ? YoUt a mean scum, daring to trample on 
met who was a gentleman by position, though your equal — no, by 
Heaven, I never could be that — in misconduct I Have I not re- 
taliated ? Has the dog you alternately kicked and patted, not 
bitten at length ! And so will it be to the end of the world ; the 
man who acts the tyrant may find the weakest of his victims re- 
turning retribution in a hundred-fold degree! Be warned, 
Huxtley ! The blow Ned M*Cool dealt you should have taught 
you a lesson ; let this avenging of mine stiU more teach you ! 
Forme, I defy you; do your worst — ^your best is bad;" and 
leaving the Clinker overpowered by the resistless pathos with 
which Percy denounced and defied him, only hoping that he may 
become a better member of society in future, for our business 
with him, for the present, is ended ; the erewhile soldier sought 
Rosedale, where, after a good supper, and in a good bed, he 
slept the first sleep of real peacefulness he had experienced ainee 
that fatal evening so many years ago, when hit hands became 
imbued for the first and last time in the blood of a fellow-crea- 
ture ; and as he sank into repose the words of petition lingered 
on his lips ; *' Mercy, Lord, mercy." 

It may be remembered that the negro withdrew from ^^ese* 
dale after giving Master Benjamin the colonel's discharge for 
Joshua Percy. He travelled very rapidly to Moneyfin, entered 
an apothecary's shop, and demanded sixpence wort]i of braduui 
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for his ** massa, Cnhnel Wahbalitin.** The apoiheeuy had no 
hesitation in supplying the required article ; the negro paid the 
sixpence, walked out, and trotted rapidly away in the direction 
of Gastleporter. 

For the rest of the night, dear reader, will yon and I rest our- 
selves, that we may be fresh for the morrow's important perfor- 
mance ? Good night, then ; and a sound sleep. 



H^ a 
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Chaptbb XXII., AND Last. 

It was almost the first time in his life for Sir James — ^Baron 
Darcns — to permit himself to be drawn into an act of condescen- 
sioD ; and as snch he certainly considered it, when he yielded so 
for to his daughter's solicitations, as to issue invitations to the 
tenantry on the Darcns estate to spend a day at Heather Hall, 
in honour of their landlord's elevation to the peerage, and to 
celebrate in a suitable manner his daughter's marriage with the 
Honourable Master Edwards. And though it was no condescen- 
sion on his part, when he thought it so, it gratified him equally 
as much, he deigned also to invite all the surrounding gentiy, 
many of whom had never entered Heather Hall before, and all 
of whom wondered at the unexpected invitation, to dine with 
him that evening ; and this latter portion of his guests he pur- 
posed to be present at the marriage ceremony. But the greatest 
humiliatory act to which Lord Darcns assented was yielding te 
Annie's wish that Mary Carlin should be one of her bridesmaids. 

" What ! Mary Carlin ! A poor ignorant country girl brides- 
maid to a peer's daughter ! No such thing, Annie ! no snch 
thing ! I am shocked at your making such a request !" 

" But papa dear, you have never seen her ! And I have ; 
and I know she is neither ignorant nor rustic, papa. She has 
more of nature's politeness than many a lordly dame, whose 
company I would shun, papa, and I now oeort Mary Carlin's." 

" Well, well, child, have your own way," poutingly replied 
his lordship ; " but if I am provoked at her mawkish manners 
and forget myself to insult her or make a burst, you mustn't 
blame me, for you knew, child, I cannot always command 
myself." 
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** Ton will see, papa, yoa will like Ler. I am ao happy that 
yon have consented to let me have her. Thank yon, papa." 

About twelve o'clock the lawn and demesne began to be filled ; 
not, however, by the tenants alone ; for hundreds of stragglers 
from Moneyfin, and even from Clonleek and the sorronnding 
districts, gathered np too— the news of the general invitation 
having spread far and fast. And then about two, tbi stewards 
and the servants began to spread the good things on the tables 
already placed on the lawn ; and the crowds sat down, and the 
larders and cellars of Heather Hall were well emptied of many a 
barrel of ale, and many a keg of whiskey, and many a bottle of 
wine, and many a burden of mutton and bacon and beef, before 
the congregated multitude grew repleted of the viands so abun- 
dantly and so temptingly set before them. And when Lord 
Darcns appeared with his beautiful daughter there arose such a 
cheer from the crowds, as never before resounded through the 
atmosphere of Moneyfin. And cheer followed cheer, to the 
health of the newly created peer, and the ''handsome Lady 
Annie," as the tenantry named her. And then the fiddlers be- 
gan to play, — ^for the Irish are proverbially a nation of musicians, 
and the localities are few indeed but can boast of its local 
Paganini's, — and the young men and maidens began to trip it to 
the stirring strains of an Lrish jig ; and again rose loud and high 
the thrilling cheer when the favourite Ned McGool led out the 
blushing and handsome Miss Darcus to toe it to an Irish horn- 
pipe. 

And then the jolly, good-humoured, brawny, herculean black- 
amitb, Brian Malone, with his rolling, stentorian tones, ahouted 
for ailenoe, and called on them all to fill for a toast — ^for the drink 
was there in abundance — and gave : — " Here's to Miss Daroni 
and Ned McCool — the peeress and the peasant ; may the one 
never dislike the other ; but may the high ones love and guard 
the people, and may the people respect and support the gentry 1" 

**And intertwined with such amiable reciprocity may the 
oorana of the aristocracy be wreathed and intermingled with the 
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of mittoiiUiiy; both maiaaUyconsoIidaftixig and mvigo- 
rating Iho boanteonaDesB and f eenndity of oar aneqoalled island 
heme— our own fair and glorions Erin ;" interjected Mr. Austin 
Bresland, our friend the pedagogue ; who chnckled as he enjoyed 
the opportonity offered for displaying his powers of Ungoage 
and oratory before so nnmerens an assembly. 

Next aipeared Master Benjamin Edwards and Mary Garlin ; 
and the echoing cheering again uprose; while Lord Darcus 
approached his daughter and whispered : — *' Who is that lady, 
Annie, Edwards has ?" 

" That is a secret, papa ; I mustn't tell you her name till the 
rector comes," replied Annie. But she pressed Ned's arm as 
■he spoke ; and had her parent been observant of Ned at the 
moment, instead of gazing ou the passing incidents before him 
and communing with himself on his greatness and importance, 
he would easily have noticed the blush of joy and happiness 
which Bu£Eu8ed our hero's countenance when Mary was so oour- 
teenaly referred to by his lordship. 

And then his lordship made a speech, which seemed to oon> 
dHate his tenants for life ; for again the bursts of cheering rost^ , 
and wavered, and rose again, and commingled with the waving 
of the leaves and branches of the demesne trees, that seetned to 
nod, and bow, and courtesy in graceful accompaniment with the 
effusions of happiness and mirth below. 

And then the more respectable of the guests began to arrive ; 
and once more in energetic union the thundering acclaims uprose 
when Rector Snodgrass and Father Boyce, the parish priest 3f 
the parish, walked up the avenue arm-in-arm, and together ten- 
dered their congratulations to Lord Darcus. 

" Tea, brethren and friends," exclaimed Mr. Brealand; **aea 
there ; behold that approaching example worthy to be extolled in 
bftieat hexameters by a Virgil or a Homer ;— thus ihonld it eyer 
be, different In partioQlan, but united in patriotiam; alike pro- 
feiaon of Christianity they show themselyaa trae and axoaUeat 
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followers of their Great Example ; and axmoimce to this sub- 
Inuary creation that they are actoated by the transcendently 
Bublime inspirations of those supematorally celestial virtnes, 
friendship and love, — ^yirtnes we should ever endeavour to ob- 
tain, and never refuse to cultivate.'* 

High and higher ascended the pierciug acclamations at this 
outburst of the pedantic old pedagogue. 

Lord Bosedale soon after drove up ; and the tenantry and 
other crowds began to disperse, as night was approaching. And 
darkness began to set in ; and Annie Darcus retired to don her 
wedding dress, attended by Mary Carlin. And Ned McCool, 
meantime, disappeared, and could not be found by the many 
messengers despatched by Lord Darcus to find him. 

Seven o'clock arrived. 

Li the large, magnificently furnished and magnificently lighted 
drawing-room of Heather Hall, specially and gorgeously though 
hastily decorated for the important occasion, stood Bector Snod- 
grass, arrayed in his ofiSiciating robes to perform the ceremony, 
and by his side stood Father Boyce ; while around the room 
stood the invited guests, and over all floated the savoury aroma 
from the dining-room where a sumptuous d^/ewi^r was being laid. 

Lord Darcus immediately entered, the bride on one arm, and 
on the other Mary Carlin, whom, when he heard her name he 
apologised to, for having opposed his daughter's wish to have 
her as bridesmaid. Such unusual condescension on his Lord- 
ship's part is equal to pages of description praising her and de- 
picting her fresh and virtuous beauty. 

Lord Bosedale and Master Benjamin now stood forward; the 
rector opened his book, made a few remarks appropriate to the 
occasion, and the marriage ceremony began. 

Bnt an imexpeoted and startling ttvent then ooonrred. 

« 

The athletic negro, who has been so prominent and important 
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an aotor in this life dramft, entered the apartment, and, notwith- 
standing the opposition offered by those of the guests who were 
in his way, he succeeded in gaining a position by the side of the 
rector, who paused in sheer amazement at the apparition. Not 
allowing time for any one to hinder him, the negro addressed 
Lord Darcus, this time using no negro phraseology. 

" For the second time, my lord, I stand in your presence to 
warn you to be cautious. Is there no doubt remaining on your 
mind regarding the matter I warned you of before ?" 

" For the second time, you unmannerly yillain, you have in- 
truded yourself impertinently upon me," exclaimed his lordship, 
in reply ; leave my house instantly, or my servants shall kick 
you out." 

** Let them try it. You are a magistrate, my lord ; so are you, 
my Lord Bosedale ; but, since you are both interested parties 
in the mystery about to be explained, your opinions might be 
considered as partial. To you, therefore, Mr. Snodgrass, I ap- 
peal, as being disinterested. I wish you to read this paper aloud, 
and then decide on its truth or the opposite. And first, would 
your reyerence please explain what there was wanting in Widow 
Mason's manuscript ?" 

" I'll inform the company on that point myself," interrupted 
Lord Bosedale ; " though why you are suffered to annoy us is 
to me totally incomprehensible." His lordship gave an outline 
of the investigation about Master Benjamin's birth, glancing 
cursorily at Widow Mason's autobiography, and continued : — 
'* The only person mentioned in the old woman's paper as likely 
to be my rightful heir was Mr. Santley — Mr. Hubert Santley. 
Now, Mr. Santley's mother averred that he was really her son, 
and could not, therefore, be mine ; and she was certain of thia 
from the raspberry mark on his neck, which she even showed to 
Mrs. Mason. No other person than Mr. Santley was mentioned 
by any one ; his own mother proves that he can't be my heir ; 
consequently, my son Benjamin, here present, is my son and 
heir." 
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Hifl lordship looked around with ed asBured air, belieTing his 
argument incontroyerUble, but was a little astonished when the 
negro next questioned him. 

** But were yon not told that Oliver Hnxtley, Colonel War- 
bnrton's servant, could tell yon something of the mystery, — did 
yon apply to him, my lord ?" 
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We applied to him, bnt the fight had left him senseless, and 
he conid give ns no information. Why annoy ns any farther?*' 

*'You see where this mysterieas affair needs explanation, 
rector ; will yon please read this paper now, and see what it 
contains ?*' 

And the negro drew back against the wall, where he stood, 
arms folded, lips mattering, eyes rolling, while his reverence 
opened the paper, cleared his throat, and began to read, having 
first begged the company to be seated, as the paper seemed 
pretty lengthy. 

" Lincoln, Monday. 

" Comrade Hnxtley, 

Yonr messenger got here yesterday, 
and handed me the letter yon sent. Ah wonder bad yon sent 
me moare information oah what yon wanted. Bad, you want, 
ah think, ta leearn all aboot the fellar ma wife swapped, 'at ah 
war tellin* yon aboot." ("I shall not delay, giving yon all the 
idioms of the English eastern counties," the rector here paused 
to say to his audience ; ** but shall translate into our more re- 
spectable language, which will be more easily understood.") 
*' Well, now comrade" — ^the reader turned to the letter again—- 
** look yen, my wife is dead, and I wouldn't care to interfere now 
by any means, only that I wish to help an old comrade along, 
and to get a small trifle myself, for I am growing old now, and 
am far from as strong or as healthy as when my Esther, that's 
my wife's name, was nursing in Moneyfin twenty or thirty years 
agone. Bat about the swopping of the children ; — that's what 
^011 wrote about by your messenger, comrade, was it not ? Esthev 
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and me never had any children, but she had a sister living with 
her hnsband in the same regiment with ns in England ; and 
when I was ordered to Ireland, we left this sister of Esther's 
behind ns in England. Well, sometime after we got to Money- 
fin, my wife's sister wrote to Esther, and told ns that her has> 
band was dead, and that she was dying of a cancer in her side, 
and that their baby, a little boy of a few weeks old, had no one 
to nnrse him, and wonld Esther not go over and see her before 
she died, and take charge of the little infant ? So Esther went 
to see her sister, and she stayed with her till she died, and till 
she saw her buried, and when she came back to me she had the 
little baby with her, and it was a fine healthy child, and I was 
right fond of it in a few days. Well, then, comrade, Esther got 
a child to nnrse that had the dnckiest mark of a raspberry on it 
that ever yon saw in yonr life, jnst right on the back of the neck. 
And my wife says to me one day : 'Zed,' says she ; ' wouldn't 
that be a nice sure mark to know this child by again if ever it 
was lost ?' And I said it would. And she says ; ' Zed, if that 
child was a rich man's son I'd steal it away or swop it, and then 
when it would be grown up, wouldn't we get lots of money for 
producing the rightful heir ?' * That we would, Esther,* said I. 
' Zed,' says my wife to me another day ; * I know where there's 
a baronet's son out at nurse, and it's a right sickly thing, and I 
think I'll swop this one of my sister's for it if I can ; and we'll 
give the other one then, instead of this little thing with the rasp- 
berry mark on its neck ; and then we'll have a secret that'U 
bring us thousands some day.' * But, wife,' says I ; ' yon can't 
swop this child with its neck marked, for its mother would miss 
it, and know its not her own.' * Zed,' says she, ' you're only a 
child yourself. Couldn't we,' says she, ' put another mark of 
the same sort on the baronet's child, for I know what'U do it, 
and then the mother wouldn't know the diiSerence?' ' That we 
can, Esther,' says I ; 'for look at the marks that soldiers and 
sailors always have on them.' Well, comrade, it was the very 
next day that Esther came in with the baronet's sickly child with 
her, and she showed me a lot of pound notes she had got be- 
sides ; and she had given her sister's healthy child for this 
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wadUI^«kiag. And tli«iii tlte fell tomdimj^WIMd^'iivftt*'^'' 
•aA a tiqiiid she bought «( an apotheoaory'ii «bop'tII«' mtlft «f H'* 
naf berty on thd ti«w child ; and tiietwo cbildrengtffc ad^ thM^ 
aatiBngar oonldn't tell the diffwenoe between' thmn. Andina 
leas than a week the baronet*a child grew aa ploMp tend weD aa ' 
the other one Eatheir'waa nnraing. But thia one'a niothin"tem^ ' 
for it, and Bather ga^fe it to her aa her own, but it wM fh« ' 
baronet'B ahe gare inatead of that, and when the mother got it/ 
aho looked at it to aeeif it had the mark on ita neck, and it' had, 
and when she aaw that, ahewaa aatSafled, althoogh Esther tod' 
me were trembling for fear ahe wenld notice the awop, bnt she ' 
went away, taking the barOnet*a child with her ■ for her own, 
though ahe di&*t know that, and We kept her child with na." 
Andthia is true, comrade, true aa that I am Zedekiah Bamaay, 
tnoaa'that there^a a heaTcn for the good and a heU for the bad, 
tnMi aa anything,: true aa that the aun ahinea in aummer, true, 
ao help me Hea^ien. Soon af fter this I applied for a change, and '^ 
got away to Dublin, but someway things didnH go well with me 
and Eather, for the little child that we held died, and Estheif ' 
io€k iU of a fever, and lay on her bed for months before ahe got '• 
well again, and then I took ill, and waa lying for months too ; * 
and th^ only consolation Eather bad waa to visit the grave of the ' 
little thing that died with na. And then we were afraid of being 
found out, for the nurse that swopped the ohild with Esther got ^ 
conscience Mricken, and came and asked us and begged us to tell 
her what we -did with the baronet's baby, but we were thinking 
too mudh of the money we'd get some day for our secret, to tell - 
her ; and all- we would aay waa for her to go and find out where 
Eather waa^nuraing at the time, for we knew thia couldn't help 
her much. And now, comrade Huztley, acme people 'may aaj ' 
that thia stoiy is only a made-up thing, but I swear it ia the 
truth, and 1*11 go to a magistrate and swear to it before I send it 
to you by your messenger, and then nobody can doubt of it. 
And if, after all that, anyone still doubts, teU them that Esther's 
aiater'a child baa a little lump, like a little wart, on his left foot, 
in the inaidei jaatMei«r^e''ankle,'and another on the*left arm 
bek»lr^the4dboWi<biil(ba 4fa«otttkide. And theaa are true madoi. 



Sp lar I hikT6 giv«ii yoa no luuiies, oemnde, but I^H gitd ilieiil 

all to yoa now, and 7011 may rest certain tliat they are the right 

onei. I'll begin with the baronet whose child we atole ; his 

nwme and reaidenoe was Sir Alexander Edwards of Bosedale, and 

it was him that got Esther's sister's child instead of his own 

sick one. that his nurse, — she was called Mrs. Widow Mason, 

comrade, — swopped with my wife ; and the weman, that it was 

her child had the raspberry mark on its neck that died with ns in 

Dublin and lies buried there, that woman was Mrs. Santley, and 

she lived on the Darcus property, not far from Sir James Daa^ 

cub's residence of Heather Hall. The nurse that was nursing 

Sir Alexander's son lived in a lonely little cottage in the glen 

below Heather Hall. Sq, comrade Huxtley, here is the way 

things are now. The young man who will grow up as young 

Mr. Santley, will be really Sir Alexander Edwards's son and heir 

of Bosedale ; and the young gentleman who will grow up as Sir 

Alexander's son and heir will be my Esther's sister's only son. 

Mrs. Santley's real son I have already told you died with us in 

Djablin. Here is the whole secret then. Try and make what 

you can out of it. Screw plenty from them all. I'll only ask 

half of what you get, and I kuow you daren't refuse me that, 

fof the oath you took when I told you of this first binds yon 

still. Be watchful, and write soon, and tell me how the secret 

is, working. Your comrade, 

Zeoekiah Bausat." 

" This concludes this most extraordinary piece of news, ladies 
apd gentlemen," said the rector, at this stage; ''and extraor- 
dinary it really is, yet — stay — ^here is a postscript I missed. It 
is in a different and better handwriting — ^ha ! it is the magis- 
trate's affirmation. Hera it is : — " 

*^I certify that Zedekiah Bamsay has taken an affidavit before 

me this 27th day of October, eighteen hundred and , to the 

effect that he is the writer of the above manuscript, and that all 
he has there written is strictly true. 

^(Signed,) ThsobaiiD LusHlMOTONt JJ?., 



Linooliii d7th Oct 
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** TMb is nxtAj the oonolndon of this stnmge 8(017,** added 
theseetor. 

" I deny the entire fahrication, and denonnoe the whole epa- 
oocUon as a calamnioms falsehood/' exclaimed Lord Bosedale. 

*' Ton need not, my lord,** interposed Master Benjamin ; " I 
have read those papers, and have taken pains te investigate the 
assertionB they contain. Though with relnctanee, I am ooa- 
pelled to admit that they are trae. I have the wart>marks on my 
foot and arm, and I now cheerfolly resign to Htibert Santley my 
hitherto usurped position of being your son and heir ; while I, 
though I oan never think of yon but as a father and a kind one, 
must eease to call yon such. My life henceforth will be spent 
far from here ; — I have already made my arrangements to leave 
Ireland ; — nay, father, — my lord, — ^let me live in ignorance of 
what you would say, for I shall ever believe you would never 
withhold from me a son's support, and nothing you can urge 
will ehange my resolution. Miss Darcus, though we may never 
meet again after to-night, I shall bear with me through 4ife thy 
features indelibly impressed on my mind, and shall look upon 
my interviews with yon as the golden spots in my memory's 
retrospections. Ladies and gentlemen all, if in my past conduct 
anything has been offensiye, I beg you to pardon me for it, and 
when thinking of the far-off wanderer, say something soft of him 
if you can, and if you cannot, deal as lightly with his faults as 
you can;" and the speaker withdrew to a position near the door. 

A general consternation, silence, and amazement sat on every 
countenance at this farewell; no one seemed to know the 
sequel; no one seemed inclined to disturb the uneasy calm; 
the negro broke the anxious silence. 

** Hubert Santley, now the Bight Honourable Master Edwards, 
stand forward !" 

A slight disturbance now occurred near the door, and Hubert, 
handsome and brave looking, walked forward. He shook hands 
yriHh MfWtor Benjamin,-— him who was thatVat the door a«'4ie 



hands with Annie and Maiy, and took up a posifciott j ea riy liae 
to faea with Lord Boaedale, though at about two yards djstanoe 
fran him. 

The negro then spoke again. 

*',My liord Bosedale, look at that mam standing before yon ; 
look well at his leatores; look olosely" — the speaker pansed; 
.|hen proceeded : "Have yon done so, my lord? Thoionghlyr 
Ihen 4MMit baek yonr memory to the firat day yon saw Miss SUsn 
O'Boiian as she stood oTor yonr reviving figwe, when hers wai 
the tot faoe yon saw as yon reooYered from yonr fall, thvown 
doifn by yonr horse ; — think of her features on that important 
dayi my lord ; — think of them again on that other impoi^ant day 
'When she stood a blnshing bride by yonr side ; faring her in 
iondest imagination before yon, my lord, and oompare that man's 
.lea^nres with her's ; and the hnsband and parent mnst be Ur 
back in. yon indeed, if yonr heart does not discern the> reaem- 
blanpe, and oompel yon to ory out, in tmth, that he is yonr son." 

*' He is my son ; I acknowledge the resemblance ! He does, 
indeed, bear the features of my beloved Ellen ! My son tmly 
and really 1" ejaculated Lord Bosedale, actually throwing him- 
self on Hubert's neck, and weeping softly and gladly ; *' I ueTcr 
oould belieye," be whispered low in Hubert's ear, ** that that 
other was my darling, brave Ellen's son." 



The negro permitted a few minutes to elapse to allow Lord 
Bosedale's feelings to find vent, and then continued. 

*'x All this, my lords, ladies and gentlemen, seems very strsaga ; 
and what may seem strangest of all is the strangeness of an 
African taking snoh a leading part in the mystery. It has all 
ooourred by a mere chance. By chance, a piece of paper came 
into my hands, and that gave me the first due to the bnsinsss ; 
X toldliovd I>aieur*4hen Sir Jamss—of it ;— yon rimamhsr ay 
.xi4tKmycJord„sn4howyou threatened to getme hiokad ontof 
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dike fitoryol wid^wiMaMii^'— i" 

"Who areyoa? How do yon know eYerything bo w^?" 

here intezrapted Lord Darcat ; the qaestion was repeated hy 

\<Beotor SnodgneaAiid Loid Bosedale ;• hot tiie JMfro enily wMred 

*hia ,eboBy hand as ilto imply that he woold inlonn them who 1m 

; was- immediately; and eontimied : — 

** The manoflcript of widow Mason helped the mystery a little 
^ont'of its mysterioosness ; Colonel Warhnrton ** 

**Who speaks of Colonel Warhnrton?" intermpted that indi- 
noi«al'h]aMelf; hnt seei&g the aegro» he drew a pistol, and 
though a hand was sl^iQetohed time enoogh to 8aTe-darkqy,.the 
hall flew and strnok the ceiling, falling harmlessly on the floor ; 
ere it fell, two men in masks pinioned the daring officer against 
ihe wlkU, while the erewhile Master Benjamin stood before him, 
with a pistol held threateningly towards his breast, and the negro 
proceeded : — 

** CplcMael Waarbnrton oonld have made his giant servant tell 
imveh if ,he had chosenV-^(" It's a ^— - lie,'* intermpted the 
(eolonel)-^*'lHit>he 'wenld not, expecting, with the Clinker, to 
squeeze money ' from the two interested young men ; so he 
f(letted<and got Hubert there taken prisoner, intending to h(Ad. 
.)im in bondage till . a false, deceitlnl, nnjnst, treaokerons debt 
-mould be paid. Thanks be to God, right has been done ; Mrs. 
JiCafM>a'8 WDeng has. been righted; her spirit may rest in peace 
ja^iwi for her error has been made right. Beotor, proceed with 
tk^ mamiage ceremony." 

** ^ot, in any case, till we know who yen are," ezdaimed Lovd 
Darcns, impatiently and determinedly ; " I am not to be dio- 
jtat^d to in my own boose by a negro^-one whom no. .•one Inowi 1 
How can jqu speak onr hmgaage so well ?" 

a •« I have been retfMl in Ireland, my lord," replied the negro ; 
^<«dd 'tis therefore no wonder my accent has nothing African 
about it; my parents were reared in Ireland, too, my lord. 
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•iiolltAr f0Mon why my aoeenl Bounds Ixish ; de Ito Am, nuMn,'* 
and the speaker's Toioe rolled in the real nigger phrase; *'daft 
am all, blood, bones, flesh, mahhow, haaht, all ober, Irish, an 
de Great Spirit be braised fob de blessin.'* 

As the speaker oondnded in his negro idiom, he threw 
off) JQst where he stood, a pair of big top-boots, a large, too 
large overcoat, a pair of ebon-oolonred gloves, an ebon-oolonred 
mask with its coveriog of early woolly hair and its thick nigger 
lips, and stood before the amazed gathering, the langhing, hearty, 
frolicking, good-humoured, and athletic — NED MoCOOL ! 

'* Hell and furies !*' wildly exclaimed Colonel Warborton, **aiid 
is it by yon that I have been fooled so often !" 

** Yes, colonel ; by me and the two men now holding yon, 
generally. How yon hid the pistol yon have now need, I don't 
know. A few words of explanation are due from me now, com- 
pany all," said onr hero, " regarding my part in these trans- 
actions. I am unable to explain why snch a thing takes place, 
bnt this mnch is certain ; — nothing of importance has ever occurred 
to me or my immediate friends, that I have not previonsly felt 
myself irresistibly compelled to follow a particnlar coarse, even 
before knowing anything of the coming event. That gentleman" 
— pointing to the colonel — " had been in the habit of annoying 
a particnlar lady friend of mine," indicating Mary Carlin, where 
she sat beside Annie Daroas ; *' I knew nothing of it tiU told by 
a comrade of mine, the first night of the wake at Castleporter. 
As quick as thought I felt impelled to prove to the colonel that 
Miss Carlin had friends ; my two masked friends there and I 
carried out the plot and punished the colonel and his servant. 
To avenge themselves on the * black devil,* as they called me, 
they issaed the challenge on the fair day. The result is known. 
It was on the night that the colonel and his servant were punished 
that the paper, from which I first got an inkling of this mystery, 
dropped from the Clioker^s pocket ; here again came on me the 
impulse to follow up the hint thus found. I did so, and the 
result is now seen. Pardon me lor occupying you so long»" 



'* fiat why not act in yoar own proper penont** tiked Lord 
Dareus. 

" And expose myself to be seized any time the colonel might 
think fit!'* replied Ned; who continued: "Beotor, yon may 
proceed with the ceremony, I think.*' 

In a few seconds Annie Darcns repeated the words that bonnd 
her to Hubert for life ; her hand was given where her aflfoctions 
had long since been bestowed. 

'* But one thing now remains undone/* said Hubert ; — I hate, 
do you not also, dear reader ? to change his name, now that our 
journey together is so nearly accomplished, so we will even call 
him Hubert to the end ; — ** Father Boyce, your sendees are now 
needed on a disease similar to mine. My foster-brother is 
anxious that you should prevent him from fighting any more 
challenges on behalf of Miss Carlin ; and as he can't part from 
her, he wishes you to unite them on this night of re-unions." 

*' Tes, Father Boyce, do so,** added Lord Darcns ; '* for the 
time, my house will be your officiating temple.*' 

'* I was always willing to make people happy," responded the 
priest, good-humonredly ; " so come forward, and in the Name 
of God, I'll tie the Imot ; — more especially,** he added in a low 
voice, ** as I know you're both fit for it, and I*m prepared.** 

So Ned McCool and Mary Garlin were made man and wife. 
*' The handsomest couple I ever married — and as good as they 
are handsome,** whispered Father Boyce to the rector when he 
performed the ceremony. 

General congratulatiens now occurred. Among the rest, 
Henry Donaldson wished health, long life, and hi^pin«« to the 
yonng couples. 

**Come, Donaldson,** pleaded Hubert; "on this eventful 
night, let me beg of you to drop your way of life. Come and 
raidde near Bosedale, and while I live you'll never want a fiiend.*' 



" Ndr8Miil«j---Edward5-lor 111 use no tkfe/* h^'tAptted; 
«( many thanks for yonr offer. I can't accept it. That demon 
there" — ^pointing to Warhnrton — '* made me what I am^ and en 
his shenlders rest the sins of my life. Don't, Ned" — as he saw 
our here abont to entreat too ; — " don't ; 'tis useless. He" — 
Warhnrton — '* is the only man I will pursue to punishment ; so- 
let him beware. (}ood bye, Santley — Santley to me, ever ; — 
Oood bye, Ned;— ladies yon won't refuse the hand of a friend ■ 
though a robber ; good bye, my lords, I .shall neyer annoy you 
again." 

Nor<Hd he« . In a few months afttowards hia life was eBded** 
on the fatal gibbet— he was faimg in Londondeny. 

Master Benjamin now said his farewells. 

** Henceforth, Santley, — ^111 call yon Santley yet, — ^111 be a 
nameless wanderer over the face of the earth. But though a 
' Nameless One,' I shantbe alone. Percy is to accompany me. 
If we Uye long and be snoeesaful, you shall hear from us ; other- 
wise you never may^ Good bye. Good bye, father, for you 
were always that to me. Good bye, my Lord Dareus. Ctood 
bye, company all. G^d bye, Ned. Gtood. bye, Kary • pardon 
me for my misconduct to you. Good bye, Annitf," and the poor- 
feIIow*8 eyes 'filled as he addressed his lored one, whom he had ' 
left last ; he held her hand, and repeated, ** Good bye, Annie ; I ' 
may call you that now. Think of the * Namilbsb Omx' wander- 
ing afar from here." 

He departed. As he passed the colonel beside the door, the 
latter threatened ; ** Go, but remember I am after yon for my - 
▼engeaaott to^e uttefmost lands of the earth. Think not' to 
esoape me, for I swear to pursue yon to a UWng death I" 

« I accept the challenge, and defy you," daringly responded 
the Nameless One. He departed; nor wad he, until he beeame 
anoldj'old man, again -seen in '.the neighbouihood of 'his boyiah-- 
homer. 
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At a nod from Ned the two men in masks led the colonel to 
the outside. He had been brought, while under the effects of A 
dose of laudanum, to one of the cellars of Heather Hall, Annie 
knowing of the circumstance. Then he had been brought for- 
ward in time to be exposed by the negro» alias Ned. And now 
he disappeared. It was found afterwards that he hastened to 
the barrackS) packed up as quicklj as possible, and in company 
with Huxlley rode swiftly away from Moneyfin. 

** Father Boyce, your duty and mine, as clergymen,^* began 
the rector, when the colonel Was led away, ** are ended for to- 
night. Before, as guests of Lord Darcus, we adjourn to partake 
of the good things waiting for us in~another ^apartment, we have^ 
I tbiok, reason to express ourselres as grateful to Providence for 
having freed us from such a man as Colonel Warburton. To the 
bridegrooms, I shall only express my hope, and it is my cen- 
▼iction too, that they will use every endeavour to make our Irish 
people contented, prosperous, and peaceful. There is no sureif 
way of accomplishing this than by preventing poverty, and pro- 
moting education. Do you then, gentlemen, in all your spheres^ 
try to increase the comforts of the peasantry ; and Father Boyce 
«nd I shall do the same in ours. We have just seen a good 
example of the miseries and punishments evil brings on her 
▼olaries ; let us ever, then, shun her, and so finally steer securely 
to the haven of everlasting enjoyment, the real home, as it ought 
to be the only real goal, of all«" 

Amen, Sector Snodgrass — ^Amen — ^Amen-^Amen. 

Let Love rule all, and Love Will win all. 
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